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THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


M A Y,. 1809. 


Art. I. Gertrude of Wyoming, a Pensylvanian Tale, and 
other Poems, by Thomas Campbell, Author of the Pleasures 
of Hope, &c. 4to. pp. 130. London, Longman. 1809. 


WE open this volume with no ordinary impression of the de- 

licacy and importance of the task which it imposes on us, 
and the difficulty of discharging it at once with justice to the au- 
thor and to that public at whose bar we as well as Mr. Campbell 
must be considered to stand. It is not our least embarrassment 
that in some respects Mr. Campbell may be considered as his own 
rival ; and in aspiring to extensive popularity has certainly no im- 
pediment to encounter more formidable than the extent of his 
own reputation. To decide on the merit of Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming as the work of a poet hitherto undistinguished, would be 
comparatively easy. But we are unavoidably forced upon com- 
paring it with Mr. Campbell's former pieces, and while our 
judgment is embroiled by the predilections, prejudices, and pre- 
ferences, which the recollection of them has imprinted upon 
our imagination; there are other peculiar circumstances which 
‘enhance expectation, and increase proportionally the difficulty of 
=e it complete gratification. 

The Pleasures of Hope, a poem dear to every reader of poetry, 
bore, amidst many beauties, the marks of a juvenile composition, 
and received from the public the mdulgence due to a promise of 
future excellence. Some license was also allowed for the di- 
dactic nature of the subject, which, prescribing no fixed plan, 
left the poet free to indulge his fancy in excursions as irregu- 
lar as they are elegant and animated. It is a consequence of both 
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these circumstances that the poem presents in some degree the 
appearance of an unfinished picture. In gazing with pleasure 
on its insulated groupes and figures, the reflection will often in- 
trude, that an artist matured in taste and experience would have 
methodised his subject, filled ap the intermediate spaces, and 
brought to perfection a sketch of so much promise. ‘The publie 
readily made every allowance that could be claimed on the 
score of youth—a seeming generosity often conferred on the first 
essays of poets, painters, and orators, but for which a claim of re- 
payment with usurious interest is regularly preferred against them 
upon their next appearance. But the hope of improvement 
was, in Mr. Campbell’s case, hardly necessary to augment the 
expectation raised by the actual excellenee of his first poem. 
The beauties of an highly polished versification, that animated 
and vigorous tone of ae feeling, that turn of expression, which 
united the sweetness of Goldsmith with the strength of Johnson, 
a structure of language alike remote from servile imitation of 
our more classical poets, and from the babbling and jingling 
simplicity of ruder minstrels; new, but not singular; elegant, but 
not trite; justified the admirers of the Pleasures of Hope in ele- 
vating its author to a pre-eminent situation among living poets. 
Neither did Mr. Campbell suffer the admiration excited by his 
first essay to subside or be forgotten. From time to time we 
were favoured with exquisite lyrical effusions calculated rather 
to stimulate than to gratify the public appetite. The splendid 
poems of Hohenlinden and Lochiel manifesting high powers of 
umagination, and other short performances replete either with 
animation or tenderness, seemed to declare their author destined 
to attain the very summit of the modern Parnassus. By some 
this pre-eminence was already adjudged to him, while others only 
adjourned their suffrage until a more daring, extended, and sus- 
tamed flight should make good the promises of his juvenile work 
and of his shorter detached poems. 

It has for a considerable time been known that a new poem of 
some length was in Mr. Campbell’s contemplation; and when it 
was whispered that he who sung the doubtful conflict of Ho- 
henlinden and the carnage of Culloden, had chosen for his theme 
the devastation of Wyoming, expectation was raised to its 
height. Desire was not too suddenly quenched; and it is only 
after a long period of suspense that the work has been given 
to the public. But it is no easy matter to satisfy the vague 
and indefinite expectation which suspense of this nature seldom 
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fails to excite. Each reader is aptto form an idea of the sub- 
ject, the narrative, and the stile of execution; so that the real 
poem is tried and censured not upon its own merits, but for differ- 
ing from the preconceived dream of the critic’s imagination, 
There are few who have not felt disappointment of a similar na- 
ture on visiting for the first time any spot highly celebrated for its 
scenery. Expectation has not only exaggerated its beauties, but 
often sketched a landscape of its Own which the mind unwil- 
lingly exchanges even for the most splendid reality. Perhaps 
therefore it is a natural consequence of over-strained. hope, that 
the immediate reception of “Gertrude of Wyoming” should be less 
eminently favourable than the intrinsic merit of the poem and the 
acknowledged genius of the author appeared to insure; and per- 
haps too we may be able in the course of our investigation to 
point out’ other reasons which may for a season impede the 
pularity of a poem containing passages both of tenderness and 
sublimity, which may decline comparison with few in the English 
language. 

The tale of Gertrude of Wyoming is abundantly simple. It 
refers to the desolation of a beautiful track of country situated 
on both sides of the Susquehannah, and inhabited by colonists 
whose primeval simplicity and hospitality recalled the idea of 
the golden age. In 1778, Wyoming, this favoured and happy 
spot, was completely laid waste by an incursion of Indians and 
civilized savages under a leader named Brandt. The pretext was 
the adherence of the inhabitants to the provincial confederacy ; 
but the lust of rapme and cruelty which distinguished the invaders 
was suchas to add double horrors even to civil conflict. 

We do not condemn this choice of a subject in itself eminently 
fitted for poetry; yet feeling as Englishmen, we cannot suppress 
a hope that Mr. Campbell will in his subsequent poems chuse 
a theme more honourable to our national character, than one in 
which Britain was disgraced by the atrocities of her pretended ad- 
herents. We do not love to have our feelings unnecessarily put 
in arms against the cause of our country. The historian must 
do his duty when such painfil subjects occur; but the poet who 
may chuse his theme through the whole unbounded range of 
truth and fiction may well excuse himself from selecting a sub- 
ject dishonourable to his own land. 

Although the calamity was general, and overwhelmed the whole 
settlement of Wyoming, Mr. Campbell has judiciously selected 
a single groupe as the subject of his picture; yet we have room 
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to regret that in some passages at least he has not extended his 
canvass to exhibit, in the back ground, that general scene of tumult 
and horror which might have added force to the striking picture 
which he has drawn of individual misery. 

The opening of the poem describes Wyoming im a state of 
more than Arcadian ease and happiness, where exiles or emigrants 
from all quarters of Europe met in peace, and contended only 
which should best adorn and improve their seat of refuge. The 
following stanzas comprehend this interesting description, and are 
at the same time a*just specimen of the stile and structure of the 
poem. 

I. 
* On Susquehana’s side, fair Wyoming, 
Although the wild-flower on thy ruin’d wall 
And roofless homes a sad remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall, 
Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all - 
That see the Atlantic wave their morn restore. 
Sweet land! may I thy lost delights recall, 
And paint thy Gertrude in her bowers of yore, 
Whose beauty was the love of Pensylvania’s shore! 


II. 


‘It was beneath thy skies that, but to prune 
His Autumn fruits, or skim the light canoe, 
Perchance, along thy river calm at noon, 
The happy shepherd swain had nought to do 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew ; 
Their timbrel, in the dance of forests brown 
When lovely maidens prankt in flowret new, 
And aye, those sunny mountains half way down 
Would echo flagelet from some romantic town. 


Ill. 


‘Then, where of Indian Wills the daylight takes 
His leave, how might you the flamingo see 
Disporting like a meteor on the lakes— 

And pleytul squirrel on his nut-grown tree : 

And every sound of life was full of glee, 

From merry mock-bird’s song, or hum of men, 

While heark’ning, fearing nought their revelry, 

The wild deer arch’d his neck from glades, and then 
Unhunted, sought his woods and wilderness again. 
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IV. 


* And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 
Heard but in transatlantic story rung, 
For here the exile met from ev'ry clime, 
And spoke in friendship ev’ry distant tongue ; 
Men from the blood of warring Europe sprung, 
Were but divided by the running brook ; 
And happy where no Rhenish trumpet sung, 
On plains no sieging mine’s volcano shook, 
The blue-ey’d German chang’d his sword to pruning-hooks 


¥s 


‘ Nor far some Andalusian saraband 
Would sound to many a native rondelay, 
But who is he that yet a dearer land 
Remembers, over hills and far away? 
Green Albyn!* what though he no more survey 
Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore, 
Thy pellochs rolling from the mountain bay ; 
Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 
And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan roar !+ 
VI. 
* Alas! poor Caledonia’s mountaineer, 
That want’s stern edict e’er, and feudal grief, 
Had forced him from a home he loved so dear! 
Yet found he here a home, and glad relief, 
And plied the beverage from his own fair sheaf, 
That fir’d his Highland blood with mickle glee; 
And England sent her men, of men the chief, 
Who taught those sires of Empire yet to be, 
To plant the tree of life; to plant fair freedom’s tree! 


VII. 


‘ Here was not mingled in the city’s pomp 
Of life’s extremes the grandeur and the gloom ; 
Judgment awoke not here her dismal tromp, 
Nor seal’d in blood a fellow creature’s doom, 
Nor mourn’d the captive in a living tomb. 
One venerable man, beloved of all, 
Sufficed where innocence was yet in bloom, 
To sway the strife, that seldom might befall, 
And Albert was their judge in patriarchal hall.’~-p. 5 to 9. 





* Scotland. 
+ The great whirlpool of the Western Hebrides. 
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This Albert, the judge and patriarch of the infant settlement, is 
an Englishman; Gertrude, the heroine of the poem, is his only 
child. The chaste and affecting simplicity of the following pic- 
ture would furnish a beautiful subject for the pencil. 


XIII. 
‘IT may not paint those thousand infant charms ; 

(Unconscious fascination, undesigned!) 

The orison repeated in his arms, 

For God to bless her sire and all mankind ; 

The book, the bosom on his knee reclin’d, 

Or how sweet fairy-lore he heard her con, 

(The playmate ere the teacher of her mind); 

All uncompanion’d else her years had gone 

Till now in Gertrude’s eyes their ninth blue summer shone.’ 
p- 13. 


An Indian, of a tribe friendly to the settlers, approaches their 
cottage one morning, leading in his hand an English boy 


‘ Of Christian vesture and complexion bright, 
Led by his dusky guide like morning brought by night.’ 


The swarthy warrior tells Albert of a frontier fort occupied by 
the British which had been stormed and destroyed by a party of 
Hurons, the alliesof France. The Oneyda chief who narrates 
the story hastened to aid, but only arrived in time to avenge its 
defenders. All had been massacred, excepting the widow of the 
commander of the garrison and her son, a boy of ten or twelve 
years old. ‘The former, exhausted with fatigue and grief, dies im 
the arms of the friendly Indians, and bequeathes to their chief the 
task of conducting her son to Albert’s care, with a token to express 
that he was the son of Julia Waldegrave. Albert instantly recog- 
nises the boy as the offspring of two old and dear friends. A flood 
of kindly recollections, and the bitter contrast between the promise 
of their early days and the dismal fate which finally awaited the 
parents of Waldegrave, rush at once on the mind of the old man, 
and extort a pathetic lamentation. ‘The deportment of the Indian 
warrior forms an admirable contrast to Albert's indulgence of 
grief, and the stanzas in which it is described rank among the 
finest in the poem. 


XXIII. 


‘ He said---and strain’d unto his heart the boy: 
Far differently the mute Oneyda took 
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His calumet of peace, and cup of joy; 

As monumental bronze unchanged his look : 

A soul that pity touch’d, but never shook : 
Train’d, from his tree-rock’d cradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 

A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear.— 


XXIV. 
* Yet deem not goodness on the savage stock 
Of Outalissi’s heart disdain’d to grow ; 
As livés the oak unwither’d on the rock 
By storms above, and barrenness below: 
He scorn’d his own, who felt another’s woe: 
And ere the wolf-skin on his back he flung, 
Or laced his mocasins, in act to go, 
A song of parting to the boy he sung, 
Who slept on Albert’s couch, nor heard his friendly tongue,’ 
pp. 20 and 21. 


After a lyrical effusion addressed to the slumbering boy, his 
* own adopted one’, the savage returns to his deserts. His capa- 
city of tracking his way through the wilderness by a species of 
instinct, or rather by the habit of observing the most minute 
signs derived from the face of earth or heaven, is described in 
nervous and striking poetry, and closes the first part of the poem. 
Part IL. opens with a description of Albert’s abode, situated 
between two woods near a river, which, after dashing over a 
thundering cascade, chose that spot to expand itself into a quiet 
and pellucid sheet of living water. Beautiful in itself, the scene 
was graced by the presence of Gertrude, yet more beautiful, 
an ‘ enthusiast of the woods,’ alive to all the charms of the ro- 
mantic scenery by which she was surrounded, and whose senti- 
mental benevolence extended itself even to England, which she 
knew only by her father’s report. And here commences the 
great defect of the story. We tutally lose sight of the orphan 
Waldegrave, whose arrival makes the only incident in the first 
canto, aud of whose departure from Wyommg we have not been 
apprised. Neither are we in the least prepared to anticipate such an 
event, excepting by a line in which Julia expresses a hope that 
her orphan would be conveyed to ‘ England's shore’—an nuendo 
which really escaped us in the first, and even in the second, a 
rusal of the poem, and which, at any rate, by no means implies 
that her wish was actually fulfilled. The unaccountable disap- 
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rance of this character, to whom we had naturally assigned an 
important part in the narrative, is not less extraordinary than that 
Gertrude, in extending her kind wishes and affectionate thoughts 
towards friends in Britain whom she never knew, and only loved 
because they might possibly possess 


‘ Her mother's looks—perhaps her likeness strong,’ 


omits all mention or recollection of the interesting little orphan 
of whom every reader has destined her the bride from the first 
moment of his introduction. Of him, however, nothing is said, 
and we are left to conjecture whether he has gone to Britain and 
been forgotten by his youthful playfellow, or whether he remains 
an unnoticed and undistinguished inmate of her father’s mansion. 
We have next a splendid, though somewhat confused, description 
of a ‘ deep untrodden grot’, where, as it is beautifully expressed, 





* rocks sublime 

To human art a sportive semblancé wore ; 

And yellow lichens coloured all the clime, 

Like moon-light battlements and towers decay’d by time.’ 


To this grotto, embosomed -in all the splendid luxuriance of 
transatlantic vegetation, Gertrude was wont to retire ‘ with 
Shakespeare’s self to speak and smile alone’, and here she is 
surprized by the arrival of a youth in a Spanish garb, leading in 
his hand his steed, who is abruptly announced as 


‘ The stranger guest of many a distant land.’ 


We were at least as much startled.as Gertrude by this unex- 
pected intruder, and are compelled to acknowledge that the 
suspense in which we were kept for a few stanzas is rather puz- 
zling than pleasing. We became sensible that we had somehow 
Jost the thread of the story, and while hurriedly endeavouring to 
recover it, became necessarily insensible to the beauties of the 
poetry. ‘The stranger inquires for the mansion of Albert, is of 
course hospitably received, and tells of the wonders which he 
had seen, in Switzerland, in France, in Italy, and in California, 
whence he last arrwed. At length Albert inquires after the 
orphan Waldegrave, who (as his question for the first time 
apprizes the reader) had been sent to his relations in England 
at the age of twelve, after three years residence in the earthly 
paradise of Wyoming. The quick eye of Gertrude discovers 
the mysterious stranger to be ‘ Waldegrave’s self of Waldegrave 
come to tell,’ and all is rapturous recognition. And here, amidst 
many 
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many beauties, we are again pressed by the leadig error of the 
narrative, for this same Waldegrave—who, for no purpose that we 
can learn, has been wandering over half the world—of whom 
the reader knows so little, who appears to have been entirely 
forgotten during the space of one third of the poem, and whom 
even Gertrude did not think worthy of commemoration in 
orisons which éalled for blessings on friends she had never 
known—this same Waldegrave, of whose infantine affection for 
Gertrude we no where receive the slightest hint, with even more 
than the composure of a fine gentleman returned from the grand 
tour, coolly assures her and Albert at their first interview, that she 
‘ shall be his own with all her truth and charms’. This extra- 
ordinary and unceremonious appropriation is submitted to by 
Gertrude and her father with the most unresisting and astonish- 
ing complacency. It is in vain to bid‘us suppose that a tender 
and interesting attachment had united this youthful couple during 
Waldegrave’s residence at Wyoming. This is like the reference 
of Bayes to a conversation held by his personages behind the 
scenes ; it is requiring the reader to guess what the author has 
not told him, and consequently what he is not obliged to know. 
This inherent defect in the narrative might have been supplied 
af the expense of two or three stanzas descriptive of the growing 
attachment between the children, and apprizing us of Walde- 
grave’s departure for England. The omission is the more pro- 
voking as we are satisfied of Mr. Campbell’s powers to trace 
the progress of their infant love, and the train of little incidents 
and employments which gave it opportunity to grow with their 
growth, and strengthen with their strength ; in short, to rival the 
exquisite picture of juvenile affection presented in Thalaba. ~ 
But to proceed with our tale. Gertrude and Waldegrave are 
united, and spend three short months in all the luxury of mutual 
and innocent love described in the concludimg stanza of part 
second. 
XXV. 
‘ Then would that home admit them—happier far 

Than grandeur’s most magnificent saloon— 

While, here and there, a solitary star ~ 

Flush’d in the dark’ning firmament of June ; 

And silence brought the soul-felt hour, full soon, 

Ineffable, which I may not pourtray ; 

For never did the Hymenean moon 

A paradise, of hearts more sacred sway, 

jn all that slept beneath her soft voluptuous ray.’—p. 43. 


The 
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The third part continues this delightful picture so true in it- 
self, where pure affection and regulated desires combine to form 
connubial bliss; and we feel all that the poet would impress 
upon us when in the fifth stanza he announces the storm, 
which, in the wreck of nations, was to involve this little struc- 
ture of home-built happiness ; and describes the transitory na- 
ture of human felicity m the most beautiful add original simile 
which we have yet found applied to a theme so often sung, 


V. 


* And in the visions of romantic youth, 
. What years of endless bliss are yet to flow! —, 
But mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth! 
The torrent’s smoothness ere wt dash below ! 
And must I change my song? and must I shew, 
Sweet Wyoming! the day, when theu wert doom'd, 
Guiltless, to mourn thy loveliest bow’rs laid low ! 
.» When where of yesterday a garden bloom’d, 
4 Death overspread his pall, and black’ning ashes gloom’d.’— 
p- 50. 
The approach of civil war in America, and the attachment of 
Waldegrave to the proviucial cause, aye briefly touched upon, as 
are the boding apprehensions of Gertrude, too soon to be fatal- _ 
ly realized. One evening, while danger was yet deemed remote, 
an Indian worn with fatigue and age rushes hastily into Albert's 
cottage, and is with difficulty recognized to be the Oneyda chief 
Outalissi, who had guided Waldegrave to Wyoming. After an 
indulgence of former recollections, rather too long to be alto- 
gether consistent with the pressing nature of his errand, the In- 
dian informs the domestic circle that the savages led by Brandt 
had extirpated his whole tribe on account of their friendship to 
the Americans, and were approaching to wreak their vengeance 
by laying waste the settlement of Wyoming. 


XIX. 


* Scarce had he utter’d,—when Heav’n’s verge extreme © 
Reverberates the bomb’s descending star,— 
And sounds that mingled laugh,—and shout,—and scream, 
To freeze the blood, in one discordant jar, 
Rung to the pealing thunderbolts of war. 
Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assail’d ; 
As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar ; 
While rapidly the marksman’s shot prevail’d ; 
And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wail'd.— 


XX. 
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XX. 


* Then look’d they to the hills, where fire o’erhung 
The bandit groupes, in one Vesuvian glare ; 
Or swept, far seen, the tow’r, whose clock, unrung, 
Told legible that midnight of despair.’—p. 60. 


These sounds of tumult and desolation are mingled with the _ 
more cheering notes of the drums and military music of a body of 
provincialists, who arrive, it would seem, to protect the inhabi- 
tants of Wyoming. ‘The description of this band, composed of 
the descendants of various climes, and arrayed by ‘ torch and 
trumpet’, evinces the same high tone of military poetry which 
glows through the stanzas on the battle of Hohenlinden. We 
are, however, again compelled to own some disappointment 
arising from the indistinctness of the narrative. The provineial- 
ists appear prepared to fight in defence of the Pensylvanian Ar- 
cadia. Outalissi chaunts his battle song, and Albert invokes, 
amid the blaze of neighbouring villages, the protection 6f the 
God of Hosts on the defenders of their native country ; Wald 
grave too assumes the sword and plume; yet, without any reason 
assigned, these preparations for battle terminate in a retreat to 
a neighbouring fort, and we are left to ee the motive for 
flight in a band so energetic and so amply provided. The de- 
struction too of Wyoming might have claimed a more length- 
ened detail than is afforded by the lines which we have quoted, 
and the main interest in the fate of Albert and his family would 
have been increased rather than diminished by a glance at those 
numerous groupes who must necessarily have accompanied the 
flight, or remained to perish with their dwellings. But of these 
we learn no more than if Waldegrave and Julia had, like our first 
parents, been the sole inhabitants of this terrestrial paradise. 
Covered by the friendly battalion, they reach in safety the fort 
which was to afford them shelter; and in the few accurate yet 
beautiful lines which characterize its situation and appearance, 
the poet has happily compelled into his service even the terms 
of modern fortification, and evinced a complete conquest over 
those technical expressions which probably any other bard would 
have avoided as fit only for the disciples of Cohorn or Vauban. 


XXV. 


‘ Past was the flight, and welcome seem’d the tow’r, 
That, like a giant standard-bearer, frown’d 
Defiance on the roving Indian pow’r. 

Beneath, each bold and promontory mound 
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With embrasure emboss’d, and armour crown’d, 

And arrowy frize, and wedged ravelin, 

Wove like a diadem its tracery round 

The lofty summit of that mountain green ; 

Here stood secure the group, and ey‘d a distant scene.’ P 
p- 63. 


Here while surveying in fancied security the progress of the 
devastation, Albert and Gertrude fall pierced by the bullets of 
the lurking marksmen of the enemy. A death-speech, affecting, 

_ yet somewhat too long, exhausts the last efforts of the expiring 
Gertrude; and as her husband kneels by the bodies in meffable 
despair, the following exquisite description of Outalissi’s sym- 

y gives an originality and wildness to the scene of woe at 
onge appropriate to America, and distinct from the manners of 
every other country. 
XXXIV. 
* Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 
* Its farewell o'er the grave of worth and truth ; 
Prone to the dust afflicted Waldegrave hid 
His face on earth ;—him watch’d in gloomy ruth, 
His woodland guide ; but words had none to sooth 
The grief that knew not consolation’s name: 
Casting his Indian mantle o’er the youth, 
He watch’d, beneath its folds, each burst that came 
Convulsive, ague-like, across his shuddering frame !’"—p. 69. 


We have gazed with delight on the savage witnessing the 
death of Wolfe with awe and sorrow acting upon habits of 
stubborn apathy; and we have perused the striking passage in 
Spenser w Talus ‘an iron man ymade in iron mould’ is 
described as having nevertheless an imly feeling of sympathy 
with the anguish of Britomarte ; yet neither the painter nor the 
poet has, in our apprehension, presented so perfect and power- 
ful an image of sympathetic sorrow in a heart unwont to re- 
ceive such a guest, as appears in the mute distress of the Oneyda 
warrior bending over Ie despairing foster-son. His grief at 
length becomes vocal in a death-song, which, did our limits 

rmit, we would willingly transfer to these pages. But we 

ave — so profuse in quotation, that the concluding — 
are all we can produce to justify our asserting for the author 
the soeiiand wank of bi iyral poetry. 


XXVII. 
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XXXVII. 


* To-morrow let us do or die ! * 
But when the bolt of death is hurl’d, 
Ah! whither then with thee to fly, 
Shall Outalissi roam the world? 
Seek we thy once-lov’d home ?— 
The hand is gone that cropt its flowers! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours !— 
Cold is the hearth within their bow’rs!— 
And should we thither roam, 
Its echoes, and its empty tread, 
Would sound like‘voices from the dead ! 


XXXVIII. 


* Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaff’d ; 
And by my side, in battle true, 

A thousand warriors drew the shaft? 

Ah! there in desolation cold, 

The desert serpent dwells alone, 

Where grass o’ergrows each mould’ring bone, 
And stones themselves to ruin grown, 

Like me, are death -like old. 

Then seek we not their carnp—for there— 
The silence dwells of my despair! 


XXXIX. 


* But hark, the trump !—to-morrow thou 
In glory’s fires shalt dry thy tears: 
Ev’n from the land of shadows now 
My father’s awful ghost appears ; 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll, 
He bids my soul for battle thirst— 
He bids me dry the last—the first— 
The only tears that ever burst— 
From Outalissi’s soul ;— 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief.’—pp. 7 1—73. 





* This expression occurs in Burns’s Bannockburn ; yet it is a kind of common 
property, being the motto, we believe, of a Scottish family. We might more justly, 
on the part of the ingenious Dr. Leyden, reclaim the line, 

° * Red is the cup they drink, but not with wine.’ 
But these occasional coincidences, over which stupidity deliglits to doze, are hardly 
worth noticing in criticizing original poetry. 


With 
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With these stanzas the curtain is dropped over the dead and 
the mourners, and the poem is’ concluded. ~ 

Before we proceed to any general examination of Gertrude of 
Wyoming, we think it necessary to intimate to our readers, that it 
is by no means owing to deficiency of wit, on our own part, that 
we have conducted them in sober sadness from the beginning to 
the end of Mr. Campbell's affecting tale. We are perfectly aware 
that, according to the modern canons of criticism, the Reviewer 
is expected to shew his immense superiority to the Author re- 
viewed, and at the same time to relieve the tediousness of narra- 
tion by turning the epic, dramatic, moral story before him into 
quaint and lively burlesque. We had accordingly prepared 
materials for caricaturing Gertrude of Wyoming, in which the 
irresistible Spanish pantaloons of her lover were not forgotten, 
Albert was regularly distinguished as old Jonathan, the provin- 
cial troops were called Yankie-doodles, and the sombre character 
of the Oneyda chief was relieved by various sly allusions to 
‘ blankets, strouds, stinkiibus, and wampum.’ And having thus 
gealy demonstrated to Mr. Campbell and to the reader that the 

ole effect of his poem was as completely at our mercy as the 
house which a child has painfully built with a pack of cards, we 
proposed to pat him on the head with a few slight compli:uents 
on the ingenuity of his puny architecture, and dismiss him with 
a sugar-plum as a very promising child indeed. But, however 
prepared we came to quizz what is no otherwise ridiculous 
than because serious and pathetic, our hearts recoiled from the 
disingenuousness of the task. We shall ever be found ready to 
apply the lash of ridicule to conceit, presumption, or dullness ; 
but no temptation to display our own wit, or to conciliate po- 
pularity, shall prompt us to expose genius to the malignant grin 
of envious folly, or by low and vulgar parody to derogate from 
a work which we might strive in vain to emulate. 

We return from this digressive apology to the merits and de- 
fects of Gertrude of Wyoming, which have this marked singu- 
larity, that the latter intrude upon us at the very first reading, 
whereas, after repeated perusals, we perceive beauties which had 
previously escaped our notice. We have indeed rather paradox- 
ically been induced to ascribe the most obvious faults to the 
same cause which has undoubtedly produced many of the ex- 
cellencies of the poem,—to the anxious and assiduous attention, 
which the author has evidently bestowed upon it before publica- 
tion. It might be expected that the public would regard with 
mdulgence those imperfections which arise from the poet’s diffi- 
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dence of his own splendid powers, and too great deference to 
the voice of criticism. la some respects, however, public taste, 
like a fine lady, ‘ stoops to the forward and the bold; and the 
modest and anxious adventurer is defrauded of the palm, merely 
that his judges may enjoy the childish superiority of condemning 
an overlaboured attempt to give them pleasure. Let no reader 
suppose that we recommend to imitation the indiscreet, and un- 
daunted precipitation with which another popular poet is said to 
throw his effusions before the public with the indifference of an 
ostrich as to their success cr failure. To sober criticism the 
fault of him who will not do his best is greater than the excess 
of over caution, as the sin of presumption is greater than that 
of spiritual despondency. Carelessness is also a crime of deeper 
dye when considered with reference to its effects upon public 
taste; for the habit of writing loosely is particularly captivating 
to the fry of young scribblers, and we are in danger of being 
deluged with rhapsodical romances by poets who would shrink 
from the attempt of imitating the condensed, polished, and la- 
boured stanzas of Gertrude of Wyoming. But considered with 
reference not to the ultimate reputation, but to the immediate 
popularity of the author, it is dangerous to allow the public to 
suppose that they have before them the work upon which, after 
the most solicitous and anxious exertion, he is willing to stake 
his poetical character. A spirit of contradiction, which animates 
the mass of mankind, impels them to depreciate that which is 
presented as the chef dauvre of the artist; and the question is 
no longer whether the work be excellent, but whether it has at- 
tained that summit of excellence on which no poet ever was or 
ever will be placed by his contemporaries. 

We have hitherto only considered the labour bestowed upon 
Gertrude. of Wyoming as an impediment to the flow of popu- 
larity which has in the present day attended poems of a ruder 
structure. But the public taste, although guided in some de- 
gree by caprice, is also to a certain extent correctly grounded 
upon critical doctrine; and the truth is, that an author cannot 
work upon a beautiful poem beyond a certain point, without 
doing it real and irreparable injury in more respects than one. 

It is in the first place impossible to make numerous and mi- 
nute alterations, to alter the position of stanzas, to countermarch 
and invert the component parts of sentences, without leaving 
marks of their original array. ‘The epitaph of the Italian valetu- 
dinary will apply as well in poetry as im regimen; and it may 
be said of many a laboured effort of genius, “ Stava bene, ma 

per 
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per star meglio, sto qui.” ‘Tiere are in Gertrude passages of 
a construction so studiously involved, that nothing but the deepest 
consideration could have enabled the author to knit the Gordian 
_ knot by which his meaning is fettered, and which unfortunately 
requires similar exertion of intellect ere it can be disentangled. 
An ordimary reader is sometimes unable and always unwilling to 
make such an effort, and hence the volume is resigned and con- 
demned in a moment of splenetic impatience. Some of the in- 
troductory stanzas have their beauties thus obscured, and afford 
rather a conjectural than a certain meaning. We allude to the 
second iw particular. Similar indistinctness occurs in the con- 
struction of the following sentence: 


* But high in amphitheatre above 

His arms the everlasting aloe threw: - 

Breathed but an air of heaven, and all the grove 

Igstinct as if with living spirit grew.’ 
The idea here is beautiful, but it is only on reflection that we 
discover that the. words in italics mean not that the aloe breathed 
an air of heaven, but that the grove grew instinct with living 
spirit so soon as the slightest air of heaven breathed on it. 


ometimes es, of which the tone is simple and natural, 


are defaced by affected inversion, as in Gertrude’s exclamation: 
‘Yet say! for friendly hearts from whence we came 
Of us does oft remembrance intervene?’ 


Again, in altering ‘und retouching, inverting and 
his stanzas, an atithor will sometimes halt between his first and 
his latter meaning, and deviate into defects both of sense and 
~ grammar. Thus in the Oneyda’s first song we have— 


‘Sleep, wearied one! and in the dreaming land 
Shouldst thou the spirit of thy mother greet, 
O say to-morrow that the white man’s hand 
Hath plucked the thorns of sorrow from thy feet.’ 


Lastly, and above all, in the irksome task of repeated revision 
and reconsideration, the poet loses, if we may use the phrase, the 
impulse of inspiration; his fancy, at first so ardent, becomes 
palled and flattened, and no longer excites a correspondent glow 
of expression. In this state of mind he may Correct faults, but 
he will never add beauties; and so much do we prefer the stamp 
of originality to tame correctness, that were there not a —— 
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which ought to be aimed at, we would rather take the prima 
cura with all its errors and with all its beauties, than the over- 
amended edition in which ‘both are obliterated. Let any one 


idea. 
in the melan- 
of correction. The Scythians, who debated their na- 
tional affairs first in the revel of a festival and afterwards during 
ig 96 Seine, cock handy <aperianet negrnter C90NG ot NOE 
I ir second consultation, the bard who, in revising the 
fispring of moments of enthusiastic feeling, experiences that 
The dear illusion will not last, 
The era of enchantment’s past. 


Then oceur the doubtful and damping questions, whether the 
faded inspiration was genuine, whether the verses 
in any degree to its dictates, or have power to communicate to 


poem 


sprightly boy is sometimes lectured and flogged for venial indis- 
cretions into a stupid and inanimate dunce. The beautiful poem 
of Lochiel, which Mr. Campbell has appended to the present 
volume, as if to illustrate our argument, exhibits marks of this 


alteration. 
ment 
Though my perishing ranks should be strew’d in their gore, 
Like ocean weeds heap'd on the surf-beaten shore, . 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe! 

leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

proudly to heav'n from the death-bed of fame.’ 


‘The whole of this individual, vigorous, and marked picture of 
the Highland chieftain lying breathless amid his broken and 
slaughtered clan—a picture so strong, that we even mark the 
very and features of the hero—is humbled and tamed, 

and corrected, into the following vague and inexpressive 


WOOL. 1. NO: U1. s ‘ Lochiel 
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* Lochiel 
Shall victor exult in the battle’s acclaim, 
Or look to yon heav’n from the death-bed of fame.’ 


‘If the prun ee eee 
the beanties of Gertrude of Wyoming, the hatchet of the Mo- 
+hawk Brandt ‘himself was not more fatally relentless and indis- 
“eriminate in its operations. 

‘The book contains, besides Gertrude of Wyoming, event of 
Mr. Campbeil’s smaller pieces. » Lochiel in particular‘ and Ho- 
-henlinden are introduced, although they made part of the author’s 
last quarto volume. We’ cannot be offended at ‘meeting our fa- 
vourites any where; yet when we connect the circumstance last 
mentioned, with the reflection that _Lochiel has been unnecessarily 
altered and abridged; we are not thoroughly satisfied with their 
insertion in the present volume. Two beautiful war odes, en- 
-titled the Mariners of England, andthe Battle of the Baltick, 
afford g instances of that short and impetuous lyric sally 
in w Mr. Campbell excels all his contemporaries. - 
ballads, Glenara, and Lord Ullin’s Daughter, the former > 

the rude yet forcible i ay of the ancient min- 
strels, the latter upon a more refined plan, conclude the volume. 
They were new to us, and are models in their several stiles of 
composition. 





Ant. II. The History of Barbadoes, from the first Discovery 

a the Island in The Year 1605, till the Accession. of Lord 

Set 1801. By John Poyer. pp- 668, 1 Vol. 4to. 
London, Mawman, 1808. 


HE. numerous and respectable list of subscribers by which 
this work is accom d, affords a presumption that the 
talents and diligence of Mr. Poyer are held in high estimation 
by his countrymen in Barbadoes, for whose amusement and in- 
struction his labours have been employed ; and the candour and 
inaualving which he has brought forward, in his prefaces some 
hold, oo fying confessions which it depended upon himself to-with- 
could not fail to prepossess us in his favour. ‘ ‘The best 

copious account of this country extant,’ says he, ‘‘ is 

said to have fae, or his History of the 
I have never seen. 
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use of it.’ He also says, ‘the journals of the Colonial parlia- 
ment, had I been allowed access.to them, would have supplied 
every deficiency, and smoothed the way before me; but this was 
an which-I was not permitted to enjoy.’ Lastly, with 
the hope of averting ‘the severity of criticiam, he tells us that:he 
was ‘lonind deeedvecinges ofan academical education.’ | This 
deficiency, however, is by no meansapparent. He is perhaps oc- 
casionally too fond of those. sonorous terms and. glittering’ epi- 
thets, amd rhetorical inversions, which are sometimes supposed - 
So reeset me meray ine cone wee eee ea nee 
display of this baneful accomplishment, his language in general 
beimg easy and perspi The paucity of his. materials for 
the early part of ie Liedies ie conaiel to be regretted; biit we 
cannot oe his want of access to the Colonial Journals, because 
we .think that his work is already far too diffuse, and that the 
addition of these official documents would only have given more 
solemn and dignified insipidity to a narrative which is even now 
overcharged with uninteresting ceremonials, with petty intrigues, 
and with tiresome disputes between tyrannical governors and re- 
oer assemblies... Me laa A “i 
...We did not expect.that the civil and mili I of 

badoes could be Filated into a thick quarto volume: with very 
great advantage to the English reader; but we did, that a 
native historian would, even accidentally and 1 y, bring 
us acquainted with such particularities of colonial ‘manners as 
would compensate for much dry and unprofitable detail. _We 
hoped to learn something new concerning the rural economy, and 
the ag aarp and commercial resources of a colony which was 
the first and. most prosperous, and, notwithstanding its constant 
decline, during more than a century, is still pr he prove the 
taost permanent of the British establishments in the West Indies. 
But it seems_as if the author were always struggling against thiose 
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emigration of the lower classes of white people,’ whom he justly 
sepaepente an fornsing the teal cliectine cheuhighn of ab éoniatéy, ke 
proposes two remedies for the evil, both of which require the in- 
terference of the legislature. The first is to provide habitations 
for the poor on those portions of land which shall be tho 


persuaded 

ength taken 

ot slick, exppetng. thom prncicale, might pom bs 

policy of which, supposing them practicable, might possibly be 

uestioned ; shall therefore, without stopping to dials 
ir merits, proceed to matter of more im : 

The two most considerable eveuts in the hi of Barbadoes, 
amp eee, fe rem a 7 apy pr i i ew aya 
tion, are the imposition of the 4} per cent. tax granted by the co- 
lonial legislature as i aa a to the crown, and the 
two navigation acts establishing the monopoly of the mother 
country. On the first of these subjects Mr. Poyer has added 

ing to the ‘statement of his predecessor, and on the second 
very little ; yet this little deserves notice. Our readers will re- 
member that the navigation laws, so much extolled by all the ad- 
vocates of the mercantile system of political economy, originated 
in an act by the vp! acague te 1650, for the double 
purpose of punishing the colonists of Barbadoes for their stub- 
eg anpalatir Pige Ree Rimeis agate tbr gy Se 
Dutch, whose trade with the island was no less profitable to - 
selves than advantageous to the refractory settlement. Mr. P 
has given us, on this occasion, a summary of the manifesto which 
was set forth by the legislature of the island, and which is inte- 
resting from its near resemblance, both in point of argument and 
of expression, to the declaration afterwards issued by the Ameri- 
cans on their final rupturé with Great Britain. But the fruitless 
resistance which followed this manifesto having been too short to 
excite much indignation, or even attention, in the mother country, 
was soon forgotten; the obnoxious act was recognised and 
secretly evaded, till after the restoration of II. ; when it 
was revised and amplified, and enforced with a rigour which ef- 
fectually precluded the colonies from all imtercourse with foreign 
nations. ‘ This intercourse, it must be confessed,” sai . Poy- 
er,. ‘ had greatly contributed to the wealth and opulence of 
country; and the inhabitants, who had formerly considered the 
interruption of their commerce as a punishment inflicted on them 


for 
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for disowning the authority of the lord protector, were filled with 
consternation and resentment, on finding a measure so fatal to 
their interest confirmed and adopted by their sovereign on his 
restoration. ‘They complained of the hardship and injustice of 
fettering their commerce with such arbitrary restraints; and de- 
precated the ruin to which they would be exposed by the ope- 
ration of the double monopoly of import and export, claimed by 
Great Britain. But these complaints were unavailing. ‘The ob- 
jects contended for were of too much importance to be abandon- 
ed; nor was it reasonable to expect that the parent state, in com- 
pliance with the wayward whims and sinister desires of selfish in- 
dividuals, or from a regard to the petty interests of the colonies, 
should consent to relinquish the solid and permanent advantages 
of an exclusive commerce with her West Indian settlements.’ 

We really know not what comment to make on this 
decision of a question on which the rival sects of political econo- 
wats bane been so long at issue ; which podiargs me acces 

t by.the very acute and ingenious author o i 
Oro the Yah the ealth of Natioiia, and which hes since une 
dergone a still more elaborate investigation in Mr. Brougham’s 
Essay on Colonial Policy. If Mr. Poyermeant to be sarcastic, 
oo hed his irony too deeply concealed ; if he was in earnest, we 
recommend to his perusal the two works above mentioned, which 
may perhaps enable him to form a juster estimate of the solid and 
permanent advantages of an exclusive commerce. And here, if 
the question were only important from its involving the doctrine 
of commercial equivalents, and of mercantile profit and loss, we 
should take our leave of the subject. But we have long been 

uaded that the monopoly, claimed and exercised by all the 
Fro nations in their commercial intercourse, has proved a 
moral evil of enormous magnitude ; that it has been the principal 
cause of the disproportion which now exists, in the West Indmn 
islands, between the numabers of their black and of their white in- 
habitants ; that it has been most noxious to the character and hap- 
piness of both ; and that, from its continuance, the gr decline 
of those valuable possessions may be reasonably anticipated. 
And as some of the events related in the work before us tend to 
confirm our opinion, we shall, as concisely as we can, present 

them to our readers. ‘ 
"The establishment of a colony in Barbadoes was begun, m 
1625, by thirty adventurers, sent out at the of Sr Wil- 
liam | Seitabe sosrchann; inl Gdns sighs’ Ghabe yonrs 
elapsed before they received any addition to their numbers, their 
success was complete. Fortunately the woods, which it was 
s3$ necessary 
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necessary to clear for the purpose of erecting habitations and 
planting provision-grounds, supplied two valuable articles of com- 
mérce, lignum vite and fustic, and the report of this discovery 
~ and of the fertility of the soil, soon excited the avidity of new 

speculators, and secured a rapid and regular supply of colonists. 
Notwithstanding the disputes between the Earls of Carlisle and 
Marlborough, each of whom claimed the property of the soil 
under grants from the crown, and the consequent insecurity of all 
tenures held under either, it was found that in 1636, eleven years 
after the commencement of the settlement, the number of land- 
holders occupying ten or more acres each was 766. This year 
forms an important era in our colonial history, being marked by 
a law ‘authorising the sale of Negroes and Indians for life.’ 

A second event which had a very considerable influence on the 
population and agriculture of this colony was the commencement 
of the culture of the sugar-cane, which was introduced, probably 
eae Dutch emigrants from Brazil, about the year 1648. 

is therefore gives another period of about twelve years, during 
which three great causes contributed to promote the growing pros- 
perity of Barbadoes. 1st. The Dutch, on whose trade the island 
relied for the supply of various necessary articles, attained, during 
this period, the highest point of their commercial opulence. 
2d. The civil wars in England drove to the colony a number of 
emigrant-royalists, who carried with them a considerable capital. 
‘Sd. The same cause effectually prevented any interference on 
the part of the mother country inthe commercial or agricultural 
concerns of these industrious islanders. | Accordingly their 
numbers increased so rapidly that their militia amounted to 
ten thousand infantry and one thousand cavalry; a force which 
supposes a population of at least 20,000 white persons. ‘The 
amount of the negroes is not known, but they ‘probably were, 
at this time, rather less numerous than the whites. 

From this period, till the time when the navigation laws and 
4 per cent. tax began to operate, the prosperity of the island 
appears to have been progressive, but the number of its mhabi- 
tants is very differently represented. ‘ We are assured’ ‘says 
Bryan Edwards ‘ that about the year 1670, Barbadoes could 
boast of 50,000 white, and upwards of 100,000 black inhabi- 
tants, whose labours, it is said, gave employment to 60,000 tons 
of shipping. I suspect that this account is much exaggerated.’ 
Of this there caw be no doubt. Hughes, whois likely to be cor- 
rect, reduces these numbers to 30,000 whites and 70,000 ne- 

. ‘This may perhaps appear inconsiderable, till it is recol- 
fected that such au estimate assigns to Barbadoes a white popu- 
ation 
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lation which, in proportion to its extent of territory, exceeds that 
of the mother country. ; 

Supposing these numbers to be nearly exact, it will follow that 
during the last period, the number of negroes in the colony was 
increased to three times its former amount, whilst that of the 
whites was augmented by only one third. And this effect could 
not fail to result from the growth of opulence, so long as any 
land, capable of profitable cultivation, remained unoccupied. 
But here, at least, was a natural limit to the extent of the negro 
trade. It was only from the savings of patient industry that the 
early colonists of Barbadoes could derive the price which they 
paid for their slaves, who, therefore, were only purchased to sup- 
ply the real wants of agriculture: and the constant demand for 
white servants from Europe, who contracted to serve for a cer- 
tain time, and on certain conditions, proves the high value attach- 
ed to the negro labourer, whom it was a part of their duty to 
superintend. . It may therefore be fairly presumed that the toil 
of these unhappy people was never capriciously or unprofitably 
wasted : indeed, it is evident that in a eountry which, with a su- 
perficies of 107,000 acres, maintains 100,000 inhabitants, the 
system of cultivation must be directed with considergble intel- 
hgence and frugality. 

The monopoly established by the mother country, whether 
politic or unwise, manifestly altered all the commercial relations 
of the colony, and introduced a new order of things, which has 
now subsisted during near a century and a half. In the course 
of this time Barbadoes has lost about one half of its white inha- 
bitants, and has, by means of an unceasing annual importation, | 
barely kept up its original stock of negroes. Antigua and Nevis, 
the only British sugar islands whose colonization was aé all ad- 
vanced before the introduction of the new system, have expe- 
rienced a similar decline. Our subsequent settlements, the ge- 
nuine children and nurslings of our mercantile policy, resemble 
garrisons rather than colonies; their white inhabitants forming 
scarcely a tenth of their total population. ‘Thus much is noto- 
rious. But as it does not necessarily follow that our colonial 
laws have coutributed to the mischief which has taken place 
since their enactment, we will add a few words on this subject. 

The attainment of a predominant share, or if possible of a 
monopoly, of the slave-trade was, during the whole of the 17th 
and part of the 18th century, a favourite object of British po- 
licy ; rather from the hope that this might facilitate some access 
to the wealthy provinces of Spanish America, than from any 
anxiety to secure the supply of our own settlements, whose wants 
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were then very inconsiderable. It happened, indeed, that a 
taste for chartered companies was no less prevalent than the de- 
sire of sharing the treasures of Spain, and though four African 
companies were successively created, they successively failed, 
without much affecting, in any way, the prosperity of our West 
Indian possessions. The full influence of the-slave-trade mono- 
poly could only be felt when the commerce began to be carried 
on with the skill and enterprise and profusion which always 
characterise the exertions of English merchants ; but thus car- 
ried on, it excited a boundless spirit of speculation amongst the 
colonists, by offering them an inexhaustible stock of power im- 
mediately applicable to the extension of their culture; and it 
became the presiding genius of colonial agriculture, instead of 
being an humble minister to its wants, and dependant on. its 
progress. The island of Jamaica, which owed its first i 
population to a disbanded army, and its wealth to the exploits 
of the buccaneers, had scarcely made any advance in cultivation 
when it was selected in 1689» by the contractors who had en- 
gaged to su the Spanish ements, as a place of deposit 
for their ply ; and it continued ever after to distribute, aher 
Uy mean 9 an authorized or of a contraband trade, no mconsi- 
ra ble portion of the wretches jmpestes fon Africa. — 
reports presented in 1787 to the privy council, it appears that, 
of the slaves imported into all aan eas during the preceding 
four years, not quite two-thirds were retained. Now, what be- 
came of the remaining third? They were reshipped at a consi- 
e expence ; they were exposed to an increased mortality ; 
ley were exported to a foreign market, where they must have 
come in competition with the rival cargues of other foreign 
;.and_ they were sent merely at a venture, because, had 
they been collected in Africa for the purpose of supplying some 
certain or even probable demand, they would have gone directly 
to the place of their destination. Such a trade, it is evident, 
could not have subsisted fora moment had it not been supported 
on the basis of a monopoly in our own colonial markets. In 
every island therefore which became the scene of this monstrous 
Genesee, there was always an annual superfluity of imported 
laves; in each of them the number of the negroes zetained 
must have represented, not only the amount of its natural de- 
mand for the support of its cultivation, but that of all the sales. 
which could be negociated between adventurers eager to attempt 
the settlement of a new plantation, and merchants, who preferred 
a distant payment to the trouble and risk of seeking a new mar- 
Ket. Long credit, when resulting from such a compromise, 


must 
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must necessarily have opposite effects to that which arises out of 
rational and sober confidence ; it Sin. tapeoiden hen 
gality, and to produce habits of profuse, improvident, gambli 
speculation: it must have eieutuael a dreadful waste of life 
amongst the victims of the traffic, and endangered, in many dif- 
ferent ways, the very existence of the colonies. Accordingly, in 
1774, the Assembly of Jamaica took the alarm, and endeavoured 
by the imposition of a heavy duty, to check the inundation of 
imported savages. But though they proved, by authentic docu- 
ments transmitted to the Privy Council, that the annual impor- 
tation had so rapidly increased as to exceed the whole existing 
white population of the island, the Governor was directed to re- 
fuse the royal assent to the bill, as infringing on the commercial 
supremacy of this country. If therefore, to the influence of an 
=— ee eh Ry MOR HIE rh arm. fro 

proposed, forced upon the jes, we na ope- 
ration df the whole cchipednndes monopoly, and of the innu- 
merable minute fiscal vexations by which every possible expan- 
sion of colonial industry is coerced, lest it should accidentally 
produce a competition with the ‘flourishing manufactures of 
Great Britain ; it will rather create surprise ee ee 
offices in society are still executed in the West Indies by white 
people, and that the demand for such persons is still met by an 
efficient and growing supply, than that their numbers should only 
amount to about one tenth of the total population. 

From this fearful disproportion many persons have been led to 
anticipate the early explosion of a servile war, as destructive as 
that which desolated St. Domingo; and it must be admitted 
that our West Indian possessions are, to say the least, in a state 
of very doubtful security. But, setting aside the great con- 
tingent dangers which may arise from this cause, we will confine 
ourselves to those evident and certain inconveniencies which it 
cannot fail to produce. One important evil is, the necessity of 
confiding to one man, many different, and sometimes very diffi- - 
cult offices. ‘The overseer of a sugar plantation, for instance, 
must direct all the various operations of agriculture, and those 
of the subsequent manufacture; he must provide against the 
natural improvidence of slaves by insuring for them a regular 
supply of food; he must minister to all their wants, in sickness 
and in health; and at the same time must exact from them the 
requisite portion of labour. It seems indeed that he receives 
the ‘assistance of one or two or more clerks, without whom he 
could not possibly preserve the complicated accounts of an 
estate from inextricable confusion; but, in the important task of 

governing 
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governing men, he is compelled to delegate his authority to sub- 
altern agents selected from the.negroes themselves. We suspect 
that amidst so many calls on his attention, some will be neg- 
lected ; and that a considerable waste and misapplication of la- 
bour would necessarily ensue from such a complication of 
duties, even if the persons entrusted with the charge of plant- 
ations were universally suited to their employment by a long 
acquaintance with the peculiar character of the people whom 
they are called upon to govern, But as the stock of white inha- 
bitants in our islands is principally preserved and increased by 
emigration, this important task must frequently be confided to 
persons of very little experience: and to this inexperience, and 
to the necessity of repairing the erroneous orders of one day by 
severer exertions on the-next, much. more than to caprice or 
cruelty, we are inclined to attribute the waste of negroes which 
the slave trade was employed to remedy. 

But. it may perhaps be thought that the inferences which we 
have drawn are not quite warranted by our own statement ; and 
that a white population, amounting to one tenth of the whole, 
does not appear so inadequate as we represent it, either to the 
defence, or to the internal economy of the islands. But it must 
be remembered that a system of laws devised by merchants for 
the express purpose of promoting commerce, was not likely to 
be injurious to the trading, however fatal it might be to the agri- 
cultural part of the colonists. In fact its influence has been 
confined to the country. It appears incidentally from Ligon’s 
account of Barbadoes, that in his time the proportion of white 
servants on the plantations was as high as one to four negroes. 
We suspect that at the time of the Navigation Act it was as one 
to sixor perhaps eight. In a century after this it seems, by an 
estimate in Campbell’s ‘ Political Survey,’ to have been nearly 
as one to twenty. In Jamaica, we are told that a law was for- 
merly past, enjoining the planters, under a heavy penalty, to 
maintain one white servant for every thirty negroes ; but that the 
pany has been so generally incurred, that this penal law is at 
ength become a lucrative branch of revenue: and this fact is 
sufficient to support our reasoning. Indeed we think it evident 
that, wherever a society consists solely of free men vested with 
authority, and of mere slaves, a great numerical disparity be- 
tween these two classes is the worst evil that can befal the com- 


munity. It has an obvious tendency to produce insurrection on 
one side, and harshuess on the other. e have endeavoured to 
shew that it must be the cause of much unintentional oppression, 
by frequently throwing extensive authority into-the hands of ig- 
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norance and inexperience. We think too that it will always 
prove a.very material impediment to the natural increase of the 
negroes in our colonies. ‘To say that this increase has been 
hitherto prevented by the severity of their treatment, is to attri- 
bute to these of our countrymen whose daily emigration forms 
so large a part of our West Indian population, a strange and un- 
natural cruelty; besides which it appears very doubtful, from 
the experience of the severer monastic orders, whether labour, 
and abstinence, and stripes, and interrupted slumbers can mate- 
rially check the impulse which leads to the union of the sexes ; 
and we cannot easily conceive such a system of government as 
should frequently urge the pregnant women to procure abortion, 
or the mother to desert her child. Great mismanagement 
might indeed occasion extensive mortality; the aged and infirm 
and sickly might be rapidly swept off; but the young and vi- 
gorous would be the last to perish, and if they survived, would 
soon replenish, and more than replenish the waste of population. 
But libertinism, which poisons and often annihilates the power 
of reproduction, can easily effect what violence would fail to 
accomplish ; and it is extremely probable that the polygamy of 
Africa should degenerate into the promiscuous concubimage at- 
tributed to the negroes of our colonies. If then this evil exist, 
and exist to such an extent, how is it to be checked by a hand- 
ful of colonists, already exposed to no inconsiderable danger of 
insurrection, and unable, from the paucity of their numbers, to 
establish that general system of police and of watchful and pa- 
tient superintendance, by which alone any material improve- 
ment can be effected ? : 

There are many persons who appear to expect, from the mere. 
Abolition of the Slave-trade, a remedy for all the grievances 
which our colonists endure or have endured, and we should be 
happy to indulge the same sanguine hopes. ‘The abolition is, 
we believe, the only measure dictated by honourable motives, 
which has ever emanated from the imperial right of monopoly, 
the right of determining whether, and where, our colonists shall 
sell what they raise, and buy what they want. It proscribes, 
throughout the extent of the British empire, many flagrant 
abuses, under the same authority which first introduced and then 
justified them : it is, with respect to Africa, an act of self-denial 
and of benevolence ; but towards our colonists it is merély re- 
strictive, and, whilst it enjoins improvement, it supplies no 
means of effecting it. ese, we are persuaded, would be 
found in a relaxation of the monopoly-system ; a> system which 
seems to have originated, not in justice or policy, but in meta- 
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poe. Great Britain is a mother-country ;. and this fond mother 
ing been taught that she had herself been nursed in the lap of 
commerce, was induced to confide her infant children to the 
same nurse, who has swathed and compressed and bandaged them 
into their present rickety and distorted form. Such rhetorical 
figures, rather oddly combined with the figures of arithmetic, 
have turned the heads of many profound statesmen; but we 
trust that a more liberal and enlightened policy will at length be 
adopted, and that our colonists will be permitted to improve, for 
the general benefit of the empire, those advantages which large 
tracts of uncultivated land ae climate highly favourable to 
vegetation so liberally furnish. 


Arr. III. Extractos em Portuguez e em Inglez; com as Pa- 
lavras Portuguezas propriamente accentuadas, para facilitar 
o Estudo daquella Lingoa. 12mo. pp. 324. London, 
Wingrave. 1808. 


ee volume contains the six first hooks of Telemachus, and 


of Marcella and El Curioso Impertinente from 
marr The publication of a aera which does not 
contain a e extract from an original Portugueze work may 
be considered as proof that there is a demand for books in that 
pan gy English booksellers and compilets are ill able 
to supply. political and commercial relations with the Por- 
pal saga yw more extensive and important than 
they have ever been heretofore: many persons must necessarily be 
desirous of obtaining some information respecting their litera- 
ture, and we Caeteae take this opportunity of offering a general 
sketch of the subject, sufficient to explain what there is im the 
ln re limits of a Review will 
admit of nothing more, and this may be found useful in direct- 

or in satisfying curiosity, 
who conceive Portugueze to be a corrup t dialect of the Cas- 
sirprremiaaten. Like the Ati snd Tonic branches ofthe Greek, 
are two boughs of extentand beauty, proceeding from one 
trunk. Ve vecend byo.teen ol grote et tigeaics ejanspehaler- 
sraon ashe shad bev expected tnboes epoten by Rowen ser 
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ther tongue minates more in Portugal than m any other part 
of the world. ‘The Portugueze has about the same proportion 
of Arabick as the Castilian, but it has all guttural sounds : 
how these have been introduced into the Castillian would form a 
curious inquiry, for dey nara did not exist in the first age of 
Spanish literature. longer and more intimate connection 
between the Castillians and Moors, is a cause mere obvious than 
satisfactory; for ne the Portugueze cleared their country of 
the Moors at an eh awe yet their after intercourse with 
them in Africa and in the East was very extensive, and they en- 
riched their vocabulary without injuring the euphony of their 
8 . There is nothing im their language which 1s in the 

ightest degree unpleasant to an English ear, except a nasal 
sound less strongly marked, and far less disagreeable, than that 
which so frequently recurs in French. 

Antonio das Neves Pereira divides the history of Portugueze 
literature into three ages; the first comprizes four centuries, from 
the foundation of the monarchy to the reign of Affonso V.; the 
second comes down to the fall of Sebastian, and the third continues 
from thence to the present day. The first of these divisions is ob- 
jectionable; it is'as if we were fo say the first period of English li- 
terature consists of the time anterior to Chaucer, and the second 
began with him and ended with the Elizabethan age; an arrange- 
ment which makes the latter too full, and leaves little or nothing 
for the former. It is true, that the first period would include 
Amadis of Gaul; but the original of that matchless romance was 
never mp and the only manuscript then known to exist was 
in the de Aveiro’s library, which was destroyed by fire after 
the great earthquake at Lisbon. This having perished, there 
remains nothing anterior to the fifteenth century, except a few 
documents for history and a few verses. The poems of King 
Diniz are said to be still rved; but though the P 
archives were well kept of late years, they had been long neglected. 
At Lisbon it was believed that these poems were at Thomar, 
and at Thomar we were referred for them back again to Lisbon. 

The earliest accessible poems in the language are those which 
are contained in the Cancioneiro of Resende ; a large collection 
written chiefly by persons about the courts of Affonso V. and his 
son, but comprizing a few of earlier date, and some which were 
written by King Pedro, famous for his unfortunate amours with 
Thes de Castro. ‘There is a singular anecdote concerning this vo- 
lume; the first treaty between the King of Pegu and any Euro+ 
pean power was sworn upon the Cancioneiro instead of the Bible, 
er Breviary: the Breviary which was on board the sninenes 
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ship was old and greasy; he happened to have a copy of the Can- 
cioneiro, then sein} ecm and this, — ed —_ well 
bound and of le size appearance, he cha 
‘lain produce with all due formalities that the heathen might 4 
judge meanly of the respect they paid to religion. The chief 
kaulin, or kahan, having read aloud a portion of ove of the books 
of his law, Joam Correa, the am r, did the same; he open- 
ed upon a paraphrase of Solomon’s text,. Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity; this accident brought with it a religious feeling, and he 
protested,-on his return home, that he had sworn as devoutly, and 
considered his oath to be as binding, as if it had been taken upon 
the Gospels.—This book is one of the rarest. in the language. 
Many passages have been carefully obliterated by the Inquisition; 
but their ink is luckily less durable than that of the printer, and 
heretical eyes may often succeed: in making out the parts to 
which they are thus invited. Some of these merely exhibit the 
grossness of the times; others exemplify a sort -of profaneness 
which is more characteristic and more curious, and which cer- 
tainly did not originate in any want of devotion. There is a 
remarkable instance in a poem addressed to Queen Isabel of 
Castille ; it is written upon the conceit that had she been living 
in the days of the Virgin Mary, Christ would have chosen her 
in preference to be his mother. ‘The volume contains nothing 
narrative, it consists of satirical verses, complimentary ones, 
love poems, lamentations, &c. So much is to be gleaned from 
it respecting what may be called the domestic and intellectual 
history of its age, that its re-publication would be one of the 
greatest benefits which could be conferred upon the literature of 
Portugal. There is a copy -in the king’s library: it is the rarest 
of a very rare and valuable collection presented to him some 
years ago by the Portugueze ambassador. 

The poetry of every country is elder than its prose, and having 
therefore begun with it, it will be convenient to continue the 
subject in one unbroken sketch. The popular ballads of the 
Portugueze have perished. Brito had seen a large collection of 
them, belongmg to the Marquis de Marialva, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century; but it fell into bad hands, and a single 
fragment which he recollected, and which has lately been pub- 
lished in the notes to the Chronicle of the Cid, is probably all 
that has been rved of this important manuscript. Whether 
a Scott or a Finlay, if Portugal were to produce.such antiqua- 
ries, ne Do — any considerable remains of this ki = 
very doubtful. The Spaniards abound with these ; b 
Gia intir- eben edlits to-Gabrwits dito Gh Wicemn These 
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are almost wholly of the sixteenth and. the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and at that time, which is the age of ballad 

try in Spain, the Portugueze had so long ‘been rid of the 
-Moors, that the peasantry thought no more of them as connected 
with their own country, than we do of the Picts or-Danes. To 
this subject therefore they had no inducement; the heroes 
whom they would naturally celebrate would be those who had 
distinguished themselves in their wars against the Castillians,— 
‘wars which were yet fresh in remembrance ;—but this was a 
theme not to be touched upon by the poets of a country which 
was then subject to Castille. ‘These historical circumstances 
yxplain why no ballads were produced in Portugal at a 
‘time when they were the favourite species of composition in 
Spain ; and what pieces of greater antiquity existed, have- pro- 
bably been weeded out of remembrance by the perseveritig war- 
fare which bigotry has carried on against popular songs. ‘There 
is another circumstance which must have contributed to their 
destruction. The Portugueze like the Italian is over-run with 
rhymes, and languages which abound with rhymes always abound 
with rhymers; hence the improvisatore has supplanted the ballad- 
singer,—a miserable exchange by which much has been lost, and 
nothing gained in its stead. 

The Spaniards acknowledge that they received the earliest 
fashion of their poetry from Galicia and Portugal ; the present 
fashion of both countries is of Italian origin. Navagero the 
‘Venetian occasioned this revolution in their literature: During 
‘this embassy in Spain he persuaded Boscan to use the Italian 
modes of poetry in preference to the vernacular forms, and from 
Athat’time the octave stanza became their heroic, the trinal- 
thyme their moral or satirical measure, and sonnets swarmed as 
they have done in Italy. Boscan’s example was followed in 
‘Portugal by Francisco de Sa de Miranda. Of this author, who 
was born in 1495, on the day of king Emanuel’s accession, there 
are some interesting anecdotes recorded. A passage in one of 
his eclogues had given offence to a lady of high rank and influ- 
ence ; he would not explain away its meaning, and it was in vain 
to hope for preferment at court while her displeasure continued ; 
he therefore contentedly retired to his paternal estate, and began 
atreaty of masriage with D. Briolanja de Azevedo, whom it 
appears he had never seen, and who had neither youth nor beauty 
to recommend her. Her brothers, with whom the negociation 
was carried.on, were so sensible of this, that they would not let 
the settlement be concJuded till he had seen her, and when the 
imterview took place, Sa de Miranda addressed her in an odd 
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manner for such an occasion, saying, castigayme Senhora con 
esse bordam porque vim tam tarde,—punish me lady with this 
staff for having come so late. But he had chosen well ; she was 
an excellent wife, mother, and mistress: her virtues were re- 
membered with reverence in the neighbourhood for more than 

f a century after her decease, and Sa de Miranda never reco- 
vered her loss. He survived her three years in a state of melan- 
choly little short of derangement; for from the hour in which 
she expired he never trimmed his beard nor pared his nails, never 
answered a letter, never went out of his house except to church, 
and never composed any thing except a sonnet upon her death. 

In some respects Sa de Miranda may be considered as the 
Surry of Portugueze poetry, but he had no greater 
than himself, he took more liberties with the language, and pro- 
duced a more lasting effect upon it. He contributed to latinize 
it by introducing the regular superlative, and it is a curious proof 
of the unsettled state of the language ut that time, and of the 
power of the poets, that such an innovation should have suc- 
ceeded. His merit as an improver of his native tongue, none 
but the eign can rightly appreciate, and they estimate it 
way highly. t is said of him by Francisco Dias, (a man whose 
melancholy history will hereafter be mentioned) that he found it 
confused, lawless, and meagre, that he reclaimed it from its 
savage state, tamed it to the infinite combinations of harmony, 
and fixed its pronunciation. Such is the sententious morality of 
his poems, that they were quoted from the pulpit. He never 
kindles the reader, never dazzles, never agitates him ; but he en- 
lightens, he enlivens, he pleases. He is never an ambitious 
writer, yet Francisco Dias does not characterize him truly when 
he states that it was always his endeavour to express his con- 
ceptions in the readiest language,—that the spirit of his thoughts 
embodied itself in the first shape which was presented,—that it 
was indifferent to him whether he poured his wine into a golden 
goblet or an earthen cruse, the value was in the contents not in 
the vessel, though the vessel was always well-proportioned and 
pure. There is certainly no affectation of ornament in his 
writings, but they were laboriously written, and painfully cor- 
rected. He says himself in one of his sonnets, addressed to a 
contemporary poet, that like a she-bear with her ill-shaped cubs, 
he had never done licking his verses.— 


* Os meus se nunca acabo de os lambar, 
Como ussa aos filhos mal proporcionadas.’ 


The manuscript of his poems was every where interlined, and 
many 
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many of the alterations were marked with a query, so that it 
could not be known which. reading he meant to prefer. -When 
his grand-daughter married D. Fernando Cores Sotomayor, a 
Galician hidalgo, this manuscript, which was in the ‘author’s 
hand-writing, was valued at a high price, and accepted by Soto- 
mayor as a part of his wife’s portion ;—an honourable proof of 
his love of literature, and of the estimation in which the poet 
was held. ' ' 

Sa de Miranda was followed by Antonio Ferreira ; he imi- 
tated him in the sonnet, the elegy, and the Horatian epistle, and 
introduced the epigram, ode, and epithalamium. e aimed 
also at higher things. The Sofonisba of ‘Trissino was the first 
tegular tragedy of modern times, the Ines de Castro of Ferreira 
the second; Ferreira is said also to have been the first person 
who imitated the verso sciolto of Trissino: some of his chorusses 
are in Sapphics. He improved upon his master; his language is 
more polished, and more flowing, and enriched with more of the 

of composition. Horace was his favourite poet; from 
this the bent and character of his mind may be understood,— 
but it was Horace in his sententious mood. He aimed at being 
useful by giving direct precepts, and of all the poets of his coun- 
try he has the fewest conceits. 

If these writers, who are considered as the fathers of Portu- 
gueze poetry, are utterly unworthy to be compared with Dante 
and Chaucer, let it be remembered that Dante still remains un- 
rivalled and proached among the Italians, and that except 
Shakespeare and Milton, (who are above all other men, as well 
the ancients as the moderns,) England has produced no poet of 
greater powers than Chaucer. It was no trifling merit in Sa de 
Miranda and Ferreira to write in their mother tongue, for Latin 
was then the epistolary and colloquial language of the learned, 
and in the vernacular dialects there were no conventional phrases 
of poetry, no beaten track which the imitator might tread. Pe- 
dro de Andrade Caminha was the friend of these poets, but hjs 
as ioe have the rust of ruder times, with a few spots of 
polish where he has rubbed against his companions... They were 
first printed by the Portugueze academy in 1791. Francisco 
Dias passes upon them a heavy censure ; in his opinion Pedro 
de Andrade struck the lyre with frost-bitten fingers,—every thing 
is cold, unimpassioned and unimpressive,—his epigrams are his 
only good productions; he was a workman in steel who could do 
n but point needles. ‘To say how far this censure is over- 
charged would require a minuter knowledge of the language 
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than any person who-has not been bred up in the country can 

ibly possess. ‘To an Englishman it is not ivable that 
Pedro de Andrade is a worse poet than his Fe ene that one 
of is better than another. They rendered essential service 
to the of their country, upon this their claims to 
remembrance must rest. 

Diogo Bernardes, who co-operates with these writers, has 
merits of a higher order. D. Francisco Manoel says of him that 
he is.a poet of the Land of Promise, all butter and honey. 
Francisco Manoel was‘writing satire when he said this ; had he 
been. writing seriously he would have said that the style of Ber- 
nardes is sweet and mellifluous. Many of his poems might be 
read with pleasure in an English version, One of his country- 
men has censured him for producing the most monstrous extra- 
vagancies by the side of the greatest beauties, like the English 
Schakepeer !—Bernardes accompanied Sebastian in the fatal ex- 
pedition to Africa. Before they set out he wrote a sonnet pro- 
phesying victory, and affirming that when such a king went forth 
with Christ crucified upon his banners, Africa must inevitably be 
subdued :—on the very next page to this unfortunate prophecy, 
the elegies begin which the author wrote, ‘ being a slave in 
Barbary, and m these Bernardes laments over the folly of Se- 
bastian as well as his misfortunes, and thinks of the account 
bea that king has. to render for such a waste of imnocent 
blood ! 

To the shame of all these poets it must be remarked, that 
while they were commending one another, and lavishing praise 
upon every rhymer of rank, they never mentioned Camoens. 

oble and opulent themselves, they reserved their praises for 
those who were noble and opulent also. Camoens was infinitely 
their superior by nature, but he was miserably poor, and they 
who felt their own inferior. affected to neglect or to despise 
him whom they envied. y would not degrade themselves 
by commending genius in distress, and genius did not deign to 
notice them. ere is neither occasion nor room here. to enter 
into an examination of the merits of Camoens. Mickle has 
ornamented the Lusiad with a richness of description which. is 
not to be found in the original, and Lord Strangford has given 
a character of licentiousness to his minor poems, of which the 
author is entirely innocent. That improvement of poetical lan- 
guage which in our comstey ip wae equal ignorance and ab- 
surdity been ascribed. to Waller and to Pope, eopier effected 
in Portugueze, nothing before him was so good, nothing after 
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him has been better. It would require a separate dissertation 
to appreciate rightly this celebrated poet. So much of the 
English Lusiad belongs to the translator, that an edition in 
which all the variations should be pointed out, is greatly to be 
desired. 

Heroic poetry was in fashion during that age as in this, 
with the poets rather than with the public, and the presses: of 
Spain and Portugal have teemed from that time almost to the 
present with epic poems. The Portugueze heroes have not the 
same cause of complaint as those who lived before Agamemnon ; 
their exploits were no sooner atchieved than they were celebrated, 
not merely in sonnets and complimentary odes, but at as much 
length as the wrath of Achilles. The poets of no other country 
have had-a history so fertile of heroic themes. They have sung 
the founder of their state Count Henrique, and their first king 
Affonso Henriques, their deliverance from Castille by the policy 
of Joam I. the chivalrous valour of Nunalvares Sane and 


the patriotism of the people ; their victories in Africa, and the 
extinction of their power by Sebastian’s utter overthrow ; the 
discovery of India, the conquests of Goa and of Malacca, the 
two sieges of Diu, and the adventures of the first settler in 
Bahia. Their-latest adequate subject is the Braganzan revo- 


lution ; but that no public event might go without due comme- 
moration, an epic poem was written upon the marriage of Ca- 
tharine of Portugal with Charles II. and his consequent con- 
version to popery ; and another in our own days upon rebuild- 
ing Lisbon after the earthquake. In the age of fable they 
found Ulysses for a national hero, in ancieut history the great 
Viriatus, whose memory it well becomes them to love and che- 
rish. Some of these are servile imitations of Tasso, others are 
written without any model, but unfortunately by writers who 
were unequal to what they had undertaken. Many passages of 
striking beauty are to be found in these long works, and in- 
stances of extraordinary absurdity, and whimsical taste are still 
more frequent. There is scarcely one among them which would 
not naa materials for an amusing analysisy and specimens 
sufficient to rescue the author from contempt, and reprieve him 
from oblivion. 

The octave stanza is the usual metre of these poems. Later 
critics have reprobated it as the worst form for narrative ; they 
affirm that it tempts the poet to make use of vain circumlo- 
Cutions, and to stuff his measure with redundant phrases and 
idle epithets ; this he must.do to eke out his meaning. to the 
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requisite length ; and at other times he must cramp and crowd 
his thoughts by the necessity of pausing at ar distances, 
These objections are deduced from want of skill im the poet, 
rather than from any defect inherent in the stanza. Jeronymo 
Cortereal wrote in the verso solto: = have never been 


strung together with more profuse tautology than by this writer 
both in his Naufragio de Sepulveda, and his Segundo Cerco de 
Diu. The couplet has been tried in imaginary imitation of the 
French or English, but it is altogether a different metre from 
either, and the principle upon which it bas been recommended 
is that it admits a greater variety of pauses than the octave stanza. 
Francisco de Pina e de Mello uses it with the occasional license 
of a quatrain, or of a rhymeless line in his Conquista de Goa, 
and in what he calls his Epic-Polemick Poem, the Triumpho 
da Religiam. Of these forms of heroic rhyme it may safely be 
asserted that a good poet would write fe any, and a bad 
one in none. ‘The verso solto is a feeble measure; it might 
perhaps be advantageously used in dramatic writing, but suffi- 
cient trials have been made in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, to prove 
that it is incapable of the strength and dignity of our heroic 
blank verse. 

In the bright morning of their literature the Portugueze had 
one distinguished dramatist, by name Gil Vicente. Lope de 
Vega and Quevedo are said to have imitated his style of satire, 
and it is. also said that Erasmus learnt Portugueze for the sake 
of reading his works, which he affirmed approached more nearly 
to the manner of Plautus than any author had yet done before 
him. Emanuel and Joam III. with their families often wit- 
nessed the representation of his plays ;—they were privately 
performed, and one of his daughters, who was lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Infanta D. Maria, acted in them. This daugh- 
ter herself wrote comedies, and compiled grammars of the 
English and Dutch languages. A shocking anecdote is related 
of Gil Vicente :—growing envious of the dramatic talents which 
his eldest son had displayed, he sent him to India, to get rid of 
him, and there the youth was slain. It is remarkable that these 
plays have never been re-published, though they are highly 
esteemed, and exceedingly rare. 

But notwithstanding this beginning, which was perhaps more 
promising than in aity other country, the drama has not flourished 
in Portugal. The richness of the Spanish theatre has probably 
occasioned the poverty of the Portugueze. i Cas- 
tillian usurpation it was a wise part of the usurper'’s policy to 
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render the language of the country unfashionable, and encourage 
the Portugueze authors to write in Spanish. ‘There had been 
writers unwise enough to do this even before the fall of Sebas- 
tian,—Spanish.~oems are to be found among the works of Sa 
de Miranda, Ferreira, and Camoens himself. Fortunately how- 
ever for their countrymen, Barros and Moraes and Camoens had 
already modelled, and enriched, and perfected their language, 
and given them a natioual literature, which pride, as well as pa- 
triotism that never lost its hope, stimulated them to preserve. 
But many were led astray, and, wanting either feeling or foresight, 
Castillianized themselves during the reign of the Philips. 
During this time, which was the flourishing age of the Spanish 
drama, Spanish plays were represented at Lisbon, as English 
ones are now at Edinburgh. were not in the dialect of 
the country, but they were sufficiently understood by all the au- 
dience. After the Braganzan revolution, as the influence of bi- 
gotry became greater, the theatre was discouraged, and, in Jater 
days, to the disgrace and degradation of national literature, the 
opera has supplanted it as a fashionable amusement. 

Of the Portugueze, who wrote in Spanish, Manoel de Faria e 
Sousa is the most celebrated; a man of great learning and consi- 
derable genius, yet of such execrable taste that his writings are 
rather a reproach than an honor to the language. Besides his 
criticisms, and the great historical works by which he is best 
known, he published nine volumes of poems. _ It is an extraordi- 
nary fact, that no complete set is known to exist. The least im- 
perfect, which contained only five of the nine volumes, was in 
possession of D. Fr. Manoel de Cenaculo Villas Boas, bishop 
of Beja. We say was in his possession, because we know not 
whether that truly excellent and venerable prelate be still living, 
nor whether his fi has escaped the dreadful ravages which 
the French committed. in that part of Alentejo, when the Por- 
tugueze first revolted against Junot and his army of ruffians. 

Faria e Sousa had no lack of patriotism ; he wrote in Spanish 
partly because he thought it more grandiloquous and therefore 
more suited to his own ambitious style, and partly because he 
expected to be more generally read. There are other writers of 
his age who may justly be stigmatized as literary renegados. 
When the Braganzan revolution took place, the literary taste of 
r E had been ag and from that time, till the mid. 

e of the last century, produced no poets worthy of 
being ranked with those of the age of Sebastian. Even when the 
absurdities of a conceited and bombastic style were epee, this 
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degradation of language which bad writers, and especially bad 
, every where occasion, was felt and acknowledged, and the 
_ Portugueze had still farther debased it by the vile fashion of lay- 
ing aside sterling old words for new ones of Fré&%zh derivation, 
and of barbarizing their own nobler tongue by introducing 
French idioms. The first modern poet who distinguished him- 
self by the purity of his language, was Pedro Antonio Correa 
Garcam, a member of the Arcadian Society. Another member 
of this society, the Desembargador, Antonio Diniz da Cruz e 
Silva, stands unrivalled in the latter ages of Portugueze poetry. 
His Pindaric odes were published m 1801, after the author's 
death, under his Arcadian name, Elpino Nonacriense. His 
dithyrambics, some of which are very spirited, still remain un- 
printed. The poem which has made him most popular, is a 
mock-heroic, consisting of eight cantos, in verso solte, and enti- 
tled the Hyssopaida. Joze Carlos de Lara, Dean of Elvas, used, 
for the sake of ingratiating himself with his bishop, to attend him 
in person, with the hyssop, at the door of the chapter-house, 
whenever he officiated: after awhile some quarrel arose between 
them, and he then discontinued this act of supererogatory respect ; 
but he had practised it so long that the bishop, and his party in 
the chapter, insisted upon it as a right, and commanded him to 
continue it as a service which he was bound to perform: He 
appealed to the metropolitan, and sentence was given against him. 
is is the story of the poem. After his death, the dean’s suc- 
cessor, who happened to be his nephew, tried the cause again 
and obtained a reversal of the decree; a prophetic hope of this 
eventual triumph is given to the unsuccessful hero. The Hys- 
sopaida having been long circulated in manuscript was privately 
printed in 1802, with the false date of London. Permission 
never could be obtained for publishing it; indeed it is surprizing 
that it should ever have beer: asked, so undisguised is the general 
satire. 
Domingos dos Reis Quita, who has likewise obtained a high 
tation, was another member of the Portugueze Arcadia. 
His tragedy of Ines de Castro found its way, some years ago, 
into our language, in a publication called the German Theatre. 
Poor Domingos dos’ Reis would have been surprized at seeing 
himself there, and still more at finding the title of Don prefixed to 
his name, which was just as ifa Frenchman had translated Burns 
and dignified him with the title of Milord. His father was a 
tradesman, who being obliged, by unfortunate circumstances, to 
leave Portugal, left him when only seven years old, with a 
c ’ 
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children, to be brought up by the mother in what manner she 
could. Remittances from the father soon failed, and Domingos, 
at the age of thirteen, was apprenticed to a barber. From his 
earliest youth he was fond of reading, and especially of poetry. 
Luckily the works of Camoens, and of Francisco Rodrigues 
Lobo, fell into his hands; he studied them, learnt great part of 
them by heart, and imitated the best models which the language 
could supply. During many years he continued to write verses 
in secret, and when at length he had acquired confidence enough 
to shew them to his friends, he produced them not as his own 
but as the composition of a monk in the Azores. An amatory 
sonnet betrayed him : he soon attracted the notice of his literary 
contemporaries, and was introduced to the Conde de S. Louren- 
go, who was ever afterwards one of his best friends. Having 
thus obtained patronage, he learnt Spanish, Italian, and French, 
to compensate as much as possible for the deficiency of his edu- 
cation, and studied all the most celebrated authors in these lan- 
guages, and as many of the Greek, Latin, German and English 
as were translated. At this time the Portugueze Arcadian So- 
ciety was formed, for the purpose of restoring fine literature, and 
especially poetry, in a country where they had so long and so 
greatly degenerated. It is highly to the honour of those persons 
who established it, that Domingos dos Reis, notwithstanding his 
humble rank in life, was unanimously chosen one of their mem- 
bers. There were indeed some persons illiberal and envioys 
enough to console themselves, for their own natural inferiority, 
by sarcastical remarks upon his poverty, and his former employ- 
ment; but such satire neither injured him nor gave him pain. 
The Archbishop of Braga, when nominated to that see, would 
have taken him into his household, (a situation which he greatly 
desired, for his mind was of a religious character) had not some 
wretched bigot persuaded his grace that it did not become him to 
have a man of wit about his person ; and for this crime of wit the 
untainted morals, unsuspected piety, and exemplary life of Do- 
mingos could not atone. Pombal thought highly of his talents, 
and wished to have rewarded them, but here also some envious 
enemy interfered, and the poet was praised and suffered to conti- 
nue poor and dependant. The earthquake, which destroyed Lis- 
bon, deprived him of the little he possessed in the world, and left 
him houseless and destitute; this, however, occasioned all the com- 
forts of his future life. His best and truest friend was a lady, by 
name D. Theresa Theodora de Aloim, the wife of Balthezar ‘Tara, 
a physician; into their house he was received when he would ks 
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else have had. where to lay his head, and with them he continued 
to reside, rather as a brother than as one indebted to their bounty 
for a subsistence. In 1761, symptoms of consumption appeared 
in him, and brought him to the brink of the grave: but by the 
unremitting attentions of D. Theresa and her husband, the fatal 
effects of the disease were warded off. Six years afterwards he 
had a second attack, and was a second time preserved, Tara 
and his wife nursing him with incessant care, and rising many 
times in the night, the one to watch the changes of the disease, 
the other to administer food or medicine. With these excellent 
friends, Domingos was as happy as a man can be who feels him- 
self dependant. Motives of duty at length made him leave a 
home in which he had been so long domesticated. His mother, 
who till this time had lived with one of her married daughters, 
was now, in her old age and infirmities, become burthensome to 
a family which was numerous and poor. Domingos therefore 
took a house for her, and removed to it for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the comfort of her latter days. Some of his friends 
represented to him that this was a rash undertaking for one who 
had no certain income, and no other reliance than on Providence ; 
to which he replied, that Providence, by which all things had 
their being, which provided for the fowls of the air and the 
beasts of the field, and which he beheld shining in the stars and 
vegetating in trees and herbs, would not forsake him. This faith 
was never put to the proof. Within six weeks after his removal, 
he was suddenly taken ill; Dr. Tara immediately had him carried 
to his own house, that he might again be attended with that af- 
fectionate and indefatigable care which had twice before saved 
his life; but the disorder baffled all medical skill, and, after six 
days suffering, he died, in the year 1770, and in the 43d year of 
age. 

The imprudence of those who neglect the ordinary occupa- 
tions and pursuits of life for the sake of devoting themselves to 
literature, has been enforced upon the world both by precept 
and example, as if the general example were so seducing that 
these lessons were necessary to warn the world against it. Some 
evil has resulted from this, and from the volumes which have 
been written, some to expose, and some to palliate, the vices 
and follies of men of genius. Genius and extravagance have 
been represented as if they were naturally connected ; the dull 
and the hard-hearted have willingly embraced an opinion which 
excuses their hatred or contempt of superior endowments, and 
the profligate have as willingly assented to a doctrine which flat- 
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ters their profligacy. But a love of literature, and a passion for 
poetry, have been, at least, as frequently connected with inoffen- 
sive habits, pure morals, and a contented mind. Of this consola- 
tary truth, the history of every country affords abundant proof; 
and, for one instance of patronage abused, every country has to 
record many of genius and learning patiently enduring adverse 
circumstances, and finally sinking under them without complaint. 
Portugal abounds with such instances, not more to the honour of 
individuals than to the disgrace of the nation—if the nation were 
alone in this disgrace. Francisco Dias Gomes was nearly in as 
humble a rank of life as Domingos dos Reis Quita; as exemplary ‘ 
in his moral character, but more unfortunate. This author was the 
son of a petty tradesman at Lisbon, who kept one of those shops 
in which all kinds of perishable articles are sold. His parents 
were good people, and carefully attended to the moral education 
of their children: perceiving uncommon talents in their son, they 
destined him to the profession of the law. He received the first 
rudiments of learning in the school of the Congregagam de Ora- 
torio; studied rhetoric and poetry under the royal professor 
Pedro Jose da Fonseca, and was then sent to Coimbra, but he 
had hardly commenced his course there before an uncle, whose 
naine he bore, and whose opinion swayed the family, altered his 
destination. ‘This uncle was really desirous of promoting the 
welfare of his relations, and he thought his nephew would reap 
more solid advantage from the humble profits of trade, than from 
the practice of an uncertain profession, in which there were so 
many adventurers that it was possible for only a few of them to 
succeed. ‘The advice which he gave was accompanied by an 
offer to assist his nephew in opening a shop in his father’s trade, 
and thus was Francisco Dias settled in a business wherein his 
talents were to be exercised through life in the lowest kind of 
calculation, and where, unless they possessed a strong vital prin- 
ciple, an unusual resisting force, they must perish, or vegetate in 
miserable barrenness. ‘Thus was his genius nipt in the bud: he 
did not indeed lose ground, but he never advanced; the tree, 
which, in sunshine, and in a genial soil, would have been beau- 
tiful with blossoms and rich with fruit, continued to exist in 
this unwholesome shade, but it could not flourish; his powers 
of mind were like a child to whom nature has given a hale consti- 
tution, but who pines upon the scanty food of poverty. Francisco 
Dias felt the evil of his situation, and struggled against them. He 


read assiduously: poetry was his favourite pursuit and his pas- 
sion; he acquired an extensive knowledge of the subject, and a 
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pure taste in language, but living in his shop, he had no means 
of studying the works of nature; he lost, or rather he never ac- 
quired, originality; his head became crouded with the ideas of 
others, and it is always easier to remember than to invent. The 
perpetual contrast between his inclination and his way of life 
prevented him from improving either im talents or in fortune. 
Carrying on a petty trace from necessity, and writing verses with 
an ardour which was probably heightened by his unworthy lot ; 
without leisure to improve his mind, without applause to cheer 
it, it was impossible that he could either be a rich tradesman or a 
successful poet. Francisco Dias could never attain, im his_cir- 
cumstalices, even to decent mediocrity. His reserved temper, 
and the obscurity of his situation, kept him from the knowledge of 
his contemporary men of letters; a few, however, were among his 
friends, but even to them he never communicated his embarrass- 
ments. Preserving, amid all his difficulties, the most resolute inde- 
pendence, he concealed his cares and troubles in his own breast. It 
was difficult therefore for his friends to discover his distress, and 
still more so to prevail on him to accept of any assistance. This 
stern spirit of independence he carried to an excess which at 
length cost him his life. Inthe spring of 1795 all his family 
were attacked by an epidemic fever; he acted as physician and 
nurse, and at last he himself sickened; he persisted in refusing 
all advice, and rejecting all attendance, except from his half-reco- 
vered wife and children; the disease proved fatal, and he died with 
that resignation and fortitude which he had uniformly manifested 
through a life of unremitting adversity. On this occasion the 
Royal Academy came forward to perform an act of beneficence 
to individuals, and of duty to the public ; his poems were printed 


at their expense for the benefit of the widow and children, and - 


his prose essays were published in their transactions. He left 
also an unfinished epic upon the conquest of Ceuta, and six can- 
tos of a poem upon the seasons, which remain unpublished. Good 
sense, good feelings, pure morals, and pure language distinguish his 
productions ; he holds a respectable rank among the poets of his 
country, nor can it be doubted that, under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, he would have risen to a high one. 

These writers have borne a conspicuous part in reforming the 
taste of their country: the conceits, the puerilities, the bombast 
and the extravagancies, which characterize so large a portion of 
the poetry, both of Spain and Portugal, are not to be discovered 
in their works ; in this respect they have furnished better models 
than they found. But that melancholy impression, which a 
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thoughtful mind receives in contemplating any great collection of 
poetry, is particularly felt m studying the Portugueze. Nature 
seems almost to have dealt the seeds of genius as prodigally as 
those of life, as if foreseemg how few were to spring up and ar- 
rive at maturity. You find the fancy of a poet, the feeling of 
one, the mechanism of verse, the passionate love of his pursuit, 
and yet some fatal defect in the mind or morals of the author, or 
some utihappy and insurmountable obstacles in his external cir- 
cumstances, shall have perverted or palsied all his powers. 
This too must be said, that an Englishman, accustomed to the 
study of Shakespeare and Milton, feels (with perhaps the ‘single 
exception of Dante) a want of moral dignity and of intellectual 
streugth in the poets of all other countries. He may sometimes 
be pleased, oftentinies be amused, not unfrequently affected ; but 
it is rarely that he finds himself strengthened, and evlight- 
ened, and elevated, as he needs must be by the perusal of our 
own mighty masters, if he have a heart and an understanding 
which can comprehend their excellencies. Songs and sonnets, 
satire and epigram, may be written in one country as well as in 
another; but it is only among free and enlightened nations that 
the great works of imagination ever have been, or ever can be, 
produced. A beautiful anthology may be formed from the Por- 
tugueze poets, but they have no great poem) im their language. 
The most interesting, and the one which best repays perusal, has 
obtained no fame in its own country, and never been heard of 
beyond it. It is the life of Francisco Vieira, the pater, the best 
artist of his age, composed by himself. Much has been written 
concerning the lives of the painters; and it is singular that this 
very amusing and unique specimen of auto-biography should have 
been entirely overlooked. 

The boast ‘of the fine literature of Portugal ought to have been 
Amadis of Gaul, which is among prose romances, what the Iliad is 
in heroic poetry, if it be not indeed more decidedly without a rival ; 
but this glory Portugal has forfeited by the unpardonable fault of 
letting important works remain in manuscript till time’or accident 
destroys them, a fault from which, even at this'day; no country in 
Europe can be acquitted. Next in merit to Amadis, however wide 
the interval, is the Palmerin of Francisco de Moraes, a book 
which is considered as having perfected the prose language. 
The third and fourth parts of the same romance, by Diogo Fer- 
nandes de Lisboa, are also held in high estimation. George de 
Montemayor wrote in Spanish, but he was a Portugueze by birth. 
The Arcadia of Sasinazaro, though it went through — 
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editions in the course of a century, did not excite more admi- 
ration than the Diana of this writer: in our days critics may 
wonder at, and authors envy, an age when the public were so 
willing to be delighted. Francisco Rodrigues Lobo is the most 
celebrated of his imitators.—There is a point of insipidity, below 
which no scale of dullness can be graduated, and that point all 
the writers of this school, masters and scholars alike, seem to 
have attained. An ambitious attempt in fictitious narrative was 
made not many years ago, by P. Theodoro d’Almeida, an hono- 
rary member of our Royal Society. His work is entitled, O 
Feliz Independente do Mundo e da Fortuna, ou, Arte de Viver 
Contente em quaesquer Trabalhos da Vida :—The Happy Man 
independent of the World and of Fortune, or, the Art of living 
contentedly in all the Evils of Life. It is an imitation of Tele- 
machus and the romances of that class. He began it in rhyme, 
then attempted it in verso solto, and finding that the nature of 
his design was too argumentative for verse, finally executed it in 
prose. This book is evidently the production of a rich and 
well-stored mind; but had the one half been tacked together 
into good sermons, the other would have been greatly improved 
by the separation: the action, as it now stands, is smothered 
under moralization. ‘The same excellent principle is better en- 
forced in the Sethos of the Abbe Terrasson, a work of manlier 
morals than any other in the French language. 

It is remarkable that the Portugueze, though they distinguished 
themselves so highly, both in the chivalrous and pastoral ro- 
mance, should have produced nothing like the modern novel. 
The histdry of Charlemain and his Twelve Peers, from old 
Turpin, still keeps its ground in that country. Robinson Crusoe 
is eagerly read, and two translations of the Arabian Tales were 
cg to the Inquisition to be licensed in the same year. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, the only book in our language which 
rivals‘Robinson Crusoe in popularity, has failed to produce any 
effect in Portugal. ‘This is the translator’s fault; for never was 
book more cruelly mutilated. It was not indeed to be expected 
that a Roman Catholic translator should let Hate-Good the 
Judge quote the act made in the days of Nebuchadnezzar the 
Great, that whoever would not fall down and worship the golden 
image should be thrown into a fiery furnace ; nor that he should 
exhibit that old Giant Pope, though by reason of age, and also of 
the many shrewd brushes that he met with in his younger days, 
grown crazy and stiff in his joints, yet still sitting at his cave’s 
mouth, grinning at Pilgrims as they go by, and biting his nails 
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because he cannot come at them. But besides these necessary 
castiations, so many which were purely gratuitous have been 
made, that the Peregrinagam de hum Christam is but a meagre 
compendium of the first part; and not a word is to be found of 
old Honest, Mr. Despondency and his daughter Much-afraid, 
Mr. Ready-to-halt, who danced with her on the road, and footed 
it well with one crutch in his hand; nor even of Great-heart 
who slew Giant Despair. 

Bunyan has been peculiarly unfortunate in his translator ; for 
both his allegories are admirably adapted to become popular 
anywhere, in the truest sense of the word ; and in fact such alle- 
gories are exceedingly popular both in Spain and Portugal. 
Calderon has carried that style of composition almost to as great 
perfection in his Autos Sacramentales as John the Tinker him- 
self. ‘These religious dramas, or farces, as some of them may 
be called, have been suppressed of late years. Religion has not 
gained by their suppression, for there had been ample experience 
that the buffoonery which was not intended to be irreverent, was 
not understood to be so ; and nothing hetter has been substituted 
in its place. There is perhaps no means by which the minds of 
the populace, while the populace remain what they are, can be 
so deeply impressed. To 2 common observer, the levity with 
which Catholic writers frequently treat their religion, and the 
grotesque manner in which they represent its abstrusest myste- 
ries, may seem equally profane and astonishing. Alonzo de Le- 
desma has written whole volumes of conceits upon sacred sub- 
jects. Among the Quatrocientas Preguntas, or four hundred 

uestions propounded by the Admiral of Castille to Fr. Luys de 
Resuber: is a riddle, describing a fowl trussed for roasting, and 
fastened upon a wooden spit; but it is so worded as to imply 
something which neither the feelings of the writer, nor of the 
English public would permit to be named on such an = 
ere 





* The riddle and its answer are given here in the original, as proof to those 
who understand them, of what may perhaps appear so extraordinary as to require 
proof, especially as the book is exceedingly rare. 

Quien es el que fue nascido 
Dos vezes, y condenado 
Innecente sin peccado, 

Y por dineros vendido ; 

Despojaronle primero 
Sus vestidos y colores, 

Y estava como cordero 

Levantado en el madero 
Por nosotros peccadores ? 
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There is a- Spanish auto of which. the title is Los Zelos de 
S. Joseph—The Jealousy of St. Joseph, a favourite theme with 
the poets, both of Spam and Portugal. S. Juana Ines de la 
Cruz, a Mexican Nun, who flourished a c ago, and was 
then honoured with the appellations of the Tenth Muse, and the 
only American Poetess, was particularly fond of this topic. She 
has written some Cop/as, of which the subject is a dialogue be- 
tween the First Person in the Trinity and Joseph: they are con- 
tending which shall make the most delicate compliment to the 
other,—eatraordinary, compliments they are. and the conclusion 
is, that one cannot exceed the other, but each receives as great a 
favour as he bestows. A translation of the dialogue, if it were 
produced to authenticate this account, would hardly be tolerated 
in England; yet it was written by a nun, assuredly in the inno- 
cence of her heart and fullness of her faith, approved by the su- 
periors of her order, and sanctioned by the Inquisition. When 
religion is.the sole business of life, it is blended with all the 
thoughts and feelings of the zealous: it is equally predominant 
in their sportive as in their most serious moods ; and he who has 
been kneeling one hour before. the crucifix, and disciplining bim- 
self till the thongs of his scourge are clotted with blood, will 
turn God’s grace into mockery the. next, not from any lack of 
faith, but from its very intensity. 
. The religious prose-of these countries (for, on this subject, 
what is said of one will equally apply to both) is not less extra- 
ordinary than, their poetry.. In the sermons of Vieyra, one of 
the.most excellent as well as most eloquent of men, the finest 
oratory .is mingled with the most fantastic conceits that ever en- 
tered into the mind of man. Fray Gerundio, that satire which 
excited such sensation in Spain half a ceutury ago, till the bigots 
triumphed and obtained. its condemnation, is rather a portrait 





Respuesta. 


Seiior, no soy obligado 
7... saber vuestra intencion ; 
as segun tengo pensado, 
De algun ansaron asado 
Quesistes hazer mencion. 
En el huevo fue nascido, 
Y del huevo fue sacado ; 
Muerto, pelado y vendido, 
Despues en palo espetado. 
T. i. £. 125. 
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than a caricature. The lives of the Saints, which are in every 
body’s bands, are of all romances the most marvellous; and the 
Chronicles of the monastic orders contain more astonishing in- 
stances of fraudand folly, and of the power of the human mind in 
deceiving itself as.well as others, than are to be found in any 
other book in the world. The journals of Bedlam, or of St. 
Luke’s, would hardly throw more light upon insanity. ‘These 
works are equally valuable to the Poet, the Historian, and the 
Philosopher. 

There are.no modern travels in the language, because the Por- 
tugueze, who visit foreign countries, return with freer opinions 
then would pass the ordeal of the Inquisition. This Tribunal is 
no longer what. it once was,—an Association for burning persons 
on false pretences of Judaism, in order to get possession of their 
property. As, an ecclesiastical court, it now does little mis- 
chief: but the controul which it exercises over the press is fatal 
to all political freedom, and prevents the possibility of enlight- 
ening the people. A volume of poems was suppressed a few 
years,ago, because the author would not expunge the word Fate. 
A translation of Darwin’s Zoonomia was presented by a. physi- 
cian who had graduated, at Edinburgh, and permission to publish 
it, was refused. A work of Zimmermann’s was sent to the 
Board of Censure ; its preface contained a sketch of the different 
forms of government in Europe ; one of the Censors,—a man of 
the highest authority in Lisbon, drew his pen across the whole 
sketch—wrote,a preface himself in, its stead, the sum of which 
was, that the most perfect form of government is an absolute 
monarchy, like, that of Portugal,—and then. returned the manu- 
script to the translator, to be printed with this introduction, or 
not printed at, all. While such a tribunal exists, it may well-be 
conceived that, no Portugueze traveller will give his observations 
to the public. Their old literature is rich in this branch of 
knowledge. . Notwithstanding the excellent and incomparable 
work of Bruce, much may yet be, learnt from the Portugueze 
accounts of .Abyssinia, especially from the very rare and not 
less curious work of Francisco Alvarez, the first Euro who 
ever returned from, that country to tell the secrets of his prison- 
land. The Portugueze history of shipwrecks contains more in- 
formation respecting the Terra do Natal, and the adjoining 
parts of South Africa, than is to be’ found elsewhere; and the 
old Annual Relations of their Jesuits exceed the Lettres Edi- 
fiantes, as much in intrinsic value as in rarity. ‘ 
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In national history the Portugueze are almost unrivalled. 
During that period, when their atchievements were more extra- 
ordinary than those of any other people, they produced historians 
worthy to record them. No other country can produce such a 
series of excellent chronicles: -Fernam Lopes, the first in order 
of time, is beyond all comparison the best chronicler of any age 
or nation. The subject of his greatest work: is the successful 
struggle of Portugal against Castille, under the Protector Joam, 
afterwards King Joam of Good Memory. Never had historian a 
more interesting theme: in his style he has all the beauty and 
vividness of Froissart, and he has the advantage of a subject com- 
plete in itself, of a nobler language, of a poet’s mind, and of a 
patriot’s feeling. His chronicle of the preceding reign was an- 
nounced in the year 1790 for publication, by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Lisbon; but the Academician*, to whom the charge of 
publishing the yet unedited documents of Portugueze history was 
assigned, left Portugal, and it still remains unprinted. A fine 
manuscript of it is in this country. Fernam Lopes was succeeded 
by Gomez Eannes de Azurara, who, notwithstanding an occa- 
sional display of pedantry, is equal in merit to any chronicler 
except his ualled predecessor. He wrote the history of the 
Conquest of Ceuta, and the first part of the Chronicle of 
Affonso V.. There is reason also to believe that the Chronicle 
of Duarte is in great part his,—these are works of extraordinary 
merit and of the deepest interest. He wrote also the Chronicles 
of D. Pedro and D. Duarte de Menezes, which relate to the 
barbarous and barbarizing warfare carried on in Africa, and may 
be considered as continuations of his Conquest of Ceuta. Go- 
mez Eannes had written the history of the Portugueze Discove- 
ries down to his own time; most. unfortunately this has been 
suffered to perish, and very little has been preserved by other 
authors to supply its place. Ruy de Pina completed the 
Chronicle of Affonso Y. with equal ability, and corrected or 
compiled those of the seven first kings, the undoubted works of 
Fernam Lopes beginning with the eighth. Ruy de Pina also 
added the Chronicle of Joam II. whom he had served in many 
important affairs. There is another excellent chronicle of this 
king, by Garcia de Resende, who had been one of his pages, and 
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who collected the Cancioneiro, which has already been spoken 
of. Damiam de Goes wrote that part of Joam the Second’s 
life, previous to his accession, and the Chronicle of Emanuel. 
He is a valuable writer, though far inferior to his predecessors. 
Francisco de Andrada wrote the Chronicle of Joam III. and 
here the series ends. It had been continued by contem 
writers for nearly two centuries; and nothing com le to it 
can be produced by any other country. The Castillian Chroni- 
cles of the same period, good as they are, are as inferior in beau- 
ty of execution, as they are in splendour of subject. 

The affairs of India are related by Goes and Andrada, but 
these conquests had better historians, who perceived that events 
of such magnitude required a separate history. Fernam Lopez 
de Castanheda is the first of these writers, in order of time, and, 
in some respects, the most meritorious. Few men have ever so 
truly devoted themselves to literature, and to the best and only 
permanent glory of their country, as Castanheda. He accom- 
panied his father to India, who went out with the famous Nuno 
da Qunha, and was the first owvidor* of Goa. In those days, as 
well as in these; men went to India to make fortunes, and were 
even less scrupulous how they made them than they are now. 
‘ But the wealth,’ says Castanheda, ‘ which I laboured to obtain, 
was to learn minutely all that the Portugueze had atchieved in 
the discovery and conquest of India, not from common report, 
but from Captains and Fidalgos, who understood in what man- 
ner these things had taken place, (having been t both im 
council, and in the act and execution thereof,) and also from let- 
ters and official reports, which I examined with their evidences. 
Moreover, I visited the places where those actions, which I 
was to record, had been ag, that every thing might be 
made clear; for many authors have erred greatly, because they 
knew not the nature of the places concerning which they wrote. 
And not only in India did I use this diligence, but in P 
also, because I had not found persons abroad who could relate 
to me so great a variety of events, so particularly as I desired to 
learn them. These persons not only attested by oaths the truth 
of what they communicated, but gave me liberty to allege them 
as my witnesses. ‘These persons whom I consulted in Portugal, 
I went about seeking in different pe with much bodily labour 
and expence of the little which I possessed; and thus I have 
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past twenty years—the best years of my life—during which time 

have been so persecuted by fortune, and have become so sick and 
poor, that having no other remedy whereby to subsist, I accepted 
the service of certain offices in the University of Coimbra: and 
there, in the time which was not taken up in official business, 
with sufficieiit labour of body and mind, I completed the work 
of this history.’—The offices which he thus mentions were those 
of Beadle, and Keeper of the Archives. 

Joam de Barros is a more celebrated name. His Decadas da 
Asia surpass all former works of history in the extent of lcarn- 
ing which they display: for he possessed not only all the docu- 
ments which the government of his own country could supply, 
but also an invaluable and at that time unparallelled collection 
of ‘oriental manuscripts: an abridgement of one which has ap- 
‘peared in the Notices des MSS. de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
‘evinces how faithfully he had consulted them. Barros will always 
‘be ranked among historians of the first class ; and that he did not 
live to execute the whole series of works which he had planned, 
‘and for which he had collected materials, is perhaps the greatest 
misfortune that modern literature has sustained. There are, 
However, great and unpardonable defects in this splendid and 
dnost able writer. He never relates the whole truth when it 
‘would be dishonourable to his hero or his country.’ He always 
keeps the crimes and errors of the great in the shade, and does 
not always bring into light the virtues of the humble. > There 
‘are parts of his work which would have been better, if Castan- 
heda had not written before him: he seems to have been unwill- 
ing to repeat what a conteniporary and a rival (as he regarded 
him) had already related; he therefore hurries over what Cas- 
tanheda had particularized, and in those cases where he had learnt 
‘additional circumstances sometimes omits the old. This is 
remarkably exemplified in the two accounts of Vasco da Gama’s 
voyage. Such conduct would have been pardonable, and even 
‘in some degree praiseworthy, had Barros generously referred to 
‘that competitor, who carried on his labours in sickness and po- 
verty, while he himself was basking in the sunshine of fortune : 
but the pride which influenced him had nothing of this noble 
character. His prologue to the third Decade is manifestly aimed 
at Castanheda, and at Bras d’Alboquerque : it breathes ‘the ma- 
licious spirit of a man who felt himself superior to them in elo- 
quence and in intellectual powers, yet hated them because he 
could not but feel that they were bolder historians than himself. 
Tn this prologue he lays down such prudential rules for historical 
: coinposition 
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compesition as. would .make: history useless to all moral pur-- 


ses. 
P'The Decades of Barros were ably continued by Diogo de 
Couto :—a complete edition of both was published at Lisbon, 
1778-1788, in 24 volumes, resembling the best productions of, 
the Glasgow press. Couto wrote under the Philips; but he 
was of another age, for he had grown up when Portugal was 
an independent and powerful state. During the dolorous period 
of the Usurpation every thing declined. The resurrection of the 
kingdom seemed to rekindle that literary ambition in the Portu- 
gueze, which oppression and degradation had well-nigh extin- 
guished ; and the great Historia de Portugal Restaurado, or Por- 
tugal Restored, was produced by D. Luiz de Menezes, third 
Count of Ericeira. The inferiority of this history to some of 
those, which preceded it is more to be ascribed to the subject, 
than to any want. of ability in the author. The second deliver- 
ance of Portugal is scarcely less surprising than the first ; but 
there is no beauty in the circumstances, no heroism in the actors; 
it is mortifying to find a glorious cause bring forth such a series 
of languid events. The house of Menezes exceeds any other 
family that has ever yet existed, in its long and most honourable 
attachment to literature. Five Counts of Ericeira in succession 
were distinguished authors. The Bibliotheca Ericeriana, which 
is annexed to the Henriqueida of the fourth Count, isa catalogue 
of an hundred and forty-five works composed by the various 
branches of the family, and the proportion of ore to dross is at 
least as great as would be found in any chance catalogue. ‘The 
library was magnificent, as may well be supposed when learning 
had been the pride of a noble family for so many generations. It 
has been dispersed by an unworthy descendant, and some of. the 
books were actually given in exchange for a great Spanish ass. 
Happy had it been for Portugal if it had recovered its intel- 
lectual with its-political freedom; but the house of Braganza was 
not less enslaved by superstition than that of Austria, whose deadly 
yoke it had broken. Braganza himself had received from nature 
qualities which under happy circumstances would have made him 
a good and happy man: his’ birth, his honour, his duty to his 
country,—more perhaps than any personal ambition, led him 
to the throne ; and then danger begat suspicion, suspicion made 
him cruel, and his mind already prone to superstition, and pro- 
bably predisposed to it by hereditary disease, sought in implicit 
obedience to the priests for that narcotic which popery adminis- 
ters to a troubled conscience,—that panacea which it promises 
: ua for 
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for the worst of crimes. Under his-sons the moral and literary 
by artrmge of Portugal was completed. In the succeeding reign 
a fashion of literature spread from London and Paris‘to Lisbon, 
treasures d im so abundantly ‘from the mines of Brazil 
that the Crown literally knew not Low to dispose of its wealth, 
and Joam V. was easily —— to institute a Royal Acaderhy 
of National History.. "The academicians were fifty in’ number, 
and eighteen members were added who resided in the provifices. 
The plan upon which they were to proceed was on the most 
extensive scale. Memoirs of every period and every reign were 
to be separately compiled by different academicians, each having 
his allotted task. ‘These having been examined and approved by 
the Academy were to be published, and from each of these a Latin 
history was to be drawn up by some other member. The same 
plan was to be pursued in the eccles‘astical history of the country, 
each diocese being separately taken ; and all the documents m 
the kingdom were placed at the disposal of this learned body. 
The few works which wete executed upon this plat give us no rea- 
son to regret that the whole series was not completed, nor that 
the Academy was dissolved. Another Royal Academy was esta- 
blished by the present Queen, and it has conferred greater bene- 
fit a literature of its country than any similar institiition. 
The Dictionary mdeed which it commenced was upon a wretched 
plan, and therefore was not continued beyond the letter A. But 
to enter fairly into this subject, and do justice to the labours of 
this meritorious body, would extend to too great a length an arti- 
cle which is already perhaps too long for its place. 

Returning then to the paltry volume which has given occa- 
sion to the present sketch, if, in trade-language, there is a dernand 
for Portugueze books in England, the best way of answering and 
increasing that demand would be by publishing a well-selected 
anthology from the poets, arranged m chronological order. If 
also some of the best prose works were accurately reprinted, it 
is vot unlikely that a sale for them would be found in Brazil, 

ially if such works were chosen as are rare and of high 
nevi in Portugal, and consequently'not to be found in the co- 


onies. 
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Art. IV. 4 Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps 
af, Discovery, under the Command of Captains Lewis and 
larke, from the Mouth of the River Missouri, through the 
interior Parts of North America, to the Pacific Ocean. 
By Patrick Gass, one of the Persons ethployed on the Ex- 
pedition. pp. 381. 8vo. Pittsburgh, printed. London, 
re-printed. Budd. 1808. 


THE Continent of North America, as far as the United States 
are concerned, naturally presents itself under three great di- 
visions. The first extends from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
Apalachian mountains ; the second from those mountaitis to the 
ore and the last from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Ocean. e tide of population setting westward from the Atlan- 
tic coast, has long spread over the first division, and passing the 
Apalachian or Alle y ridge, within the last thirty or forty years, 
has poured down on the countries watered by the Ohio and 
Tennassee, with a rapidity unparalleled, perhaps, in the annals of 
the world. As the tide rolls on, indeed, 1t has to displace the mi- 
serable natives ; ‘for there is not much disposition on either side to 
amalgamate, and no time, we fear, will be allowed for the general 
success of those benevolent efforts at civilizing the Indians, which 
the Friends have made on a small scale. The natives have 
nearly completed their own extermination with weapons put imto 
their hands; and however we may be shocked with particular in- 
stances of cruelty, it is impossible to regret, that a race of almost’ 
treclaimable barbarians should be gradually superseded by the in- 
heritors of European enterprize and improvement. ‘That part of 
the second division we have mentioned, which extends on either 
side of the Ohio, is destined one day to be the boast of the Ame- 
rican continent. It may be regarded asa parallelogram 900 miles 
long from east to west, and 200 broad, between the temperate la- 
titudes of 36° and 40°, traversed in every direction by the Beau- 
tiful River, and its twenty tributary streams, all navigable to.a great 
height, and containing 15,000 square leagues, most part of which 
is reckoned susceptible of culture.* Such a country as this was 
not meant to remain for ever overspread with interminable forests, 





* Many situations in these new conntries have been found unwholesome, but an 
examination of the neighbourhood has commonly traced the circumstances to some 
and removable cause: and it is evident that the general healthiness of the 


cute will improve, in proportion as the forests are felled, and the morasses drain- 
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affording shelter and ‘precarious subsistence to a few wild beasts 
and wandering savages. Without inquiring too curiously into 
the bargains by which the natives resign their possessions, we are 
content with. the fact that European culture and civilization are 
here shooting along the line of the river and its branches; and 
the inland country will soon feel the effects of the finest internal 
navigation, perhaps, that any where exists. _In the mean time this 
improvement has reached the banks of the Mississippi, 
which, till lately, was the western boundary of the United States; 
and since the purchase of Louisiana (the immense tract that lies 
between that river and the Pacific), the spirit of gain and ad- 
venture has produced attempts to explore regions which the 
— of the Spaniards had hitherto concealed from our know- 
e. It is to one of those attempts set on foot and supported 
by the American government, that our attention is called by the 
journal before us. 
The purchase of Louisiana was completed in December, 1803; 
and —- in 1804 that. government, with laudable activity, de- 
termined to send an expedition of discovery across their newly 
acquired territory to the ocean, No plan appeared more pro- 
mising than to ascend the Missouri, which falls into the Missis- 
sippi, 140 miles above the mouth of the Ohio, im lat. 41° ; the 
object being not merely to explore the country, but to deter- 
mine the possibility of a commercial communication between the 
first of those.rivers and the Pacific by means of the Columbia. 
The Missouri, which is in fact the main stream, though it loses the 
name at its confluence with the Mississippi, had been already as- 
cended by French traders to the distance of 1300 miles; but no 
accurate account had been given even of that part; and of the 
course of the river and country beyond we were altogether igno- 
rant. To the expedition were attached 43 men under the com- 
mand of Captains Lewis and Clarke; and on the 14th of May 
.they proceeded up the Missouri in one batteau and two peri- 
ogues. So few parts of the globe remain unexplored, especially 
in the temperate latitudes from 38 to 48°, that we looked 
forward to the discoveries of this corps with considerable ex- 
_pectation. Our hopes were somewhat checked in the outset, 
when instead of sitting down to a magnificent quarto, with maps, 
plates, and ‘ all appliances and means to boot’, as we had a 
right to expect from a plan executed under such auspices, we 
took upa shabby octavo, the production of a mere underling, 
and without one chart to guide the eye, or assist the . memory. 
Led on, however, by the subject, we began the perusal of this 
journal, 
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journal, and, what we believe few can say who have seen the 
book, actually finished it. , 

It is curious to observe how ingeniously Mr. Gass has avoided 
whatever could mterest or amuse. All he says, we have no doubt, 
is strictly true: at least, if intolerable dulness be a symptom of 
truth in narration, he has amply vindicated his veracity. There 
are so many facts that we care not to know, and so little detail 
on those we do; and the two kinds are jumbled in so heterogene- 
ous a compound, that we have seldom undergone a severer trial of 
patience than in attempting to separate them. ‘The appearance 
of a volcano a thousand miles from the sea, and the death of a 
grey horse are recorded in the same breath, and with equal faith- 
fulness, brevity and indifference. ‘The day and hour are care- 
fully noted when Captain Lewis issued a glass of old whiskey to 
all the crew; and when ‘ Captain Clarke yave the sick a dose of 
Rush’s pills, to see what effect they would have.’ ~Througli such 
sickening minutiz must we wade to pick up, occasionally, a va- 
luable fact, which after all rather whets our curiosity than re- 
wards our search. Thus he tells us at one time, that they jour- 
neyed on by a buffalo path ten feet wide, and at another that they 
killed a deer at a /ick: now, important as it is to know the mode of 
their march and the death of this deer, we should have erred 
infinitely such a description of the path and the /ick, as might have 
illustrated some curious facts in the natural history of America. 

The plains to the west of the Mississippi are now almost the 
only resort of that prodigious population of buffaloes, which was 
formerly diffused over the whole interior. Between the Apa- 
lachian ridge and the Mississippi they are nearly extirpated ; 
but when the Anglo-Americans first penetrated the woods of 
those regions, it was chiefly along the tracks which were formed 
by the buffaloes in their anoual visits to the salt-licks.. It is a 
singular circumstance, that all the quadrupeds of North America, 
both wild and tame, native and imported, have a sort of instinctive 
passion for salt; and as if nature had intended that this passion 
should not be without its object, there are interspersed all over 
that continent springs of brine, and earthy rocks impregnated with 
saline matter. 'To these the elk, the bear, the deer and the buffalo, 
at whatever distance their pasture-grounds may be, periodically 
repair, and laying aside their natural antipathies, drink and bathe 
in the springs, or lick the salt rocks, many of which, im the 
course of ages, have been excavated by their tongues into the 
most fantastical shapes. ‘They appear also to have been the re- 
sort of the. mammoth in remote ages, for it is principally * the 
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licks that the remains of that animal are found. The paths thus 
formed by the infallibility of mstinct, extendimg often: for 200 
miles, are lined out with mathematical exactness, going directly 
to their object by the shortest possible way, and never deviating 
but to avoid impassable obstructions. So true is this, that a 
great part of the roads, which now traverse and connect exten- 
sive districts in the back setdements, were originally nothing 
more than buffalo tracks. There is not a word of information 
in the journal on this curious subject; but from the frequent 
mention of licks, &c. we are inclined to think that much might 
have been obtained. We onght not, however, to complain of 
Mr. Gass, whose journal of each day, taken on the spot amidst 
toils and privations, does him credit in his subordinate situation; 
and to whom alone, of all that were engaged in the expedition, 
the public, as far as we can hear, are yet under any obligation: 
If blame attach any where, it is = to the projectors who 

ui the expedition injudiciously, or to the of it 
Mm en not — their duty to their employers. The lon- 
gitude is not once determined—no means, or at least no at- 
tempt to observe with this view the moon or the satellites of 
Jupiter is on record—no thermometrical or barometrical in- 
formation—no symptom of a single philosophical instrument 


being on board, except the common sextant for ascertaining 
the latitude; and we hear of no excursions or experiments of 
Captains Lewis and Clarke to determine any thing beyond 
the bearing of a river. Some specimens of their powers of 
nomenclature are not ere to an opinion of their 


science and discretion. e puerile pedantry of calling ri- 
vers Independence and 4 ram | is inexcusable: but the 
consummation of absurdity and loyalty occurs wher arrive 
at a place near the head of the Missouri, where it divides into 
three pretty equal branches. It is resolved here that the name 
Missouri shall be dropt, and the central branch being baptized 
Jefferson rolls on its idential course between- the sister 
streams of Wisdom and Philanthropy. We would rather know 
the American rivers by the most barbarous of native sounds, than 
submit to such canting affectation as this. Indeed wherever it is 
possible to catch the Indian appellation it ought to be retained, 
that some slight record at least may remain of the poor tribes 
‘ that are melting away before the white man’s enterprize and ca- 
ity. Thus, we are better pleased with the sounds of 
anna, Alleghany, and Monongahela, than if these rivers 
been either called after those of our own country, pes 
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the names of their first discoverers: There are exceptions how- 
ever to this rule, and we sincerely hope, for the sake of future 
who are to recline on the banks of the Kous-koos-ke, and 
celebrate the beauties «f Sho-sho-ne, that, ere they tune their 
lay, some more harmonious names may be imposed on their 
favorite streams. ; 
Having detained the reader so long with introductory remarks, 
we shall proceed very shortly to describe the route of the ex- 
pedition ; and shall then sift the chaff of this volume for the few 
grains of. wheat it- may contain. With. the exception of five 
months spent m winter quarters, the first year was employed in 
continually ascending the Missouri, and m May 1805, the party 
found themselves, by the course of the river, 2000 miles from 
its mouth. Even here it has a breadth of 300 yards of deep 
water, and 190 of sandy beach; and it is extraordinaryenough, 
and highly encouraging to future colonists, that not one fall is 
met with in ail this distance, nor even a rapid so strong as to 
require a portage. Yet the character of the Missouri is that of 
a rapid river throughout ; and if we copsider that after joining 
the Mississippi, it has still a thousand miles to flow to the sea 
with an average current of four miles an hour, we sball have 
some idea of the elevation of the ground which Mr. Gass and 


his friends had reached. Accordingly he informs us that they 
had now got mto a country which presented little to view but 
barrenness and desolation. Here he stops, as if entering on a 
new scene, to review the space he had passed, and as it is almost 
the only attempt he makes at general observation, we shall give 
the result in his own words. 


* From the mouth of the Missouri to that of the river Platte, a 
distance of more than six hundred miles, the land is generally of a 
good quality, with a sufficient quantity of timber; in many places 
very rich, and the country pleasant and beautiful. ' 

* From the confluence of the river Platte with the Missouri to the 
sterile desert we lately entered, a distance of upwards of fifteen 
hundred miles, the soil is less-rich, and, except iw the bottoms, the 
land of ‘an inferior quality ; but may in general be called good se- 
cond-rate land. The country is rather hilly than level, though not 
mountainous, rocky or stony, The: hills in their unsheltered state 
are much exposed to be washed by heavy rains. This kind of coun- 
try and soil which has fallen under our observation in our progress 
up the Missouri, extends, it is understood, to a great distance on 
both sides of the river. Along the Missouri and the waters which 
flow ‘into it, cotton wood and willows are frequent in the bottoms and 
islands ;~but the upland is almost entirely without timber, snd con- 
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sists‘of large prairies or plains, the boundaries of which the eye can- 
notreach. The grass,is generally short on these immense natural pas-, 
tures, which,in the proper seasons are decorated with blossoms and 
flowers of various colours. The views from the hills are interesting 
and grand.. Wide extended plains with theiy hills and vales, stretch- 
ing away in lessening wavy ridges, until by their distance they fade 
from the sight; large rivers and streams in their rapid course, wind- 
ing in various meanders; groves of cotton-wood and willow along 
the waters intersecting the landscapes in different directions, dividing 
them into various forms, at length appearing like dark clouds and 
sinking in the horizon; these-enlivened with the buffaloe, elk, deer, 
and other animals which in yast numbers feed upon the plains or 
pursue their prey, are the prominent objects, which compose the, 
extensive prospects presented to the view, and strike the attention of 
the beholder. —p, 129. 


.Continuing their voyage up the Missouri, and selecting from 
a number of branches what appeared to be the principal stream, 
they. at Jast arrived at its source among the Rocky. mountains, 
$120 miles from its mouth, and till the last twenty-five, they ad- 
vanced in canoes. It is but a mile from the head spring of the 
Missouri, or Jefferson, to the source of one of the tributary 
streams of .the Columbia, Oregan, or Great River of the West, 
which flows into the Pacific Ocean in lat. 46°. This small 
stream, however, they did not follow ; but taking across the great 
range of mountains and high lands, where rivers rise. ‘ that dis- 
part to different seas’, they came, after a toilsome march of 200 
miles, to the large river Koos-koos-ke, which they descended in 
canoes of their own making, for about 200 miles more, till it 
drought them to one great object of their search, the Columbia. 
This noble river, 860 yards broad where they first saw it, has 
long been the opprobrium of geographers; but the united ex- 
ertions of M‘Kenzie and this corps have ascertained, that it rises 
among the Rocky mountains as far north as lat. 58 or 60, and 
being confined in a plain between two ranges of those moun- 
tains which run nearly parallel to the shore of the Pacific, pur- 
sues a south-easterly course to the very point where Gass fell in 
with it, lat..46°. Having there found an outlet at last by Co- 
lumbia valley, it proceeds to the sea by a pretty direct westerly 
course of about 400 miles. The expedition arrived at its mouth 
in November, 1805, having performed a journey of 4000 miles, 
though the distance in a straight line is not more than 2000. 
Here they took up their winter quarters for four months, during 
which it-rained almost “aden From the, 6th of January, 
éheca ; to 
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to the 6th of March, they had but four days without rain, and 
even these were thick and cloudy. The weather, however, 
though moist was very mild, scarcely any snow fell, and flies 
and other insects were on the wing im the depth of winter; which 
confirms M‘Kenzie’s observation that the climate of the Pacific 
coast assimilates much more than the rest of America*to the 
same latitudes in Europe. 

‘On the 25th of March, 1806, they began to measure - back 
their steps. In the toilsome journey over the mountains before 
mentioned, they were greeted with snow showers in the -be- 
ginning of September, and now, in the latter end of June, they 
marched in the same track over banks of snow 10 feet deep, 
and on the 10th of July saw the high ridge that separates the 
eastern and western waters, covered with snow that had fallen 
the night before. ‘Their toils were at last ended by reaching 
the Missouri agam, where they embarked, secundo flumine, and 
in a few weeks, arrived at St. Louis from whence they hud set 
out, after an absence of two years, four months and ten days. 

We have thus endeavoured to extract an intelligible sketch of 
the route from an account, which, either from its intrinsic ob 
sturity or the want of 2 chart, is the most confused, particularly 
in all that regards the dividing ridges, that we ever recollect to 
have read. We shall now direct the reader’s attention to some 
interesting facts that are slightly mentioned in the Journal. 

1. One of the most remarkable notices Mr.°Gass gives us, 
is announced im the following words: 


‘ On the bank opposite our camp is an ancient fortification, or 
breastwork, similar to those which have been occasionally discovered 
on the western waters. The two ends run at right angles to the ri- 
ver, and the outside, which is 2500 yards in length, parallel to it: 
there is no breast-work thrown up next to the river, the bank as is 
supposed, serving as a sufficient defence on that side.’ p. 47. 


This brief notice is connected with a curious subject, which 
will probably lead to some interesting speculations on the primi- 
tive condition of the country, as soon as the Americans find leisure 
and inclination to exchange the noise and bustle of active pursuits 
for philosophic enquiry. It is surprising indeed that the subject 
of American antiquities should have hitherto attracted so little 
attention. Pinkerton is wholly silent upon it, and Morse (Amer. 
Geogr. p. 463.).does little more than recognize the existence of 
such antiquities. We hope therefore ig@p® to be excused for 
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dwelling a little on facts which to many of our readers must be 
both new and interesting *. 

It is impossible to traverse the central parts of North America, 
especially on the banks of the Ohio and its branches, without 
encountering these monuments of former ages. ‘Though they vary 
in size and form, some being oblong and some circular, they are 
all evidently of the same date; and that, as we shall presently 
shew, a very remote one. There is little doubt that they are 
the work of a people greatly superior in power and civilization 
to the rude and disjointed tribes of barbarians which the Eu- 
ropeans found in those regions. The construction i all is uni- 
form, whether they be intended for convenience in peace or de- 
fence in, war. Jt is this: they consist of a space of from three to 
thirteen acres, raised several feet above the neigh soil, and 
inclosed by a parapet of earth from three to ten feet high, and 
twice as many broad. Either within the inclosure, or ining the 

parapet, there is generally also a conical or pyramidical elevation 
of the same materials, from fifty to senents feet Lacs ic gs and seven 
or eight hundred in circumference. unts ap- 


pear in. some cases to have been places of ig me ry in others of 
retreat in great mundations. There is always too a number of 


tumuli or barrows in the immediate vicinity, mn which remains of 
dead bodies ranged im perfect order, and fragments of powerys 
are still distinguishable. Entrenched camps, composed of these 
three parts, the breast-work, the pyramids, and the barrows, and 
sometimes also with a double parapet and fosse, are to be found 
near the junction of the Muskinghum with the Ohio, on the 
small river. Huron, or Bald Eagle, which runs. into the South 
side of Lake Erie, near the town of Lexington in Kentucky, and 
in various other parts of the Western territory. There is a little 
river called Big-Grave Creek, that runs into the Ohio. ninety-five 
miles below. Pittsburg ;- the name is derived from a tomb on its 
banks, of.a conical form, very much resembling the cromlechs, 
cairns and barrows of our own ancestors; and a mile or two be- 
low is found a suite of entrenchments, with their fosses, partly cir- 





* Our chief authorities for the facts here mentioned are Carver’s Travels—Voy- 
agé dans la Haute Pensylvanie, Vol. I. p.30, and Til. ch. 8.—Papers that have 
been readin the American Philosophical Societies—and Ashe’s Travels, passim.— 
The, last is certainly ¢ book that comes in rather a questionable shape ; age 
pretty clearly an adventurer, who has travelled the country he describes, aud 

with more powers of observation than Gass, but has spoiled a good book by eén- 
grafting incrédible storiés on authentic facts. . We have had recourse to.him with 
eration, and only whem he was,confirmed by the otber accounts. 
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cular and partly square ; and redoubts:are 
tances ; the whole stretching to an extent 
thickness of the forests has yet prevented from wie herders seneracry 
The extreme antiquity of all these works is attested’ by the fact, 
that they ‘are covered with a stratum of vegetable mould nearly 
equal ‘in thickness to the adjacent soil, and that trees-are now 
growing on these ramparts three or four feet im diameter. - Dr: 
Cutler, in examining the oaks on the Muskinghum , be- 
fore they were felled to make way for the new city of arietta, 
declared it his opmion, when he saw some fallen from age and 
others flourishing, that the latter were'a second growth; which 
would carry the zra of the construction of these works at least as 
far back as a thousand years. A ere we 
Cumberland and Alleghany ridges to the Southern states of 
and the two Floridas, we meet with works of similar date sd 
appearance, except that they are not intended for military par- 
ow so probably either as head places ‘of resort, ‘or for’ re~ 
or Kei off the waters of the rivers. Of these peace- 
fal ere erections the Cherokee tradition says, that they were exactly 
as they now are, when the forefathers of those Indians, about 
the end of the}4th century, invaded this country from the moun- 
tains of Mexico. In none of the works we have méntioned is 
there to be found either brick or wrought stone, or any trace of 
iron tools being emploved ; which, while it accounts for the com- 
parative rudeness of the execution, increases our astonishment at 
the combination of strength and counsel necessary for their com- 
pletion. To have been able to collect and put together the enor- 
mous mass of materials which they contam, siege epcbten: a anna of 
life very different from that of savage hunters e 
tives look upon these curious vestiges of antiquity with the 1 the ‘tet 
perfect indifference, and evert the voice of tradition is silent with 
respect to their origin. The precarious and :far-sought produce 
of the chace could never have maintained on one spot the labourers 
necessary for their erection, far less the population which these 
camps or asylums were destined to contain. The people that 
raised them, therefore, must have been tillers of de ‘erties 
= — Indians we found there not only were not, but eohich 
nor influence of Europeans can yet prevail on them 
to be. cathe co-operation of a people, united in a powerful body 
by ‘subordination: and law, is required to account. for appear- 
ances: and the question occurs, could such a ‘be extin- 
tinguished and replaced by petty, insulated hordes of barbarians? 
or must we adopt a still more mortifying conclusion, that long 
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state of,,wasfare ‘could efface even .the last, traces of civilization 
in the.same_people,.,and brutify, them to the degree of ignorance, 
and apathy in. which we found them? The. perfect, similarity, of 
these constructions. over. a territory of 40° of longitude and 15% 
of. latitude, indicates an identity.of origin, institutions and, lan-, 
guage, that forms a striking contrast withthe despicable frag-, 
ments of, nations now scattered over the same.country.., .We L 
not pretend, nor borhan is it possible, in. the present, imperfect 
state of our knowledge, to come to a just conclusion on, this cu- 
rious,subject, The works we have described are, now, like the 
pyramids of. Egypt, silent and mysterious witnesses of the exist- 
ence, and, industry of an ancient people, and their relations with 
the former,state of this part of the world are enveloped perhaps 
in impenetrable darkness. But though these camps and earthen 
pyzamids are little more than imperceptible pots; when com- 
pared. withthe grandeur of their Egyptian rivals, they are yet, 
of all human works which America contains, the most ancient, 
the most extraordinary, and the most wortlry of minute examima- 
tion,™ ; 

2..Another scantling of information, given by Mr.G. with 
his usual provoking conciseness, may be interesting to those who 
are,inclined to speculate on American zoology.. On the top of 
some high bluffs not a great way up the Missouri, and at least.a 
thousand miles from any sea, there.was found ‘ the skeleton or 
back bones of a fish, forty-five feet long, and petrified: part of 
these bones were sent to the city of Washington.’—p. 52. 

3.. Though the intercourse of our party with the natives was 
frequent, there are few characteristic traits given, and very little 
to add to the correct representations,we already possess of Ame- 
rican-Indian mamers. _ We will not expose the reader's organs 
of speech tothe risk of pronouncing the. intractable names of 
tribes that occupy, rather than inhabit, the vast regions of 
Louisiana. They are, in general, miserable beings, shivering in 
the coldest + weather ‘ without (as Mr. G. expresses it) an arti- 
cle of clothmg but their breech-clouts,’ and half-starved amidst 
the means of plenty. Except among the Flat-head Indians, chas- 
tity is,a virtue held in no estimation. The singular and deform- 





' V. Voya dans la Haute Pens. IIT. p. 188. : 
~ + How’ cold ‘it sometimes is in the’inland country on the North bend of the Mis 
souri, _ appear from the fact Mr.G. mentions, that ‘on the 10th wae go 

irits froze into ice in fifleen minutes.’ We however, 
the spirit had’been oe diated ey SOY APH: HIRI 
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ing’custom of depressing the forehead, among the es 
mentioned, and from which they take their name, shews'that' 
ideas of beauty do not much accord with those of the old-world. 
It is performed: in-infancy in the following manner,’ and _— 
bly tends to increase their natural stupidity. _‘ A’ piece 
is placed against the back of the head, extending from foarte shoul- 
ders some distance’ above it ; another shorter piece extends from 
the eyebrows to the top of the first, and they are then bouhd to- 
gether with thongs,’ so as to press back the forehead, make ‘the 
head rise at the top; and force it out above the ears.’—p. 224. 
Along the route in general the natives were’ mild and timid, 
with a kind of instinctive awe of the superiority of white mem, 
Having no: attachments to country or government, they 
masters without reluctance, and were proud to be dubbed» Aime- 
rican subjects and receive nominal honours from Captains’ Lewis 
and Clarke. They seldom appear but in vagabond: parties of 
eight or ten families, who move about as the wretched fare’that 
uncultivated nature.affords them is exhausted. ‘The most -nu- 
merous nation Gass saw on the Columbia was the Wall-a-waltz, 
amounting to 500 souls, and they were not stationary. ‘Except 
among the Mandans and Rickarees, who raise a little ‘corn, ’there 
seems no attempt to chim from nature any thing more that her 
spontaneous gifts. Yet these people dwell in a country, which 
wants only the hand of man:to make it one of the finest»in ‘the 
world.’ The face of the earth is’ not here, as in many other parts 
of America, wholly overspread with thick forests, requiring the 
labour of an age to clear it. In many places there is even a 
great scarcity of timber. During one icine day’s -voyage down 
the Columbia, the party could not collect ‘sticks enough to ¢ook 
with. But the greater proportion of the country they traversed 
is agreeably diversitied with woods, and immense plains, or 
prairies, extending as far as the eye can reach, and covered with 
a profusion of timothy grass and clover. These plas, so ad- 
mirably adapted for agricultural purposes, format present ‘the 
pasture grounds of vast herds of buffaloes; and though the 
idea is so obvious, and the thing so practicable, the natives have 
never ee of domesticating an animal, whose muscular 
gentle nature seem to invite man to the task. ' They 
hunt feand dows for fopd, and when they have killed one,’ pre- 
‘serve the head, and present it with a bowlful of victuals, saying 
* Eat that! by way of conciliating the favour sendtindasingy the 
‘capture of more... They have horses also of Spanish ‘breed, 
Seeviepes clip ten dling: and flax and rice grow wild in 
e 
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tejbestin by she sem Sdn, wiott mgpeaing tn attempt to 
prove the produce 

‘Gedasita right of property ts tho 20 should be vested in these 

tribes, might perhaps admit of learned dispute ; but 

we cannot come armed to the discussion with Puffendorff 

and - ee carmen = eee oe rower ame 

sertiou, that-humanity will be a gainer, w present race 

shall be melted down into a nobler population. The Americans 
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«i Anterican goverment will, iti to be hoped, prosecute 
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certain passages produces, in the imaginations of many of their 
readers, disorders which are far from being sufficiently corrected 
by the moral maxims, the good examples, or the warning events. 
Of such grievous misdemeanours Fielding is notoriously guilty ; 
other writers also, from whom better things might have been ex- 
pected, have stained their pages with indelicate details. But 
the practice is a shameful violation of good manners, and adntits 
of no excuse ; for either the details are superfluous, which is 
most frequently the case ; or else the story should be suppressed 
altogether, as one which will do more harm than good to far the 
greater number of those who will certainly peruse it. 

But there is another way im which it may be apprehended 
that novels are frequently hurtful. ‘The epic poem and the ro- 
mance of chivalry transport us to a world of wonders, where 
supernatural agents are mixed with the human characters, wheré 
the human characters themselves are prodigies, and where events 
are‘produced by causes widely and manifestly different from 
those which regulate the course of human affairs. With such a 
world we do not think of comparing our actual situation ; to 
such characters we do not presume to assimilate ourselves or out 
neighbours ; from such a concatenation of marvels we draw no 
conclusions with regard to our own expectations in real life. 
But real life is the very thing which novels affect to imitate ; and 
the young and inexperienced will sometimes be too ready to 
conceive that the picture is true, in those respects at least in 
which they wish it to be so. Hence both their temper, conduct 
and happiness may be materially injured. For novels are often 
romantic, not indeed by the relation of what is obviously mira- 
culous or impossible, but by deviating, though perhaps insen- * 
sibly, beyond the bounds of probability or consistency. And 
the girl who dreams of the brilliant accomplishments and en- 
chanting manners which distinguish the favourite characters in 
those fictitious histories, will be apt to look with contempt on 
the most respectable and amiable of her acquaintance; while in 
the shewy person and flattering address of somé contemptible 
and perhaps profligate coxcomb, she may figure to herself the 
prototype of her imaginary heroes, the only man upon earth 
with whom it is possible to be happy. Nay if she should 
venture to indulge her lover with a private assignatién, ‘she 
knows from those authentic records that her conduct i satic= 
tioned by the example of ladies of the most inflexible virtte. 
Sher may still plead the same a for her justification, if 
for the sake of this fascinating youth she render herself an out- 
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cast from. her station and her family. Whatever she may give 
up, she has learned from her oracles that no saerifice can be too 
great for real love ; that real love, such as subsists and ever Will 
subsist, between herself and the best of men, is adequate to fill 
every hour of her existence, and to supply the want of every 
other gratification and every other employment. And although 
she may be prevented by fortunate circumstances or by the pre- 
valence of better principles from exhibiting in her own fate the 
catastrophe of a melancholy novel, yet tinctured with such no- 
tions she must even in prosperity be lamentably disappointed in 
her fondest hopes, and look with a joyless heart to the society of 
ordinary mortals, to the ordinary duties and ordinary comforts of 
life ; those duties which the sober-minded discharge with cheer- 
fulness, and those comforts in which they acquiesce with con- 
tentment and delight. 

But whatever may be the case with other novels, we were led 
to anticipate, great satisfaction from the perusal of Amelie 
Mansfield: for the title-page informs us that it is the work of 
Madame Cottin, the author of Elizabeth or the Exiles of 
Siberia, one of the most beautiful, interesting and edifying 
narratives. with which we are acquainted. It exhibits human 
nature in a most engaging and instructive view; conjugal 
and parental love brightening the winter of adversity, and filial 
piety inspiring an amiable girl with a fortitude which no hard- 
ships or dangers could subdue. Nor are these the visions of 
imagination only. The author assures us in her preface that 
the subject of her history was true, and that both the virtues 
and the sufferings of the real heroine were beyond the descri 
tion. In fact, what in a novel might be considered as romantic 
fictions are not superior to the noble examples which real life 
has exhibited of a wife, a daughter, or a mother’s love. Such 
examples have a powerful tendency both to purify and exalt the 
character. And from the evidence which Elizabeth afforded of 
a sound judgment and well-regulated mind, as well as of un- 
common talents, we should have conceived that any work which 
was sanctioned by the name of Madame Cottin, might, from 
that circumstance alone, be recommended with confidence for 
a young lady’s library. 

With these prepossessions we began the novel before us. It is 
certainly a work of genius ; but we regretted to find it in many 
resi very unlike what we had promised ourselves from the 
author of Elizabeth ; and we now proceed to mention so —_ 
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of the story and of the manner in which it is told, as may point 
out on what grounds our opinion is founded. 

The count of Woldemar had one son and two daughters. 
By his son, the baron of Woldemar,‘he had a grandson Ernest. 
He had grandchildren also by each of his daughters; for one 
of them was marriéd to the count of Lunebourg, father of the 
heroine Amelia and of her brother Albert ; and the other was 
married to the baron of Geysa, and had a daughter Blanche. 
Now the old count of Woldemar was exceedingly proud of his 
family, which we are told had given electors to Saxony, and 
kings to Poland ; and having seen his children married suitably 
to their dignity, he thought proper to extend the same care to 
his grandchildren, that after his death the blood of the Woldemars 
might not be polluted, at least t6 the third generation. So he 
made a will, by which he appointed his grandson Ernest heir of 
his fortune and title on the condition of marrying Amelia; in 
case of refusal on her part be deprived her of her share in his 
fortune, and the young gentleman’s hand was next to be offered 
to Blanche of Geysa on the same terms. If the young man 
himself should be refractory, he lost his claim to his grand- 
father’s inheritance, which in that case devolved upon Albert 
with the obligation of marrying Blanche. 

Having made this judicious settlement, which he might as 
well have let alone, ee old count died when Ernest was ten 
years old, Amelia scarcely nine, and her brother Albert four- 
teen. While he was yet living, all his grandchildren had been 
educated together at his own house, an arrangement which he 
conceived would facilitate his favourite plan. But here he was 
mistaken. The young people coonlen at their romps; and 
Amelia could not bear the haughty spirit of Ernest, who ap- 
pears indeed to have been a spoiled child. One day in paru- 
cular he endeavoured to make her swear obedience to him as 
her future husband ; for with the same prudence which seems to 
have directed all the measures of this far-sighted old gentleman, 
they had even when children been informed of their grand- 
father’s will. Amelia stoutly refused, and struggled to get free; 
her brother came to rescue her; Ernest knocked him down with 
a large book, and then made her own pretty mouth bleed by his 
endeavours to stop her cries of murder. What was still worse, 
he refused even at his mother’s entreaty to ask Amelia’s pardon, 
pleading his right to insist on his wife’s obedience. His mother, 
who seems to have had more sense than her father-in-law, 
though she had as much pride as if she had been of his own 
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blood, very wisely sent her son to the university of Leipsic, 
without insisting on an interview between the young couple in 
their present temper; and Amelia, enraged at his want of sub- 
mission, as soon as it was reported to her, swore an oath of her 
own that he never should be hers, the direct counterpart of the 
oath which Ernest had dictated. 

In these dispositions Ernest and Amelia parted, and saw each 
other no more for many years afterwards. the mean time his 
preceptors at the university, though they acknowledged the su- 
periority of his genius and his progress in his studies, complained 
of his haughty and inflexible spirit, and threatened on that ac- 
count to send him back to his family. Provoked at the threat, 
he quitted the university by his own authority and returned home. 
Here he did not find Amelia, who was living with her parents. 
His mother, who was now a widow, entrusted him to the care of 
a a young man, who though but six years older than himself 

and accustomed to reprove him with freedom, had alone ac- 
quired an ascendant over him. With this companion she sent 
him to travel, and had the satisfaction of hearing that the 
most favourable changes were taking place in his character and 
conduct. 

But Amelia, steady to the aversion uced by their childish 
quarrels, lent a. deaf-ear to his ’s representations, and 
listened only to the accounts of his former misdemeanours. 
There was however another eause which contributed still more 
to her alienation from Ernest. She had fallen in love with 
Mansfield, a young poet, who on account of his talents was 
received by her parents with distinction and kindness, not as one 
who oobi ever think of aspiring td their daughter's hand, but as 
@ man of genius whom they admired and protected. We shall 
not follow all the progress of this courtship, which is very pret- 
tily detailed im a narrative of Amelia’s. Only we beg peas to 
observe, that a well educated girl who had any thing like a pro- 


regard for her reputation, or a proper sense of her dignity, 
thould have resented as an insult the proposal which her lover 
presumed to make, of meeting him privately in the evening 
‘ under the great Pawel eal park,’a proposal the more 
improper, as the on oo which he alleged was that she 


might bid him farewell. In short, although her father on his 
death-bed had insisted, and her brother had solemnly assured 
her that her marriage with Ernest should be left to her own free 
choice, yet without condescending to wait a year or two, till 
she might have an opportenity to Judge for herself if her cousin 
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was indeed as amiable as he was now represented, she forsook all 
for love, and eloped with the poet. . 

For this rash step she suffered severely ; and here we presume 
the history is intended for a warning to those young ladies who 
marry in haste. That her family should renounce her was only 
what she must have expected; her brother, however, though 
provoked at her indiscretion, remamed firmly attached to her ; 
but Mansfield, for whom she had made such a sacrifice, and who 
had sworn that his love should end only with his life, Mansfield 
grew unfaithful and profligate, forsook her at last, and was killed 
by a Russian officer in a quarrel about an opera girl. From 
that period she lived at Dresden for three years in the most pro- 
found obscurity, having no comfort but her brother's tender- 
ness, being permitted to see Blanche once only during all that 
time, and entirely disowned by every other relation. 

But after this long season of distress, happier days arose again 
on poor Amelia. Her husband’s uncle, Mr. Grandson, a plain 
but respectable old man, had retired to a delightful residence in 
Switzerland, where he lived in splendour on the fortune which he 
had made by commerce, and invited Amelia to be the mistress 
of his house and to inherit his wealth. Warned as she had been 
‘ of the miseries arising from imprudence, we may now expect 
that it can only be some external calamity which is to disturb her 
repose. We have no suspicion that she will ever forget the 
good resolutions which she expresses so beautifully in the follow- 
ing passage of a letter to her brother. ‘ Ah! mon ami, ne 
crains point que je t’afflige encore par de nouvelles erreurs. Je 
suis retenue dans la route du bien, non seulement par mon in- 
terét, mais par le tien qui m’ est plus cher encore; et j’.ai du 
moins recueilli ce fruit de mes fautes, qu’elles m’ont inspwé une 
si grande mefiance de moi-méme, que désormais je ne veux voir 
que par tes yeux, n’étre éclairée que par tes conseils, ne suwre 
que tes exemples, et enfin ne conserver de moi que mon coeur 
pour taimer ; et si dans la suite on me trouve eelanibanitndos 
vertus de mon modéle, je m’enorgueillirai de pouvoir dire, 
comme la terre odorante du poete Persan, Je ne suis pas la 
rp mais j'ai vecu pres Gelle’ But alas! the tempter ee 

$ way into paradise, a ing again in the form of a beautifi 
youth, and still more Gaeniee ton before; her better resolu- 
tions vanished before him, ‘ and her last state was worse than 
her first.’ ° 

In a dark and tempestuous night of February, Henry Semler 
and his attendants were saved by the exertions of Mr. Grand- 
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son’s domestics from perishing in the snow, and welcomed with 
the utmost humanity and kindness to a safe shelter in the abode 
of wealth and beauty. Of this hospitality Semler was unworthy. 
He came under a fictitious name for a most unmanly purpose. 
He was no other than our old acquaintance Ernest, the young 
count of Woldemar. Indignant that a man so low as Mans- 
field should have been preferred to him, he had stolen away 
from his companion with the hope of finding some means to in- 
troduce himself to Amelia as a stranger ; and his intention was to 
gain her affections and then to abandon her with contempt. This 
was certainly a design which no one who deserved the name of a 
gentleman could entertain for a moment; yet with unpardon- 
able inconsistency the author evidently tends that Ernest 
should be regarded as a man of a high and generous spirit. 

But as the wicked are often caught in their own snare, so our 
promising youth became desperately enamoured with Amelia, 
though he could not endure the thought of marrying Mansfield’s 
widow, or of wounding by such a unjon his mother’s happiness, 
to whom he was tenderly attached. And now the author puts 
forth all her strength in describing the struggles between love, 

ride, and filial affection, and the gradual but fatal triumph of 
ove. Although Ernest never condescended to give any account 
of his situation, and for some time at least declared that to their 
marriage there were obstacles which he knew not how to sur- 
mount, yet Amelia permits his tender assiduities. The good 
uncle however, who never dreamed of any thing but an honour- 
able courtship, but who thought it long in coming to a proper 
conclusion, hastened the catastrophe which he meant to prevent. 
Upon his remonstrances, Ernest declared that ke would soon be 
free, and happy to marry Amelia, but declined an immediate 
union. He was ordered by Mr. Grandson to quit the house 
instantly, but Amelia was moved to compassion by his rueful 
countenance, and with inexcusable rashness granted him a pri- 
vate interview at midnight. Here he swore to be her husband, 
and she, as might be expected, forfeited her title to a station 
among virtuous women. But after all his oaths the fickle 
youth was persuaded by his mother to renounce his mistress; 
and we have now a tale of sorrows, in many places admi- 
rably told and deeply interesting. Amelia, worn out with an- 
guish, died at the moment when the countess of Woldemar con- 
sented to their union, and Ernest could not survive the woman 
whom he had forsaken. 

In this novel we certainly find muck to admire, and much 
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even to approve ; but there are some things so improper as to 
disgrace and discredit the whole work. 

For the reasons suggested in the beginning of this article, 
every person of good morals will concur in reprobating the inde- 
licacy of certain passages. But independently of this circum- 
stance, it is extremely improper that such characters as Ernest 
and Amelia should be held up, as they evidently are, to our love 
and esteem. 

In the character of Ernest we have already taken notice of 
one particular, which is decidedly inconsistent with a high or 
generous mind, But we find him still more reprehensible as 
we advance in the history. With a profligacy incompatible both 
with honour and humanity he forsakes Amelia after he had re- 
peatedly bound himself to her by engagements which every 
honest maa would regard as indissoluble, and which became if 
possible of still stronger obligation when he had reduced her to a 
situation where his infidelity must be the source of irretrievabie 
misery. ‘The author endeavours to screen him from reproach by 
ascribing this painful sacrifice to his apprehensions for his mo- 
ther’s life. But unless these apprehensions could have excused 
him for abandoning his wife who had never injured hun, they 
could not excuse him for abandoning Amelia. In fact, his mother 
had no right to demand the sacrifice, and was both unjust and 
cruel in demanding it. And without troubling our readers with 
detailing the mean artifices to which he stooped in order to con- 
ceal from Amelia his real name and situation, or with suggesting 
the deliberate baseness of concealing what she had so unques- 
tionable an interest and right to know, enough has been said to 

int out the gross impropriety into which the author has fallen 
in the formation of her hero’s character. We do not insist that 
the hero of a fictitious history should be faultless. ‘The history 
may be both interesting and instructive by representing the gra- 
dual perversion of a character originally good, or by the awful 
warning which is exhibited when a man of real worth is driven by 
the frenzy of passion to the perpetration of a deed which the 
next moment tortures him with remorse, and ends in his ruin. 
But the author must never forget, that while the victim of pas- 
sion continues enslaved to passion, while the character origi- 
nally good continues perverted, so long they must be repre- 
sented as objects of abhorrence. Besides, there are designs 
which the worthless only can deliberately form, or even entertain 
fora moment ; and our author has conceived and brought forth 
a hero, who, to high pretensions of honour and an exquisite sen- 
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sibility of virtue, unites arm 4 and practices which can belong 
only to a profligate scoundrel. Yet this monstrous production 
is to be the object of our love and esteem, for he is esteemed and 
beloved by persons of the most exemplary virtue, who are per- 
fectly apprised of the whole of his conduct. . 
- hen again we turn to the heroine, we cannot say that the 
author has furnished our young ladies with a very edifying spe- 
culation. We pass over her conduct before her arrival in Swit- 
zerland ; but we must observe that from the beginning of her 
attachment to Ernest, she falls into a series of deliberate impro- 
prieties which can hardly be supposed in a young woman of 
good sense and good principles. i: was folly and meanness to 
permit the assiduities of a man who had never condescended to 
give an account of himself. It was worse to permit the conti- 
nuance of those assiduities, and even of indiscreet familiarities, 
after he had presumed to declare that although he was unmar- 
ried he could only be her friend.. But when under those most 
questionable circumstances she consented to a private and mid~’ 
night interview, it is plain that if it had ended innocently, the 
lady would have been indebted not to her own virtue but to her 
lover’s forbearance. Nor is there any real penitence to restore 
her to esteem: for even when she has every reason to believe 
that the man who injured her so deeply had basely forsaken 
her, she continues still the slave of a disgraceful passion. When 
she is forsaking her child to go in quest of her faithless lover, we 
find in her journal the following words among others still more 
disgusting. ‘ Dis, homme cruel! es-tu satisfait de la passion 
qui me devore? son empire est-il assez terrible? et la puissance 
ue tu exerces sur mon [ache cceur te laisse-t-elle quelque chose 
desirer ?” 

We may be told indeed that, doomed as she is to sufferings so 
severe, her errors whatever may be, will be considered asa 
warning, not as a model, is might be the case if her 
sufferings arose from her errors. But her sufferings arise from 
quite different causes. Her lover does not forsake her be- 
cause she ceased tu be respectable, but because he could not 
resist his mother’s solicitations. Her imprudent attachment 
to Mansfield, is indeed attended with the punishments which 
were its natural consequences; but her worse than imprudent 
conduct with Ernest, does not at all alienate her friends; she 
is still beloved as the most amiable and revered, as the most 
respectable of women ; and, but for the most i ble con- 
currence of two most unprobuble circumstances, the silliness of 
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Ernest and the unnatural barbarity of his mother, her crime 
would have conducted her at once to dignity and splendour. 
Now we are apprehensive that many readers may be more en+ 
couraged by the happiness which might be expected to crown 
her guilt, than warned by the melancholy catastrophe which 
is produced entirely and obviously by accidental causes. And 
although it is true that in the midst of her desolation she is 
stung with the pangs of remorse, it is an obvious reflection that 
these pangs would svon subside if she were united to her lover, 
Indeed this reflection is forced upon us, because in the deepest 
remorse and deepest misery, she still glories in her shame, she 
adores him whom she must have considered as completely worth- 
less, and dwells on the happiness of her love with all the exag- 
gerations of the wildest fancy, and with an eloquence which can- 
not but be fatally impressive on a youthfal mind. Hear, for in- 
stance, the following account which she gives of the state of her 
mind ina church to which she had retired at night for shelter and 
safety,—a passage which affords a favourable specimen of the 
author’s talents, though not of the soundness of her judgment. 


* Je me suis retirée vers le cheur, qui m’a paru étre le plus som- 
bre et le plus reculé; 1a, je me suis couchée par terre, sur un tom- 
beau sans doute, mais je n’ai pas peur des tombeaux; tout ce qui 
est insensible et mort me fait envie; je voudrais étre cette pierre 
insensible, ce monument glacé, cette ruine qui s’écroule; je vou- 
drais n’avoir jamais existé—~Oh! qu’il est affreux, en quittant la 
vie, de voir l’ignominie dont on s'est couvert, réjaillir sur ceux 
qu'on aima, et d’avoir perdu le droit de demander des larmes & un 
ami, & un frére, & un enfant!—S’ils en versent sur mon mort, ce 
sera des larmes de honte.—Ah! que ne puis-je, comme ces froides 
pierres, ne vivre dans aucun souvenir, et étre morte dans tous les 
ceurs, comme je voudrais |’étre pour l’éternité!—Au milieu de ces 
réflexions, j'ai senti que le poids de la vie m’étouflait; je me suis 
levée: ‘ Non, non, ai-je dit, c’en est trop! je ne veux plus voir la 
terre des vivans, ni aucun homme: je veux mourir.—Adieu, Er- 
nest! adieu! je cours m’ensevelir dans l’éternel oubli de ce monde 
et de toi.” J'ai voulu sortir de l’église pour executer mon funeste 
dessein; les portes étaient fermées; les cierges de la chapelle 
étaient étejnts; j’étais seule dans ce vaste édifice: i] m’a semblé 
que la main de Dieu me retenait; alors je suis revenue sur mes pas, 
mais avec un esprit plus tranquille. ‘Tout, autour de moi, était 
silencieux et sombre comme dans la vallée de la mort. Je mar- 
chais lentement sans pouvoir former aucune idée distincte, lorsque 
tout 4 coup j'ai entendu un bruit de cloche. Un moment apres, 
derritre la grille qui s¢pare Veglise du cheeur intérieur, des voix 
de femmes ont frappé mes oreilles ; ces saints cantiques, cette mu- 
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sique religieuse, m’ont jetée dans une espéce d’extase: je croyais 
avoir quitté la terre et étre appelée au concert des anges. Il m’a 
semblé voir le ciel ouvert, et Ernest & mes cétés; il me souriait 
avec amour: “ Ma bien-aimé, me disait-il, notre hymen fut décidé 
sur la terre, mais elle n’était pas digne de voir notre félicité, et c’est 
ici qu’elle doit s’accomplir.” I! m’a pressée sur son sein; nos Ames 
se sont confondues; elles sont tombées ensemble dans des torrens de 
délices qui se succédaient sans fin; des voix divines ont répété: 
toujours ! toujours! et les voutes célestes, retentissant de tous cbtés 
ont répondu: toujours! toujours! 

‘ La musique a cessé, et la vision enchanteresse a disparu ; mais le 
bien qu'elle m’avait fait est resté aprés elle ; j’ai pu pleurer et prier ; 
jai remercié Dieu de m’avoir envoyé sur la terre le chAtiment de 
ma faute; heureux qui a assez souffert dans ce monde pour étre 
sir, au moment de la mort, que son expiation est finie ; je l’ai im- 
ploré pour mon fils, innocente victime qui ne recevra plus les ca- 
resses d’une mére! pour Albert, dont les vertus n’avaient pas mérité 
une seur comme moi; pour toi, Ernest, l'auteur de tous mes maux, 
mais que j'aimerai jusqu’a ma derniére heure, comme & celle od je 
me donnai & toi. Ah! puisse ce Dieu de miséricorde, ton juge et 
le mien, te croire assez puni par les peines que j’ai endurées! 
puisse-t-il prolonger mes tourmens sils doivent servir & racheter les 
tiens! et puisse-t-il, 4 toi, qui fus l’idole de mon ceur! te pardonner 
comme je te pardonne !'"—Vol. iii. p. 119. 


In this passage, besides the slavery to a disgraceful na 
r 


which is mingled with the remorse of Amelia, but which is directly 
incompatible with real penitence, we have to remark how much 
the youthful mind may be perverted by the exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the happiness of love. Other representations in the 
same taste are to be found in the book. Of these we shall only 
point out the following, in a letter from Ernest to Amelia, 
on their expected marriage. ‘ Que ne puis-je voir briller ce 
jour qui doit nous réunir, ce jour de bonheur, de volupté qui se 
prolongera jusqu’a la fin de notre vie, et peutétre au dela. Ah! 
si l’amour est le sentiment qui remplit le plus le coeur, c’est que 
c'est celui qui voit le plus loin dans l’avenir, et qui portant avec 
certitude que l’éternité méme ne pourra user ses joulssances, ne 
Yenvisage que comme le commencement d'une felicité sans 
terme.’—Vol. iii. p.58. ‘They who allow themselves to indulge 
in such delirious dream’ must soon awaken to a miserable dis- 
appointment, even when they believe themselves to have reached 
the summit of their hopes. 

The reader however must not suppose that the whole novel is 
written with the same pernicious tendency. ‘There are two ex- 
cellent young men, Albert the brother of Amelia, and — 
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the companion of Ernest, whose letters may in general be pe- 
rused with advantage. But upon the whole we cannot recom- 
mend the book. We object to the indelicacy in some places. 
We object to those representations which encourage the vicious 
to hope for success. We object to those romantic visions 
which throw into a dead gloom the brightest scenes of real life. 
We object to those incompatible assemblages of viftues and 
vices, which must either shock us by their incongruity, or pervert 
our sentiments of right and wrong. We lament that such a 
work should have proceeded from the author of Elizabeth ; and 
still more, that there should be a wish in Britain for import- 
ing, from the schools of France and Germany, those novels and 
dramas which tend at once to corrupt the taste and deprave the 
national character. 





Art. VI. The New Testament, in an improved Version, upon 
the Basis of Archbishop Newcome’s new Translation, with a 
corrected Text, and Notes critical and explanatory ; pub- 
lished by a Society for promoting Christian comet 
and the Practice of Virtue, by the Distribution of Books, 
pp- 612. 8vo. London, Johnson, 1808. 


rHE advantages derived from the labours of the many emi- 
nent men, who have devoted their talents to the elucidation 
of the holy scriptures, have been so great and decided, that the 
public must always receive with pleasure every honest and judi- 
cious attempt’ to add to their acquirements in this unspeakably 
important branch of learning. ‘Those indeed who call to mind 
that the most learned and distinguished divines have published 
works of this description under the modest title of ‘ New 
versions, or ‘ Attempts at revising the present English transla- 
tion,’ will probably be startled at the arrogant appellation of an 
‘ Improved version’-—an appellation, evidently assuming a fact, 
of which, not the authors, but the public, are the judges. 
The name of Archbishop Newcome, however, must command 
respect ; a Society for promoting Christian knowledge cannot be 
suspected, @ priori, of coming forward with any sinister design ; 
and a hope may reasonably be indulged, that there will be found 
in this publication, if not the highest merit, at least some useful 
suggestions, the result of accurate research and diligent inquiry, 
made in a spirit of impartial candour, and dictated by a , aa 

of advancing religious truth. 
It is then with no small regret, that we impart. to our anus 
the 
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the disappointment which we have experienced, and inform them 
that they have here a'work produced in a spirit most adverse to 
fair. mvestigation, and conducted on a plan which must ever 
tend to propagate error to a dangerous extent. We have occa- 
sion to look very little beyond the title-page, before the disguise 
is thrown off, and the real nature of the publication betrayed 
by no umequivocal proofs. It is perceived to come from a so- 
ciety of Socinians, and to have for its main object the propaga- 
tion of the peculiar tenets of that sect. This object is pursued 
with. persevering industry and audacious freedom. ‘The sacred 
code of Christian faith is mutilated and perverted with the most 
unsparing violence. Every allowed rule of fair criticism is oc- 
casionally violated. The meaning of expressions is twisted from 
the acknowledged sense by constructions at once forced and un- 
authorised.—Confident assertion and gratuitous assumption stand 
frequently in the place of reasoning: and reasoning, where it is 
attempted, consists of wrong conclusions built on ill-founded 
premises. In fact, we think ourselves fully warranted in affirm- 
ing, that a more systematic and daring attempt to make the 
holy seriptures bend to the sanction of particular tenets, never 
issued from the British press. 

Much as we reprobate the matter of this publication and the 
plan on which it is conducted, the means which are employed 
to insinuate it into public notice, strike us as yet more reprehen- 
sible. ‘The assumption of the name of a respected prelate of 
the Church of England for the sanction of a work, in which 
every doctrine professed by that church, and by that respected 
member of it, is directly attacked, is something more than an 
artifice ; it is a falsehogd and a fraud. It can have no other ob- 
ject than that of procuring a circulation by drawing in unsuspect- 
ing purchasers, tt is the dagger of an enemy under the cloak of 
a friend! 

We proceed to lay before our readers a statement of the con- 
tents of this publication. The version is preceded by an igtro- 
duction witch occupies 33 pages. In this are contained, a de- 
tail of the origin, progress, and design of the work—an account 
of the canon of the New Testament and of the different editions 
of it—also of the means of improving the text by MSS. ancient 
versions, and critical conjecture. The latter treats of the 
different editions from Mill to Griesbach, with short observa- 
tions on the various readings. A table is subjoined of the dates 
of the several books of the New Testament, and of the most 
useful editious. a 
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As to the origin and design of the work, we are told that, in 
the year 1791, a Society was formed in London for promoting 
Christian knowledge, with which it was from the first a chief 
object to publish an improved version of the scriptures, parti- 
calatly of the New Testament. They applied for this parpote, 
they inform us, to the ‘ late pious and learned Gilbert Wakefield,’ 
but were prevented from availing themselves of his labours by 
his premature death. ‘The design was in 1806 entrusted to @ 
committee of the Society, by whom it has been carried into 
effect. It is stated that they were induced to adopt Archbishop 
Newcome’s translation for their basis, from its general accuracy, 
simplicity, and fidelity, and from its followimg the text of Gries- 
bach. 


They have collected notes, they say, from different commen- 
tators, which, however, they cannot hope will be equally accept- 
able to all readers—it was not their object, they observe, to give 
a version, correct as to verbal criticism, but an improved one, 
which should be generally perspicyous and intelligible, with a more 
correct text than has yet appeared in the English language— 
* also by aa the sacred volume of the technical phrases of 
a systematic theology, which has no foundation in the scri 
themselves, to render the New Testament more generally intel- 
ligible, or at least to preclude many sources of error; and, by 
the assistance of notes, to enable the judicious and attentive 
reader to understand scripture phraseology, and to form a just 
idea of true and uncorrupted Christianity, which is a doctrine 
worthy of all acceptation, and is able to make us wise to ever- 
lasting life.’ 

Now we must freely state, that, without looking beyond this 
representation of their motives, we should have suspected that 
more was meant than was openly expressed. They wish, it 
seems, as a Society for promoting Christian knowledge, to give 
an improved version of the New Testament, not one which may 
be critically correct, but which may be generally perspicuous 
and intelligible. Are we from this to understand, that, in their 
Opinion, our present version is not generally picuous and in- 
telligible? We have known indeed many faults objectéd to R— 
we have heard that here and there a word may be obsolete, ill- 
chosen, or inelegant—that partial ambiguities may arise in some 
places, and that the meaning of the originals not in all pas- 
sages accurately rendered: but the insinuation" that it is not ge- 
nerally perspicuous and intelligible, viz. that it does not, in ge- 
neral, convey the meaning of the original in a language which all 
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must understand, is too palpably remote from truth to be seri- 
ously made. Thus then, from their own account, we should 
have inferred, that underneath their ostensible purpose (which 
cannot be the real one) there lurked some desire of conveying 
new interpretations, and of giving currency and sanction to doc- 
trines not generally received. 

The account of the different MSS. versions and editions is 
extracted principally from Lardner, Michaelis, and other writers 
of eminence; and, as far as we have observed, is sufficiently correct. 

As to the version itself, they announce their intention of not 
deviating unnecessarily from Archbishop Newcome’s text; and 
to this rule they commonly adhere in passages where no new 
doctrines are to be inculcated. In these, their alterations are 
neither frequent nor important—scarcely any pretension is made 
to original criticism, or to a power of nicely ascertaining the 
sense of the sacred text. Where a different translation is given, 
a reason is seldom assigned ; and the only merit, to which a claim 
is preferred, seems to be that of selecting with judgment from 
the labours of others. The notes, critical and explanatory, in 
cases where no peculiar doctrine is to be supported, are few in 
number, scanty in measure, and weak in substance. 

In all passages however, where the peculiar doctrines of the 
Socinian creed are to be inculcated, a much bolder character 
is assamed, and more anxious industry is employed. It would 
seem, that these commentators are determined at all events to hold 
their own opinions, and to make the Scriptures support them by 
some means or other. The page is occasionally embellished with 
copious commentaries and annotations. ‘These are for the most 
part raked together from writers of this persuasion ; some few how- 
ever, besides their great singularity, are recommended by the ad- 
ditional charm of novelty. ‘The great doctrme of our Saviour’s 
incarnation presents a most fatal obstacle to the establishment 
of Unitarian tenets: it becomes therefore absolutely necessary to 
remove this stumbling-block, before the foundation of them can 
be securely laid. But what is to be done? The account of 
the miraculous birth is so plainly and clearly given, that no pos- 
sible glosses can do away the obvious meaning of the words. 
The only plan that remains then, is boldly to strike them off, as 
no part of genuine Scripture.—And accordingly, this plan, so 
simple, and yet so effectual, is actually adopted. The whole 

ssages, at the beginning of the Gospels of St. Matthew and 

t. Luke are printed in Italic letters and included between 
brackets, as an intimation that they are of doubtful authority. 
Annotations 
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Annotations are made, explaining the reasons of this intimation 
—and, as these annotations exhibit no uninstructive specimen of 
ingenious reasoning, and contain much curious matter, we shall 
beg leave hereafter to advert to them.—The first chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel presents another formidable obstacle. Here 
however it is possible to explain away the sense, without having 
recourse to the expedient, confessedly somewhat violent, of 
affixing a mark of doubtful authenticity. Accordingly, the whole 
passage is translated with a different meaning, from that which 
has been received by the whole Christian world: and, lest any 
mistake should after all remain, a commentary is added, to im- 
press upon the reader, that he must never understand the ex- 
pressions in their literal and obvious sense—We are not so 
deeply versed in the productions of Socinian writers, as perhaps 
we ought to be, and cannot therefore undertake to say, how 
many of these glosses are exclusively the property of the pre- 
sent annotators, and how many have been drawn from their pre- 
decessors in the same cause. Some however are so extremely 
singular, that we deem it but common justice to acquit all pre- 
ceding commentators of having produced them, and to give the 
full share of merit to the authors of the present publication.— 
We need not add, that wherever our Saviour is spoken of as the 
Son of God, said to have come from God, or to have existed 
in heaven before his appearance on earth, the meaning is so 
explained as to give no support to the great catholic doctrine of 
his pre-existence and participation of the divine nature. And 
it will readily be understood that they cannot be so wanting to 
their cause, as to leave in their full force, and with their received 
meaning unperverted, any of those striking passages at the be- 
ginning of the.Epistles to the Colossians, Philippians, and He- 
brews, in which the doctrine of our Saviour’s divine nature is 
considered’ to be most clearly and distinctly affirmed. 

But the other tenets of the Socinian creed are maintained 
with an industry no less persevering. The personality of the 
Holy Ghost is denied. The term is said to mean not a separate, 
person, but a personification of quality. The doctrine of the 
atonement and of our Saviour’s vicarious sufferings is opposed 
throughout. Thus, when he is said to give his life a ransom, 
the meaning is asserted to be, not as the suffering of a substi- 
tute, but as ‘ the seal and ratification of a new and better cove- 
nant.’ The existence of angels and spirits is denied: Satan 
is represented not as a real person, but as a personification of 
the evil principle. The doctrine of universal restitution is 
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maintained, and thé eternity of punishments rejected. Our Sa- 
viour’s temptation is represented as a visionary scene. His inter- 
cession for the church and his final judgment are not allowed. 
- We have thus given a general statement of the plan of the 
publication before us. Our limits prevent us from detailing 
every new translated passage, or noticnrg all the commentaries 
subjomed to them. We likewise hold ourselves excused from 
the necessity of formally disproving the arguments here adduced, 
and this for the best of all possible reasons, viz. that the task has 
already been fully and ably performed. An adventurous Priestley 
has at various times stept forward the champion of the cause, 
and an Horsley has as often repelled his attacks, and driven him 
with disgrace from the field. ‘Thus, then, were we to enter on 
a refutation of all the old Socinian objections, here artfully 
revived with am imposing air of novelty and confidénee, we 
should merely have to transcribe the pages, and to re-state the 
proofs of Bishop Bull, Pearson, Edwards, Leslie, Waterland, 
and other eminent writers on this subject. 
- We deem it adviseable however to notice the reasons ad- 
duced to mvalidate the pereer a Ned the aecounts of the mi- 
raculous conception given by St. Matthew and St. Luke. We 
hold it to be of the first importance, that, on @ matter which 
concerns so important a part of our Christian histery, no ill- 
founded insinuations or doubts should be suffered to remain ; 
and we think that by a little investigation of the arguments ad- 
vaticed on this point, we shall exhibit no improper specimen of 
the critical ability possessed by these writers, of the fairness of 
their representations, and of their pretensions to honest dealing. 
* It is understood then, that in this publication the 
containing the account of the miraculous conception are marked 
as of doubtful authority, viz. from v. 17. of ch. i. to the end of 
ch. ii. in St. Matthew, and from v. 5. of ch. i. to the end of 
ch. ii. in St. Luke. 
In explaming their reasons for this, the writers begim with 

isti admitting that these passages ‘ are indeed to be found 
if all the MSS. and versions now extant.’ »Let us pause to 
consider the éxtent of this admission. Some of the MSS. now 
extant, the Vatican and the Cambridge particularly, are un- 
doubtedly of very high amy A bearing date at latest from the 
5th or 6th centuries, perhaps from the 3d. The versions carry 
us still higher. The old Syriac and the old Italic, * are per- 
_* If the old Italie is nut certainly extant, still enough is known.of it to assure.us 
that it contained these parts of the Gospel. 
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haps nearly coeval with the formation of ‘the canon of the New 
Testament. The Coptic, Arabic, and others bear also marks 
of high antiquity.. Some of these-contain discrepancies of more 
or less moment ao the — apeen ae but - 
without exception have these of 
thew and St. Luke, as integral pot mech ae weg aaph Fay ‘The 
annotators t have carried their adm edn further. 
might have told us that the most ancient fathers allude to. these 
, and that the earliest o of Christianity never 
to have doubted their genumeness, Justin: Martyr ad- 
dressed, about A. D. 150, an apology now extant to the 
and senate of Rome. In this he makes frequent allusion to the 
accounts of our Saviour’s miraculous birth, gives not the slightest 
hint that he had ever heard any doubts about them, but refers 
to them exactly as to. other parts of Scripture. “Again,” "we 
know from many sources what arguments against Christianity 
were advaticed it early times. -Thesame Justin Martyr, in a 
feigned dialogue with a Jew, produces and answers all the ob- 
jections brought by. the Jews of that time against the Christian 
histories. Se eee eee ae 
any doubts of the authenticity of these: accounts. Besides, 
Celsus wrote against Christianity in. the middle of the @d cen- 
tury, nia ne and ae in. the’ 4th.—Their works 


ception, but never entertained the most remote idea of treating 
the whole as of no authenticity. 
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from which they were made had them also. ll the ancient 
Christian writers refer to them as undoubtedly genuine,—a proof 
that all the authentic: MSS. with which they were a ted 
contained them. None of the earlier opponents of the Christian 
faith, or of the early sects into which Christians were divided 
entertained, as far as we can collect, the slightest doubt of them 
—no inconsiderable proof that in theif time no objections had 
been started. 

Against the weight of this evidence apparently so full, clear, 
and ‘decisive, these annotators attempt to produce arguments 
SS and partly internal. They wish to prove in the 

place from external circumstances, that the narratives do 
not form a part of the’ genuine Scripture ; and secondly, from 
the narratives themselves, to draw objections to their authenticity. 

Gael to the external argument in the case of St. Matthew’s 

Gospel they thus express themselves : ‘ From the authority of 

pew cor ase and Jerom, we are assured that they (the accounts 

ion) were wanting im the copies used 

by the Nazarenes and Ebionites—that is, by the ancient Hebrew 

Christians, for whose instruction this Gospel was originally 

written, and to whom the account of the miraculous conception 

of Jésus Christ could not have been unacceptable, if it had 

been found in the genuine narrative.’—We presume ‘the intended 

‘drift of the argument to be this. St. Matthew is known to 

have written his Gospel for the use of Hebrew Christians: The 

Nazarenes and Ebionites were Hebrew Christians: therefore the 

Gospel used by the Nazarenes and-Ebionites was the genuine 

one which St.“ wrote. Let us attend to the premises 

before we allow the conclusion. The terms, Hebrew _ 

Nazarene, and Ebionite, which are here artfully classed 

as if synonimous, were decidedly distinct. The Hebrew 

tians for whom St. Mathew (tots were the bekret ula 

converts in his time, viz. at the latest A. D. 66. The Naza- 

renes and Ebionites, of whom Epiphanius speaks A. D. 370, 

to the former b 300 years. The Nazarenes 

» holding some ‘tenets 

sted from the main | : the 

to those who, from 

, settled in the north of Galilee. 

confounded with the Nazarenes, 
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rom, the narrative of the miraculous conception appears to 
have been wanting in the copy used by the Nazarenes and Ebi- 
onites.’ This statement is not quite correct. Epiphanius treats 
of the Nazarenes and Ebionites as two distinct sects. The 
former, he tells us, use a full copy of St. Matthew—the latter 
use one much altered and deficient in the two first chapters, as 
it begins with the account of the baptism. St. Jerom fre- 
uently mentions ‘a Gospel according to the Hebrews which 
e Nazarenes use ;’ and by this he probably intends the Ebi- 
onite Gospel mentioned by Epiphanius, but he no where testi- 
fies the fact of its wanting the two first chapters. 

What then was the character of these Ebionites, who, as we 
are told by Epiphanius, used a copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
without the two first chapters? ‘They are stated by this same 
author to have maintained the mere humanity of Christ, and to 
have affirmed him to be born of Joseph and M are 
known also to have joined the ceremonial law with the Gospel. 
But what is most important to be observed, they are distinctly 
mentioned as notorious for corrupting the Scriptures to. their 
prejudices, for mye a and altering without scruple, and for 
rejecting at once all passages that opposed their favourite opi- 
ae. Thus they received noné of the four Godasls contain 
that of St. Matthew. They rejected all St. Paul’s epistles, .as 
proceeding from one whose dine mission they thought pro- 
= not to allow, and they actually made.alterations in the Acts 
for the purpose of proving him a false tle. Epiphanius 
says of them expressly, that they used ‘2 Gospel called that, of 
St. Matthew, not entire and complete, but mutilated and cor- 
rupted.’ He gives a long account of the alterations which they 
vs made, and distinctly mentions the loss of the two first 
c rs, 

ere then let us pause, to ask a question—Do these annota- 
‘tors give credit to the testimony of the Ebionites, in ascertaining 
‘the genuineness of Scripture, or do they not? If they bow 
to their authority, why agree with them merely in _reject- 
ing the account of the miraculous conception; why not adopt 
their alterations; deny, with them, the genuineness of the other 
three Gospels, and strike out of their Bibles all the epistles of 
St. Paul? If they do not consider the testimony of such notorious 
mutilators as worthy of the slightest credit, what an insult is it to 
common sense, what a departure from common honesty, what 
an arrogant. presumption on the ignorance of the public, seriously 
to pretend to'attach any weight to their rejection of the passages 
in question. ; 
7 x¥@2 Since, 
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_. Since, however, it is insinuated that none of the Jewish. Chris- 
tians received the account of the miraculous conception, we must 
-SPbose this insinuation by positive proofs of the contrary. 
piphanius says of the Nazarenes, that sect-of Hebrew Chris- 
tians, who are commonly understood to have held other opinions, 
that he cannot affirm, for certain, whether they believe that our 
Saviour was begotten of Mary by the Holy Ghost; a doubt 
which implies the persuasion, on his part, that some Jewish 
Christians, at least, received the accounts. Jerom expressly says 
of thet, that ‘ they believe in Christ, the Son of God, born of 
‘the Virgin.” We have, besides, another proof, the more valua- 
ble because entirely accidental. A few fragments of the writ- 
ings of Hegesippus, an Hebrew Christian, who lived about A. D. 
170, happen to be preserved by Eusebius. In one of these, he 
_makes mention of Herod in a manner which positively proves his 
knowledge of the account of our Saviour’s birth. 

But, we are told, ‘ the account of the miraculous conception 
would not at all have militated against the doctrine of the proper 
humanity of Christ; which was universally held by the Jewish 
Christians, it being a fact analagous to the miraculous birth of 
' Isaac, Samuel, and other eminent persons of the Hebrew nation.’ 
“We certainly cannot help conceiving, that the clear and distinct 
detail of his being the Son of God, born by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, must, at all times, and to all apprehensions, have 
“militated against the idea of his mere humanity; and we suspect 
that we discern the full conviction these annotators feel of it, 
in the anxiety which they betray to get rid, at all events, of this 
account. But, to the assertion, that the doctrine of Christ’s hu- 
_Manity was universally held by the Jewish Christians, (an asser- 
tion no less boldly made by Priestley) we have to oppose, with 
‘Horsely, a most full denial. The author of the epistle bearmg 
the name of St. Barnabas, (a work written undoubtedly in the 
‘Apostolic age) was, from internal evidence, an Hebrew Chris- 
tian, and he decidedly professes a belief in our Saviour’s Divi- 
_hity, and ‘appears to be writing to kaye professing the same 
belie. ‘Jerom, as we have seen, affirms the orthodoxy of some 
Nazarenes on this point; and many eminent moderns, researchers 
into ecclesiastical history, Mosheim, Grotius, Spencer, Huetius, 
“have embraced the same opinion. Again: with what possible 
colour of reason can it be affirmed, that our Saviour’s miraculous 
“birth was merely analagous to that of Isaac, Samuel, and other . 
_ eminent persons? Isaac, Samuel, and others, were born in the 
regular Course of nature, in consequence of immediate notices or 
promises from God. , Precisely analogous with these events vn 

e 
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the birth of John the Baptist. But the birth of our Saviour, 
being caused by the operation of the Holy Ghost, and effected 
out of the regular order of nature, was clearly and essentially 
distinct from them in kind. ' 

But, as we before asked, whether these annotators consider 
the Ebionites as affordmg good authority for ascertaining the ge- 
nuineness of Scripture, we will now bring them to answer for 
themselves. Our readers recollect that the first sixteen verses of 
St. Matthew are, in this publication, allowed to be genuine. 
Let us observe the reasons assigned for this concession. 

‘. Epiphanius says, that Cerinthus and Carpocrates, who used 
the Gospel of the Ebionites; which was probably the original of 
Se written in the Hebrew language for the use of Jewish 
believers, argued from the genealogy at the —— img of the 
Gospel, that Christ was the son of Joseph and Mary; but that 


the Ebionites had taken away even the genealogy, beginning 
their Gospel with these words, “ And it came to pass, in the 
days of Herod the King,” &c.’ 

* Here then (in the very page preceding that to which we beforé 
referred) we find these same persons confessing their full know- 
ledge that the Ebionites were mutilators of the sacred text; and 
we find them actually rejecting their authority on the very growid 


that they were not to be depended upon, in-ascertaining the ge- 
nuineness of Scripture. Was there ever such strange inconsis- 
tency? Can it be tolerated for a moment, that the same authority 
should be received or rejected at pleasure; that the same witnes- 
sec should be decried in one page, as unworthy of credit, and, in 
the next, held forth as suré and certain guides to truth? Do not 
these annotators, in fact, set up their own caprices and opinions; 
as the: test of the genuineness of Scripture? Must we most ad- 
mire the boldness displayed in bringing forward such reasoniig, 
ou such a subject, or the simplicity of not concealing the artifice 
even under 4 thin disguise ? 

But they discover, it seems, a contradiction in the deduction 
of our Saviour’s descent by this genealogy, and in the following 
narrative, which shews him not to have beén the son of 
Few of our readers, we believe, will require to be reminded, 
as St. Matthew was writing for the Jews, his object was to de- 
duce our Saviour's regal descent, his title by law to the throne of 
David; and that this line was to be traced, img to all Jew- 
ish law and custom, through the espoused husband of his mother. 
It will be recollected, that, at the conclusion, Joseph is called, 
fot the ‘father of our Saviour, but the husband’of his mother : 
and it-willbe perceived, that, when the Evangelist, after detail- 
wae ¥3 ing 
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ing this legal descent, proceeds immediately to preclude all mis- 
apprehension by distinctly stating that Christ was not the natural 
son of Joseph, he betrays no incongruity, but, on the contrary, 
shews a most strict and beautiful consistency. 

Such is the external proof brought against St. Matthew’s ac- 
count of the miraculous conception. In the case of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, the ground of their is still more singular. 
The first two chapters of St. Luke, they tell us, ‘ were not 
found in the copies used by Marcion, a reputed heretic of the 
second century. Are our readers aware what was the nature of 
Marcion’s reputed heresy? The notions he maintained were 
among the most wild that can be conceived—that our Saviour 
was man only in outward form; that he was not born like other 
men, but first on earth in a full grown form. He re- 
jected the Ok Testament, and mutilated the New, where it con- 
tained quotations from the Old. He received only eleven books 
of the New Testament—no Gospel besides St. Luke’s, and this 
completely disguised by alterations, i lations, and omis- 
sions, of which a long account is given by Epiphanius. His 
copy began thus: ‘ In the fifteenth year of ‘Tiberius, Christ de- 
scended into Capernaum, &c.’ Weshall say no more; but.must 
assure our readers that these annotators have all the a 


ppearance 
of being in earnest, when produce the authority of this 
pole 2 ee that i ei 
e trust it ap . not a single pa 
b 


of valid external argument en brought against these pas- 
sages; that the authority of notorious and convicted mutilators 
is totally undeserving of the slightest attention, and that the nar- 
ager of the miraculous conception rest on the same clear and 
full evidence as the other parts of the Gospel histories. On 
proceeding to notice the proofs of an internal nature, we must ré- 
mark that these are of fat inferior consideration; our great and 
main iry is, Whether we believe, on full and sufficient evi- 
Pees yl passages, in common with the other parts of 
the Gospels, proceeded from inspired writers? When we are sa- 
tisfied on this point, we must unravel difficulties as we can. We 
shall do well always to bear in mind, that they may, in most 
cages, lie in our own want of collateral information; but we must 
never think of rejecting whole passages, as spurious, merely be- 
cause we find in them some points which we cannot clearly un- 
derstand or explain. 

The first argument advanced, is ho wellinown hronolagices 
difficulty of our Saviour’s age, as referred to the death of He- 
rod, and the reign of Tiberius. Our Saviour, (Luke iii, 1.) 


when 
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when about thirty old, began his ministry in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. Reckoning from the death of Augustus, which 
occurred A. U. 767, this beginning of his ministry must have 
been A. U. 782. ‘Thushis birth is referred to A. U..752. On 
the other hand, he was born at least a year and an half before 
Herod’s death; Herod’s death cannot have been later than the 
spring of A. U. 751. Therefore, our Saviour cannot have 
been born later than the autumn of A. U. wt Thus there 
is a discrepancy of three years: This difficulty has been. 
weighed by numbers of learned men. Usher, Capellus, Pri- 
déaux, Pearce, and others, have explained it by dating ‘Tibe- 
rius’s reign from a period antecedent, by three years, to the 
death of Augustus. They have found, on the authority of 
Paterculus and Dio, that Augustus actually took Tiberius into 
partnership three years before his death ; and that, in point of 
fact, there has been this two-fold computation of Tiberius's 
reign. Others have founded an explanation on the general terms 
in which St. Luke mentions our Saviour’s age at the beginning 
of his ministry. By either method the difficulty becomes too 
unimportant > have any freer weight attached to it. The = 
jectors are pleased to call this apparent discrepancy ‘ a 
which itivalidates the er waive? If we were ‘ely deny 
able to give any probable solution, we should positiv 
such a ctetuiens Chronological difficulties have subsisted in 
the best historians; but it would be the height of injustice and 
absurdity to consider these as invalidating the truth of their ge- 
= tions. pe highly 
annotators proceed to object, that * it is improba- 
ble no notice should have been siken of these a nn Pape 
by any contemporary writer; that no expectation should ‘have 
been excited by them, and no allusion be made to them in any 
other passage of the sacréd writings.’ We are wholly at a loss to 
know why allthis is here advanced solely against the narrative of 
= yore » which, in —— it has weight, 
u other of the history. “ 
It ist ‘allowed to be highly remarkable that so little allusion 
should be found, in contemporary writers, to the circumstances 
of our Saviour’s ministry; but it is in no degree more remarkable 
that the events of his birth are thus passed over, than that his mi- 
racles, his sufferings, and death, are so. We deem the silence of 
Josephus* on these points to be studied and designed; and we 





° The passage in Josephus respecting Christ is universally deemed an interpola 


tion, 
' x¥4 account 
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aecount for that of heathen writers, by the contemptuous imdif- 
ference with which the haughty Gentile regarded all that.con- 
cerned the Jewish nation. That so little expectation should 
have been excited by the striking events of our Saviour’s nativity, 
and by the arrival of the magi from the east, is singular, no 
doubt. It is still more singular that so little expectation should 
have been excited by his heavenly doctrines, his astonishing mi- 
racles, his power of suspending the course of nature. We. ac- 
count for the facts by the excessive blindness and stubborn pre- 
judices of the Jews amongst whom he appeared. Again, if 
if we could allow that ‘ no allusion is made to these events in 
any other passage of the sacred writings,’ we should, by no means, 
allow that this applies as an objection to the miraculous birth ex- 
clusively. Many highly important facts of our Saviour’s history 
are not alluded to in other parts of the sacred writings. But, far 
from conceding the point, we positively aver that most frequent 
allusion is made to the accounts of his supernatural birth. We 
affirm that this fact is implied throughout his whole history; that 
it is implied wherever he is spoken of as being God himself, and 
the Son of God; that it is supposed and understood in the whole 
dogtrine of the atonement. We maintain, likewise, that when 
we, read Gal. iy, 4. ‘ God sent forth his Son, born of a woman,’ 
we have not merely an allusion to his miraculous conception, but 
an express mention of it. We perceive that these translators 
think. proper to pervert, to other meanings, all the sentences by 
which the doctrines of the Divinity of our Sayiour, and of the 
atonement, are ed. But what a system is this! They urge 
an objection which they do not find, but themselves. create. 
Deep copiee snd inempest Sen ture as to make it contain no 
confirmation of the narrative of miraculous birth, and then 
produce, as an. argument against this narrative, that it is wholly 
unsupported by other of Scripture. We maintain the 
consistency of the whole. We affirm that, as this narration rests 
on pap Lage most clear and indisputable, so its truth is con- 
firmed by the whole tenor, the plain understanding. and obvious 
drift of all the sacred writings. 

. They proceed to tell us, that ‘ some of the facts have a fabu- 
lous , and the reasoning, from the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, is inconclusive—also, that if this account be true, 

per.name of Jesus, according to the uniform custom of 
ews, would have been Jesus of Bethlehem, not Jesus. of 


_-In this assertion, that ‘ many of the facts. have a fabulous ap- 
pearance,’ we have to lament that a departure is made —— 
Suitoo+n semblanee 
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semblance of real argument, and recourse had to vague and un 
intelligible imsinuation. We presume the meaning to be, that 
the facts bear internal marks of being fictions. May we not ask, 
what these marks are? from what proofs this mference’ is made? 
Do not all the facts of our Saviour’s history, his several miracles, 
his resurrection, bear the same fabulous appearance? that is, are 
they not facts wholly out of the common course of nature, which 
we should never have believed if they had not been pressed upon 
our conviction by evidence which we cannot question? We know 
not how far these persons may carry their scepticism; but this 
we know, that they would act in perfect consistency with 
-what they here advance, if they deemed alt that cus Saviour tenght 
and did, to be ‘cunningly devised fable.’ But ‘ the reasoning 
from the Old Testament is inconclusive —We know of no reason- 
ing whatever from the Old Testament in these passages. We 
perceive here, as in other parts of the Gospels, accommodations 
of expressions from the Old Testament to the events which the 
Evangelists were recording ; and applications of prophecies, which, 
referring in their immediate sense to some parts of Jewish his- 
tory, respected these Christian events in their more remote and 
secondary sense; but we are wholly at a loss to discover the ‘ in- 
conclusive reasoning’ here mentioned. Again: as to Christ's be- 
ing named from Nazareth although he was actually born at 
Bethlehem,—His family had been settled at Nazareth; his sup- 

parents. were known there; he was there educated and 
brought up; his fame first spread from thence, and in that vici- 
nity his earliest miracles were wrought: how, then, is it other- 
wise than conformable with general custom and propriety that he 
should have received his title from that place? 

But we are, lastly, told ‘ our Lord is repeatedly spoken of ‘as 
the son of Joseph, without any intimation, onthe part of the 
historian, that this language is incorrect.’ Our Saviour’ is men- 
tioned five times as the son of Joseph.. In one, (John i. 45.) 
the name is given by a new convert; ignorant, as yet, of his nature 
and ministry. In another, (John vi. 42.) it is urged, as an ob- 
jection to his mission, by the unbelieving Jews. In two others, 
(Lake iv. 22. and Mark vi. 3.) his hearers, astonished at» what 
they hear and see, exclaim, ‘ Is not this Joseph’s son?” and: he 
expressly disclaims the title, by saying ‘ No prophet is accepted 
in his own country.’ In the fifth instance (Lake iii. 23.) his ge- 
nealogy begins ‘ Being, as ivouigero, the son of Joseph, &c.’ DQ; 
#voyitero is translated, in the common version, ‘ as was supposed ;” 
it-has been by some interpreted, ‘ as. was entered on the registers.’ 
If the first be allowed; it refers neater ~ 
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‘second, it regards the legal mode of tracing his ancestry 
Ne a ee ene HER —— = 
“igh ground a son of J 
test ground for the argument 1 
rere tee Oi walified and explained: i in 
> opener Sern Rarer of his 


ro ao 9 
cme erty Gentle convert, who hoped, Prelovaling the dig 
ounder, to abate the popular prejudice against the 
” Now the improbability of a successful forgery being car- 
ied to an extent, we deem to be so great, that we should 
fear to rest, if it were necessary, on this alone the authenti- 
city of the passages. The Gospels were read in the different 
churches from the earliest times, and copies widely dispersed. 
Wouid the Evangelists themselves have concurred in such a for- 
fo nn Would Christians~of all countries, sects, and opinions, 
been willing, silently, and at once; to adopt it? Would his- 
ve preserved no record of such an alteration in the code 
ore Goris faith? Would no doubts or suspicions have remamed 
in the minds of any? Would no enemies of Christianity have 
heard of such an imterpolation, and gladly have exposed it? 
Would the contending sects of Christians never have urged it 
against each other, in the heat of religious ee —_ 
even produce, if we deemed it necessary, passages 

— themselves, which, it is highly improbable, would 
ve come from the hand of a forger. But, we the 
fe a a ers a eee YR 

su require any further statement or illustration 
Wintsagatbcetpeieting amatintopeiboands the neces- 
sity of being brief in what we have next to offer. We have 
stated already, that, in’ passages where no doctrines are concern- 
ed, these translators deviate in no important degree from the 
text of Newcome. They sometimes succeed, sometimes fail, in 
an tense or a preposition more ee than he has 
done. -But, upon the whole, their version, as plain parts 
of dhd yartative, posstanse ao decided character of Gioence hth 
his. As to their translation of passages for the support of their 
peculiar doctrines, we have stated already, that, even if our limits 
would at all permit, we should deem it superfluous to restate all 
the arguments by which the tenets of the Socinian = 
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been long since refuted, merely because an attempt is here made 
to support them with as much confidence as if no such refutation 
had ever taken place. We subjoin a few of the many passages 
which we had noted for animadversion. 

In the account of our Saviour’s temptation (Matt. iv. 1.) at 
the words, ‘ he was led up by the spirit into the desert,’ (dmingén 
iwd +8 wntparos) it is observed, in a note, ‘ this form of expres- 
sion denotes that the historian is about to describe a visionary 
scene, and not a real event. See Revel.i. 10. Acts, xi. 5.’ 
Now, on turning to these references, we find that, in the first, 
St. John is describing his vision: ‘ I was in the spirit,’ he says 
(‘Eynéys iv sdyars) on the Lord's day.’ Iu the second, we have 
the words of Peter: ‘ I was praying in the city of Joppa, and, 
being ina trance, I saw a vision,’ (Elder iv ixeracn tpape). These 
forms of expression are so decidedly different from that of the 
Evangelist, as to afford no analogy whatever. They, in their plain 
and obvious sense, describe visionary scenes. The expression of 
the Evangelist, in its most obvious sense, certainly marks out a 
real scene, a positive action of our Saviour, his going into the 
desert, by the guidance, ur at the ion, ofthe spirit. We 
are not entering mto the question of reality of the temptation, 
but are merely pointing out what we deem an stance of bad rea~ 
soning 


Matt. xxv. 46. ‘ And these sha!l go away into everlasting pu- 
nishment :. but the righteous into everlasting life; xéaew aisner— 
vi» aisnor. ‘They remark, im opposition to what they call the 
harsh doctrine of eternal punishment, that ‘ the word here trans- 
lated everlasting is often used to express a long but indefinite 
duration.’ If this be granted, still it cannot be allowed that the 
same word is used in two different senses in the same sentence ; 
and,.as we presume, it will nat be contended that the eterna/ life 
of the righteous is not expressed in this passage, the eternal pu- 
nishment of the wicked must likewise be understood. 

The words, (John, i. 3) Mdvra % abrt iyinre nal geuple aire 
iyisere $21 ty 3 yéyeny are translated ‘ all things were done by him: 
and without ae oy not any Oe a done.’ we 
terpretation is, that ‘ all things in istian dispensation were 
done by Christ; and, in opposition to the usual application of 
the words to the creation of the material world by Christ, it is 
affirmed, that ‘ this is a sense which the word éyésere will not ad- 
mit. Tireuas occurs upwards of seven hundred times in the New 
Testament, but never in the sense of create. Afterwards, at 
V. 10, % néepos di adxt syéero is translated ‘ the world was enlight- 
ened by him,’ and on this it is remarked, in o ante: tat: “Soe 
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usual interpretation “the world was. made by him,” is inadmis- 
sible, as the word iyéro never bears that sense, (the sense of ex- 
istence by creation)’. It is worthy of observation, how much 
these annotators increase in boldness of assertion, as advance ; 
at first, they are content to affirm that yiroues never bears this 
signification in the New ‘Testament, but afterwards roundly as- 
sure us, that it no where admits of this sense. Let us examine 
the justice of these.assertions. The early Christian fathers used 
the word in this sense. Among others, Justin Martyr has 
& Sparoc.nal ya nas wie tyinve xlicsg. ‘ By whom heaven and 
earth, and the whole creation (or every creature) was made, 
We find too, in the Septuagint, (Gen. 1. 3.) Pembare Qidis xas Quis 
.tyinvo: Can these annotators assert that Ala + Qst Qiis iyivero 
would not be an authorized for expressing the creation of 
light by God? But we can shew, that, even in the New Tes- 
tament, the word is thus used. Heb. xi. 3. we have ‘Ess v3 ph ix 
Pasteur Te Crsmbysre yryorévas, ‘ so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear,’ a text which has been 
acknowledged to refer to the creation of material things. To 
assert that the word occurs frequently in the New Testa- 
ment in other senses, is ly to assert what was never dis- 
puted. It in no degree tends to-prove, either that it never bore 
the sense of creation, or that it does not bear it in the passages be- 
fore us. But, what is very important, we can shew that it was 
80 understood, in the oulient times, by persons who were, of 
course, best able to ascertain the received meaning. - Not only 
was the opinion that the world was created by the Son of God, 
most generally maintained by the orthodox primitive church, 
but we know that Justin, Athenagoras, Irenzus, and others, ac- 
tually inferred this opmion from these very texts of St. John.* 
John xvii. 3. “Ina -yirdcnwet os iv dren adrnbivdy Ordv, “nad oe 
awiorudas Incdy Xporis, ‘ that they may know thee to be the only 
true God, and Jesus thy messenger, to be the Christ.’ This 
translation we deem wholly inadmissible. Had there been the 
article before Xpierav, Incsv tov Xpiorov, then, by understanding 
stva: in the latter member of the sentence as in the former, it 
would have borne this interpretation ; but, as the original stands, 
the translation is inconsistent with the propriety of language. 
Newcome’s translation agrees with the received ‘ That they may 
know thee, the only true God, and him whom thou hast sent, 
even Jesus Christ.’ , warcat 
On the occasion of St. Stephen’s praying to Christ (Acts, vii. 
59,) it is observed in a note that ‘ this address of Stephen‘ to 





_® See the quotations, Waterland’s Sermons on the Divinity, p. 48, edit? = 
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Jesus when he actually saw him, does not authorise us-to offer 
prayers to him, now he is invisible.’ This reasoning we cannot 
understand. St. Stephen prayed to Jesus, not actually present, 
as one human being is present to another, but visible at a dis- 
tance by the ‘ opening of the heavens.’ This prayer would 
have been nugatory unless the Being, to whom it was addressed, 
was endowed with the divine qualities of omnipresence and om- 
niscience. We hence therefore infer that our Saviour partakes 
of these divine qualities; and on this inference depends the 
propriety of addressing our prayers to him at all times. If he is 
so pre-eminent in his nature, that it was proper to pray to him 
when visible in the heavens, he must be a proper object of ado- 
ration, when he is invisible, 

Coloss.i. 15. hpwréroxes wdons xricsos, ‘ the first-born of all 
creation.’ On the word xpwréroxos they note ‘ an image, a first- 
born. The term spwréroxes signifies m its proper sense, ‘ the 
first offspring of parents,’ and here metaphorically, ‘ the first- 
born of creation,’ or one begotten before all created being. The 
context fully proves and confirms this meaning, by adding, ‘ For 
by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth.’ They are pleased to affirm that the Apostle does not 


here intend the creation of natural substances. Amangst other 


reasons for this they observe that he does not say ‘ by him were 
created heaven and earth,’ but ‘ things in heaven and things on 
earth.’ Can they possibly be serious? Amongst the things in 


‘heaven, must undoubtedly be reckoned the sun, and other heaven- 


ly bodies: amongst the things on earth, man, with all the animal 
and vegetable tribes. Let it be granted that our Saviour is here 
called the creator of all these, and nothing further will be required. 

Enougli perhaps has been said to shew that we lean with no 
great feelings of respect towards the persons concerned in bring- 
ing forward the present publication. We are entirely ignorant 
of their characters, except as here displayed. It is our wish to 
speak with liberality and mildness of all who dissent from us in 
religious opinion. We are aware that many do so from the 
purest motives. We honour the man who searches the mir 
tures with a candid desire of discovering religious truth. e 


believe that, within the pale of the Unitarian church, are to be 
found many individuals of unfeigned piety and unimpeached 


morality. But, with these general feelings on the subject of 
religious dissension, we should be wanting to our duty if we 
withheld the language of just animadversion, whenever we per- 
ceived that character of bold misrepresentation, and of uncandid 
artifice, by which the road to truth must ever be wae. 

e 
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We wish to appeal fairly to the persons themselves who have en- 
gaged in this publication. What would be the consequence, if 
all sects of Christians were to have recourse to’ means of advan- 
cing their doctrines similar to those here em rug Exactly on 
the same principle, the Papist, the Calvinist’ the » might 
each re oN a version of the New Testament, for by ge support 
of his peculiar tenets, boldly perverting to his own sense any 
text he pleased, and marking passages as doubtful, contrary to 
the evidence of all MSS., by raking together futile and unsup- 
ported objections. We rotest most strongly against the admis- 
sion of a principle, which, in its a tion and extension, has 
the effect of falsifying all the records of our holy faith. 

We see.noticed, in the introduction, the great liberality of nu- 
merous subscribers who have contributed to defray the expense 
of the work. We are far from hastily imputing to them the 
blame of designedly encouraging a publication so condicted. 
Many may have been deceived by the specious title. We mi phe 
ourselves have subscribed to ‘ an improved version of the 
Testament, formed on the basis of Archbishop Newcome’s, sid 
proceeding from a Society for promoting Christian Knowledge.’ 

€ perceive, in one part, a general acknowledgment of obliga- 
tions conferred on sacred literature by a nobleman of high rank, 
the head of one of our Protestant establishments!’ Is the public to 
infer, that he has been a contributor to the production of this ver- 
sion? Ifso, has he been deceived ee ee 
probation to a work so conducted? We merely throw out these 
questions for the consideration of that nobleman and his friends. 

As the insinuations made in this work, together with similar 
observations, which have come from other quarters, may tend 
unduly to shake the confidence of the public in our received ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, we wish, before we close, to say a few 


The established ve 
Meow of ho diner ia vince bet epesmseh 
respect. The in which it ‘was peperte, 
Gaocipe'on has gis voles eal sey. It was the 
ofthe collected Terung of the age—an age, bythe Bye, fa 
perior in weight of biblical erudi our own, Numbers of 
the most eminent men were employed upon it for upwards of 
three years. Portions of the work were severally assi phe 
different societies of these, and afterwards submitted to 
ful revision and correction of the rest. Persons were invited 
from all parts of the kingdom to communicate the result of their 
critical labours. Advantage was taken, not only y of all preceding 
English versions, but also of all the foreign, ancient a 
urely 
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Surely a work, which has proceeded from so much various eru- 
dition, employed with such anxious care, has every a priori 
claim to be valued and esteemed. 

And its general intrinsic excellency well corresponds with what 
might be expected from this account of its preparation. It is 
unrivalled as a faithful translation, conveying not merely the 
meaning of the sacred writers, but their very style, manner, and 
expression. It admirably combines dignity with plainness. It 
addresses itself to every understanding by its general perspicuity 
and clearness. Without the slightest attempt at ing a 
forced elevation by swelling or affected words, it never siaks into 
a degree of meanness which degrades the subject. We think 
that, in one respect, it has even improved since its first appear- 
ance. Many words and turns of expression have become obso- 
lete, just in that degree which is desirable; that is, have somewhat 

from vulgar use, without ceasing to be fully intelligible. 
Thus the Scriptures have acquired a language more i 
their own; all approaches to colloquial yremger har been de- 
stroyed, and much has been gained in gravity, while nothing has 
been lost ‘in peepicety. 

Another point should be well considered in any question of 
altering the established version: our ears have become habituated . 
to the present language, as the language of Scripture. We have 
known, and heard, and repeated it, as such, from our childhood. 
It is the garb in which we have always seen the word of God 
arrayed, and which we therefore deem most appropriate and be- 
coming. ‘The very words and phrases have now become asso- 
ciated with our feeli of piety, and acquired, in our ideas, a de- 
gree of sanctity and solemnity, to which no other form, or com- 
bination of forms can hope to attain. Add to this, that many 
well-educated pefsons would feel their prejudices violated by a 
change, and yet some exertion of ae to reconcile 
themselves to it, while a very serious alarm might among 
the vulgar and illiterate from what, " soo + pa to 
them an impious attempt at altering the word of God. No one 
will urge this as a bar to any alteration under any circumstance: 
it behoves every considerate person, however, to take largely into 
the account the influence of these innocent prejudices and asso- 
ciations. 

In mentioning the general excellencies of our established ver- 
sion, we meant not to disallow some partial imperfections. 
te ponsing-of thr ceghesl xt wot secne carredly realetels 

Meaning -is not quite in 
which the sense of words has ‘been changed, or in -which the 
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expression is somewhat harsh, or vulgar. Ambiguities ‘have 
likewise been noticed, but we must observe, that often where the 
phrase is ambiguous in strictness, no doubt arises in point of 
_ fact.. Dr. Symonds cites, ‘ perhaps, the strongest instance of 
wrong translation.’ Luke, xxiii. 32. ‘There were also two 
other malefactors led with him to be put to death:’ now this is 
evidently wrong, as implying, in grammatical accuracy, that, our 
Saviour = a malefactor; still we ger A safely affirm that no one 
ever rose from reading the passage with an impression that the 
Evangelist had so called him. . 

But, in preparing a new authorized version, who should be our 
guides? How could we agree in the persons to be employed, 
and how would they agree in their mode of proceeding? Have 
not the-most learned critics differed widely in opinion? Would 
it not be probable that we should find more persons dissatisfied 
with any new translation we could make, than with the present? 
Amongst the attempts that have been hazarded, strange speci- 
mens are to be found. Purver translates John, xviii. 12. ‘So 
the regiment, the colonel, and the officers, took Jesus and bound 
him.’ Waterland, instead of (Acts, xix. 38) ‘ the law is open, 
and there are deputies,’ proposes, ‘ it is term-time, and the 
judges are sitting. Harwood, at Luke, xiii. 6. says, ‘ a gen- 
tleman had planted a fig-tree.’ And Wakefield translates James, 
- i..17,‘ the father of lights, with whom is xo parallax nor tropi- 
cal shadow!’ Campbell, at Mott. iv. 15. has ‘ the canton of Ze- 
bulun,’ for ‘ the of Zebulun.’ Again: in the miracle of the 
loaves (Matt. xvii. 24), ‘ How many maunds ye filled,’ where, in 
a note, a maund is said to mean a hand-basket. Also, in the 
Say aban (Matt. xvii. 4.) ‘ Let us make here three dooths,’ 
for ‘ cles.’ _In Newcome’s translation we dislike ‘ mantle,’ 
for ‘ cloak ;’ and ‘ Who art thou, Sir,’ (Acts, ix. 5.) for ‘ Who 
art thou, Lord.’ Thus the many expressions, which we find in 
different translators, too modern, too familiar, too technical, too 
low, or too refined, make us the more sensible of the purity, sim- 
phic, and general propriety of our established version. 

. question is not,’ says Dr. Hey, ‘ whether new transla- 
tors are likely to render some parts better than they were before ; 
but whether, upon the whole, they are likely to produce a better 
translation.’ Perhaps it might be practicable to introduce a few 
corrections into pur present version, without making any 
alteration; but we are decidedly of opinion, that, viewing the 
question in all its bearings, there exists no necessity fora new 
version, and thatthe evil of attempting it would greatly over- 
balance any proposed advantage. ‘ ’ 
RT. 
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Art. VII. John de Lancaster: a Novel. By Richard Cum- 
berland, Esq. In 3 Vols. cr. 8vo. pp. 884. London. 
Lackington. 1809. 


R. CUMBERLAND has now borne arms in-the fields of 
literature for more than half a century: the nature of his 
service has been as various as its date has been protracted; nor 
has his warfare been without its success and its honours, [f he 
has never been found in the very van and front of battle, he has 
seldom lagged in the rear ; and although we cannot find that he * 
has on any occasion brought home the spo/ia opima, or qualified 
himself for the grand triumph, it must he allowed that he has 
often merited and obtained the humbler meed of an ovation. 
His dramatic pieces: are those on which his fame will here- 
after most probably rest. But the ‘ Terence of England, the 
mender of hearts’, unsatisfied with having made more than one 
successful effort in modern comedy, perhaps the most difficult of 
all compositions, seemed determined to shew us that his vein 
though fertile was nv‘ inexhaustible, and that the friend of Gar- 


rick, of Goldsmith, and of Johnson, could write plays fit only 


to’ be prefatory to the more important matter of Mother Goose. 
These must be forgotten ere the author of the West Indian, the 
Brothers, the Jew, and the Wheel of Fortune, can enjoy his 
full honours ; but we can comfort him with the assurance that 
the date of their memory is already nearly expired. As a peri- 
odical writer, Mr. Cumberland’s classical learning and accurate 
taste, his beautiful and flowing stile, and the pleasing subjects 
on which he usually loves to employ himself, compensate in 
some degree for want of depth of thought, or novelty of con- 
ception. It is hardly possible to speak too highly of his trans- 
lations from Aristophanes and the ancient Greek fragments, they 
are not only equal, but superior, to any thing of the kind in our 
language, and so t is our respect for the author of these 
exquisite versions, that we will not say a single word of his ori- 
Oe hae a novelist that we are at present to examine Mr. 
Cumberland’s li wers. We cannot place Arundel and 
Hengy on the same shelf with the works of Fielding or Smollet, 
aud we are the less inclined to do so, as the latter novel, being a 
close imitation of Tom Jones, serves particularly to shew the wide 
difference between the authors. Yet Mr. Cumberland’s novels 
rank far above the usual stock in trade of the circulating librery, 
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are written in easy and elegant language, and evince considerable 
wers of observing generic, igh not individual, characters, 
Excepting Smollet alone, whose sailors are, moreover, of a more 
ancient and rugged school, none has better delineated the charac- 
teristic and professional traits of the British navy, than Mr. 
Cumberland. ‘The mission to Spain filled his portfolio with in- 
teresting sketches of that people, and of the persecuted Jews, 
who yet reside amongst them, which we often trace in his novels, 
tales and dramatic labours. The works of former authors he 
has laid liberally under contribution, and sometimes. new-dressed 
their characters so well, as to give them an air of originality. 
Thus Ephraim Daw, in ‘ Henry’, is a methodistical parson 
Adams, having the same simplicity of character, the same good- 
ness of ‘heart, and the same disposition to use the carnal arm in 
a good cause, qualified by the enthusiastic tenets and language 


of the sect from which the author derives him. It is therefore, 


we repeat, rather in delineating a species than an individual that 
the art of Mr. Cumberland consists, so far as it is original, the 
distinguishing personal features which he introduces being usually 
borrowed from others. -Indeed we know but two remarkable 
peculiarities of taste in manners and incident which are com~ 
pletely his own, and run through all his works. The first is an 
odd and rather unnatural transfer of the task of courtship irom 
the hero to the heroine of the piece. Mr. Cumberland seems to 
have found an inexpressible ¢ in exchanging the attributes 
of the.sexes, so that the weaker may turn the chase upon 
sronges, and the pigeon become the pursuer of the hawk. The 
frank and exacting manners of Charlotte Rusport, ym ag 
ladies, (which, should they ever become fashionable, would be 
oa | inconvenience to our modish gentlemen) were poe ore 
their height in the novel of Henry, in which the virtues of con- 
tinence and chastity, which, ever since the days of Helioderus, 
the first novelist on record, have been esteemed the i 
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Mr. Cumberland’s literary character. The second predilection 
to which we alluded, is the peculiar pleasure which this author 
finds in ‘a duel with all its previous pomp and circumstance of 
gentlemanlike defiance, retort, and reproof valiant. A single 
combat, either commenced or completed, make’ a part of almost 
all his narratives, and Doctor Caranza himself cannot be esti- 
mated a more perfect judge of points of honour concerning the 
distance, the arms, and all the punctiiio of the duello. Of this 
there is enough, and to spare, in the follo pages. 

The story of John de Lancaster is “aither long nor complicated. 
The principal character and real hero of the novel is’ Robert de 
Lancaster, an ancient Welch Esquire, whose character is derived 
from that of Mr. Shandy, senior, chequered with the hundred 
attributes of Cornelius Scriblerus, father ofthe renowned Mar- 
tinus. He is a great reader of all such learned works as convey 
neither instruction nor information, and in perusing the ancient 
historians, whether of the classical or Gothic period, ‘ holds each“ - 
stranger tale devoutly true.’ ‘This humour is pushed into the re- 
gions of utter and raving extravagance, especially as, saving in 
points of learning or science, we are required to believe that the 
old gentleman is not only of a sane mind, but endowed with uns 
common good sense wad talents, as well as with an admirable 

and most berievolent disposition, tke cast whereof w 
think he derived from a certain ‘Squire Alworthy, of ‘Alworthy 
Hall in Somersetshire, who may not be utterly unknown to some 
of our readers. The credulity of this worthy being’ 
seconded by no small quantity of family pede; bajploene implick 
reliance on a pedigree which deduces his family in‘a direct line, 
not ‘from ' Brutus or Howel Dha, but from Samothes, sdén’ of 
Japhet the third son of Noah; and believes that his ancestot 
acquired the family-estate'sixty-six years after the taking’ of 
Troy, and eleven hundred thirty and two years before the 
Christian era. He ‘credits another tradition, ‘which’ 
that his ancestor taught King Bladud to fly ; and another cou- 
cerning an island in Jreland where the natives are immortal. As 
if this burden were not sufficient for his faith, he believes with 
Mr. Shandy in the effect of Christian-names upon their owners, 

with Comelius Scriblerus im the influence of the harp in ap~ 
~ peasing insurrections, and contends that ‘soft airs wall on executed 
on the flute, were found to be atiever failing cure for the sciatica 


or hi 289, Vol. lL. 
Whe the uke cones , Robert de Lancaster is residing quietly 
in his -hereditary Eade “with ha i danger Ceciin an aaabl 
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old maid, his son Philip a sort of cousin german to the author's 
excellent Ned Drowsy, and his daughter-in-law wife of the said 
Philip, who is then just about to add an heir to Kray-Castle, 
and a link to the lineage of Samothes ap Japheth ap Noah. 
This desirable event is hastened in a very undesirable manner 
by anawkward Welsh Baronet named Sir Owen ap Owen, who, 
in a fit of tumultuous gallantry, overturns the tea-equipage into 
the lap of Mrs. De Lancaster. While she receives the neces- 
sary attendance in her premature accouchement, the groupe be- 
low are left in circumstances which again fatally remind us of 
the Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy. _ The elder De 
Lancaster on this occasion harangues his friend Colonel Wilson, 
a maimed officer on half-pay, the Uncle Toby of the tale, 
whose plunt, soldier-like simplicity is meant to contrast the ab- 
surd ingenuity of his patron. 


* So many things are assumed without being examined, and so many 
disbelieved without being disproved, that J am not-hasty to assent 
or dissent in compliment to the multigude ; and on this account per- 
haps I am considered as a man affecting singularity: I hope I am 
not to be found guilty of that idle affectation, only because I would 
not be a dealer in opinions, which I have not er rey before I de- 


liver them out. Above all things I would not traffic in conjectures, 
but carefully avoid imposing upon others or myself by confident an- 
ticipation, when nothing can be affirmed with certainty inthis mortal 
state of chance and change, that is not grounded on conviction; for 
instance, im the case of the lady above stairs, whose situation keeps 
our hopes and fears upon the balance, our presumption is, that Mrs, 
De Lancaster shall be delivered of a child, either male or female, 
and in all respects like other children— — 

* I confess, said Wilson, that is my presumption, and I should be 
most outrageously astonished, should it happen otherwise. 4 

* I don’t think it likely, murmured Philip. 

* No, no, no, replied Lancaster; but we need not be remind- 
ed how many preternatural and prodigious births have occurred 
and been recorded in the annals of mankind. Whether the natives 
of the town of Stroud near Rochester are to this day under the ban 
of Thomas a Becket I am not informed; but when, in contempt of 
that holy person, they wantonly cut off the tail of his mule as he 
rode through their street, you have it from authority that every 
child thenceforward born to an inhabitant of Stroud was puni 
by the appendage of an incommodious and enormous tail, 
corresponding with that, which had been amputated from the arch- 
bishop's mule. 

* Here a whistle from -the colonel (to the tune of Lilibulero, we 
presume) struck the auditory nerves of Philip, who, gently —s% 
wo 
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hand upon his stump, gravely reminded him that Becket was a 
saint— . 

‘ De Lancaster proceeded—What then shall we say of the famous 
Martin Luther, who being.ordained to act so conspicuous a part in 
opposition to the papal power, came into the world fully equipped 
for controversy ; his mother being delivered of her infant, (wonderful 
to relate) habited in all points as a theologian, and (which I conceive 
must have sensibly incommoded her) wearing a square cap on his 
head, according to academic costuma. This, Colonel Wilson, may 
may perhaps appear to you, as no doubt it did to the midwife, and 
all present at his birth, as a very extraordinary and preternatural cir- 
cumstance. 

* It does not indeed *p rso, said the Colonel. I know you don’t 
invent the fable ; I should like to know your authority for it. 

‘ My authority, replied De Lancaster, in this case is the same as in 
that of Becket’s mule; Martinus Delrius is my authority for both ; 
and when we find this gravely set forth by a writer of such high dig- 
nity and credit, himself a doctor of theology, and public professor of 
the Holy Scriptures in the university of Salamanca, who is beld enough 
to question it? : 

* Iam not bold enough to believe it, said Wilson,’ p. 25—29. 


During this learned discussion, which we produce as a speci- 
men of the dialogue and manners, Mrs. Philip. de Lancaster is 
disencumbered of a boy, who, after such absurd ceremony as 
suited an old humourist, that half expected his grandson’s arrival 
with a tail at one extremity, and a doctor's cap at the other, 
is christened by the name of John de Lancaster. We are 
next treated with a long account of a visit actually achieved 
by the ancient De Lancaster to another old gentleman cal+ 
led Ap Morgan, the father of Mrs. Philip de Lancaster, and 
maternal grandfather to the infantine hero; Ap Morgan, it 
seems, had discovered (something of the latest) that when 
through paternal influence his daughter was induced to bestow 
her hand upon the descendant of King Samothes, she ,had sa- 
crificed to filial duty a tender predilection in favour ofa certam 
gallant young officer, by name Captain Jones, This circum- 
stance he communicates to old De Lancaster, acquainting him 
at the same time, in very civil terms, that he was grieved 
death at having conferred his daughter on so stupid a fellow as 
his son Philip, when she had made a so much better choice for 
herself. To repay this confidence, De Lancaster proves to 
M without the assistance of Delrius, that he was not 
sponse sible for consequences of hey obstinate silence, 

ir son and daughter were admirably matched, the lady bei 
@ veligious hypochondriac, and the gentleman a mere ; 
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342 
ahd that their parental tenderness ought to overlook both as a 
blank in their hneage, fixing their ae vy hopes upon the grandson, 
whom, under Providence, they had been the means of producing 
De Lancasters and Ap Morgans.—All which is admitted 
as ‘ a cure of the mournfuls;’ his taste im conso- 
lation: being at least as peculiar as that of his friend in history 
i -—Meanwhile, Penruth Abbey, the seat of Sir 
pt recieves two important inmates. These are a 
Spanish lady, or rather a Spanish Jewess, widow to a brother of 
‘the baronet who had settled in Spain, and her son, the heir of 
the title and estate. 

‘The descendants of Israel were heretofore favourites with 
Mr. Cumberland. The characters of Abraham Abrahams in 
the Observer, of Sheva im the Jew, even of Nicolas Pedrosa 
in the lively tale which bears his name, are honourable and 
able testimonies of his efforts to stem popular prejudice in 
favour of a LiTauy ae angealed:‘Agpesad 6 ressed, fiw 
tidiculed because they are B ‘Apiparenaly, however, he 
hath repented him of his. i tion. towards the Jews, for not 
only do this samie Mrs. Ap Owen and her son exhibit characters 
Cogent tintchnd sich dtinatiy basdatedigaindion 
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-Laneaster, whose hypochondriac spouse is now expected to bid 
the world good night, under the imfluence of a slow decline. The 
.character,of David Ap Owen also opens gradually on the reader. 
‘He first pmches the tail of a lap-dog: secondly, he gallops past 
youns John de Lancaster, in hunting, and malici bespatteis 
Minsrat Uo-puaiien dacae’ tici tte ‘Joname ab 
of his precious eye-sight: thirdly, this ‘ Jew-born mis- 
creant,’ as De Lancaster terms him, insults the youthful heir of 
Kray Castle at a festive meeting of the family . Buta 
darker scene is soon to open,—Sir Owen Ap Owen, worried out 
of his life by his sister-in-law and nephew, dies about the period 
when John de Lancaster, from an amiable and ising boy, 
‘4dhas become a gallant youth. The- baronet bad. to 
Cecilia de Lancaster, a valuable diamond ring,—to young John, 
a favourite hunter. The ring is stolen b Mos. A Owen, the 

by her son, now Sir David Their villainy 


ham-strung 
cruelty are detected. The gentlemen of the country, attached 
to the imterest of the House of Owen, and members of a hunt 
over which the heir of that family ided, proceed to hold, 
what, for want of a. better word, we shall call a grand palaver, 
this important occasion ; and, after a solemn investigation 
delinquencies, transfer, in all form, their friendship 
to the rival house of De Lancaster. Sir David 


1 


it 


in love with a beautiful girl, the 

in Jones to whom his mother had 

. Philip de Laneaster had placed - 

On a a match between her son 
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r of her lover. Yet this seemed an: untoward 

for at their very first interview, John, as: he is usually 
concisely termed, being so much struck with the young 
lady’s beauty as to substitute an ardent embrace for the more 
formal salutation of a bow, alarms the discreet gouvernante, who, 
ignorant of Mrs. De Lancaster's views, secbelbis the young lady 
from’ so unceremonious a visitor. . This occasions some slight 
-misunderstandings and embarrassments, which we have not time 
to trace Or disentangle, as we hasten to the conclusion of the novel. 
~ While Mrs. Philip de Lancaster was quietly dying at Kray 
Castle, her husband was suddenly seized with the fancy of 
setting out to take lodgings for her: at Montpellier. Most 
_people would have thought his company on the road more 
necessary to the invalid than his exertions as an avant courier. 
‘But this worthy poco curante was exactly in the situation + > 
z 4 olly 
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Jolly Miller, who cared for nobody and nobody for him, so he 
was permitted to execute his plan of travelling without remon- 
strance or interference. His evil destiny guided him to Lisbon, 
where he received news of his lady’s decease, and immediately 
after fell into the society, and of course into the toils, of the Ap 
Owens. These Jewish—Spanish—Welch reprobates, by the as- 
sistance of a Portugueze bravo’ with long whiskers, compelled 
poor Philip to sign a bond, obliging himself, under a high pe- 
nalty, to marry Mrs. Ap Owen before the expiration of three 
months. No sooner had he submitted to this degrading engage- 
ment, than he became anxious to evade the completion, and 
wrote a most dismal penitentiary letter to his son John, implor- 
ing him to hasten to Li and rescue him from the matrimo- 
nial shackles about to be forcibly imposed on him. This epistle 
was delivered at Kray Castle by a Mr. Devereux, who had sailed 
for England to learn something of the characters of Sir David 
Ap Owen, ere he countenanced his addresses to his sister. He 
is soon convinced of the infamy of the baronet, and returns 
to Portugal with young Lancaster, who loses not a moment in 
flying to his father’s assistance. He came, however, too late. 
Philip was doomed to lose his life through the only exertion of 
courage which its course exhibited. Sir David had urged the 
fulfilment of the bond, and, in a rencontre which followed, 
basely availed himself of the assistance of his bravo, to murder his 
intended father-in-law. When John arrived, he found his father 
mortally wounded, and his enemy in the hands of justice. ‘The 
former dies—the latter commits suicide, and Mrs. Ap Owen 
throws herself into a convent or a synagogue, we forget which. 
The fair hand of Miss Devereux is conferred upon the son of 
Colonel Wilson, a gallant young officer, who had accompanied 
John on his P. ese crusade. Her hand indeed he had 
proudly refused to solicit, and almost to accept; for we are told 
that her father’s coffers overflowed with the gold of Brazil, and 
that his daughter was a rock of diamonds, while her lover was in 
all respects a soldier of fortune. But this difficulty is overcome, 
as is usual in Mr. Cumberland’s plots, by the express solicita- 
tions of the fair lady. The return of the whole party to Eng- 
land is followed by the nuptials of Amelia and John de Lancas- 
ter. His grandfather, for their guidance, was pleased to com- 
pose a code of rules for domestic happiness in the married state, 
which are thus described : 


_,{, They consisted chiefly of truisms, which he was at.the pains of 
proving; and of errors so obvious, that examination could not — 
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them clearer. He pointed out so -many ways, by which man and 
wife must render each other miserable, that he seemed to have for- 
got that the purport of his rules was to make them happy. So little 
was this learned work adapted to the object held out in the title, 
that, if it had been pasted up for general use on the door of a 
church, it may be doubted if any, who had read it, would have en- 
tered there to be married. 


In John de Lancaster, although we cannot attach the import- 
ance to it which is claimed by the author, we find a good deal to 
praise. The language is uniformly elegant and well-turned, some 
of the-repartees are neatly introduced, and the occasional obser- 
vations of the author are in general pointed and sensible. Some 
scenes of pathetic interest arise from the death of a young woman, 
robbed of her virtue by the nefarious Sir David Owen. A Welch 
harper and poet is repeatedly introduced, and.many of his lyrical 
effusions are not inferior to those of Mr. Dibdin. The follow- 
ing verses might be sung to advantage at a charity dinner when 
the subscription books were opened, provided a few bumper 
toasts had previously circulated. 


Let thy cash buy the blessing and pray’r of the poor, 
And let them intercede when death comes to thy door ; 
They perhaps may appease that importunate power, 
When thy coffers can’t buy the reprieve of an hour. 


Foolish man, don’t you know every grain of your gold 
May give food to the hungry and warmth to the cold, 
A purchase in this world shall soon pass away, | 

But a treasure in Heaven will never decay.—&c. &c. 


Of. the skill exhibited in conducting the incidents, we cannot 
yt rae emer The black and flagitious villainy of 
en is without any adequate motive, and is therefore inartificial 
and revolting. Besides, John and he squabble and affront and 
threaten each other through the whole book, without Coming: to 
any personal issue. They are constantly levelling their pistols, and 
alarming our nerves with the apprehension that they will go off at 
half-cock. We have, however, in this, as in all Mr. Cumberland’s 
novels, the pleasing feeling that virtue goes on from triumph to 
triumph, and that vice is baffled in its schemes, even by their own 
baseness and atrocity. There is, we think, no attempt at pecu- 
liarity of character, unless in the outline of the grandfather, whose 
extravagance is neither original nor consistent. Mr. Cumberland 
assures us that he has turned over many volumes to supply Robert 
de Lancaster with the absurd hobby-horsical erudition diffused 
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through: his conversation. No one will dispute Mr. Cumber- 
land’s learning, but the allusions to the classics might have been 
taken from any ordinary work on antiquities; and to black letter 
lore, he makes no pretence, almost all his hero’s references be- 
ing to ay oy bara and the quotations devised for the 
honce by Mr. berland himself. ‘This is the more unpar- 
donable, as a display of ancient Welch manners, and appropri- 
ate allusions to the history, legends and traditions of Gr q 

, and Deheubarth, would have given his hero’s charac- 
ter the air, if not the substance, of originality. The insertion 
of vague gibberish is a wretched substitute. Had Ritson been 
alive he maght have rued his rash intrusion on this sacred ground. 
The invention (even in jest) of suppositious authorities and quo- 
tations, would certainly have ht down castigation under 
some quaint.and newly furbished title, which had served 
to introduce the satire of Nash, Harvey, or Martin Marprelate, 
suchas ‘ Pap with a Hatchet, or a Fig for my Grannum ;’ or, 
‘A very merrie and pithie Comedie, intituled, The longer thou 


livest the more Fool thou art.’ . 


' Mr. Cumberland has made an affecting apology for the im- 
perfections of his novel, by cling n us to consider his long 
is 


services and advanced age. aps a harsh answer, that 

every work must be judged of by its internal merit, whether 

composed like that of Lipsius upon the day in which he was 
u 


th 

born, or Tike the last tragedy of les the very verge 
of human existence. e Nceta Getcduné ve listened more 
favourably to .1is personal plea, had we not been provoked by a 
strain | fp egpearege — worthy o A Dryg x 
philosophy, nor goodness 0 . We 
Glen euttigia, the iBomiig dolaed. lepentetin€. ever the 
ise and the pudding, which, he alleges, have been gobbled up 

by his contemporaries. 
‘ * Ifim the long course of my literary labours I had been less studious 
to adhere to nature and simplicity, | am perfectly convinced I should 
have stood higher in estimation with the purchasers of copy rights, 
and probably been read and patronized by my raries in the 


proportion of tento one. To acquire a popularit name, which 
a yp: the speculating publishers upon ourbidding one another 


for an embryo work (perhaps in meditation only) seems to be as — 


roud and enviable a pre-eminence as human genius can arrive at : 
ut if that pre-eminence has been acquired by a fashion of writing, 
that luckily falls in with the prevailing taste for the romantic and 
unnatural, that writer, whosoever he may be, has only made his 
edvantage of the present hour, and forfeited his claim upon the time 
Hyvor te 
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to come : having paid this tribute to popularity, he certainly may 
enjoy the profits of deception, and take his chance for being marked 
out by posterity (whenever a true taste for nature shall revive) as the 
inisleader and impostor of the age he lived in. 

- * The circulation op wewk & prepegs gated by the cry of the many ; 
its perpetuity is established by the fiat of the few. If we have no 
concern for our good name after we have left this world, how do 
we greatly differ from the robber and assassin?—But this is nothing 
but an old man’s prattle. Nobody regards it—We will return to our 
history.’ Vol. ii. p. 176. 

By our troth, Mr. Cumberland, these be very bitter words: 
We are no defenders of ghost-seeing and diablerie —That mode : 
of exciting interest ought to be despised as too obvious and too 
much in vulgar use: but, when the appeal is made to nature, we 
must recollect that there are incredibilities in the moral, as well 

as physical, world. Whole nations have believed im demons and 
aides but who can believe that such a caricatura as Robert 
de Lancaster ever existed out of the precincts of Bedlam ?— 
There is no one that has not, at some period of his life, felt in- 
terested in a ghost-story; but it is impossible to sympathise 
with a character who pins his faith to figments as gross as if in 
his respect for green cheese he had conceived the moor to be 
composed of that savoury edible. Mr. Cumberland’s assumed 
contempt of public a we cannot but consider as an un- 
worthy affectation. In fact, few men have shewn more eager- 
ness to engross the ee ae eee his 
contemporaries. their slight and transitory share. His papers 
have come flying abroad on the wings of the hawkers. He 


‘has written comedies at which we have cried, and tragedies at 


which we have : he has composed ‘indecent novels and 
religious epics. ¢ has pandered to the public lust for personal 
anecdote, by writing his own life rien caters: 47 him 
acquaintances. 

At length he took his muse and dipt her 

Full in the middle of the Scripture : 

What wonders there the man grown old did, 

Sternhold himself he out-Sternholded. 


Popularity we own to be » fail ppenphh: ond fr $b Tode l beb 
favours; but we cannot see her lashed by an author, who has 
strained every nerve to gain a share of them, without recollecting 
the exclamation of Lear :— 
* Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 
Why dost thoulash that whore ?—Strip thine own’ back, 
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Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 
For which thou whip’st her—’ 


Neither can we offer Mr. Cumberland much consolation on the 
other topic of his complaint. He seems to think of this predi- 
pot ase per Trinculo did > ee par} aren in the 

, and grows doubly indignant at pipe tabor of the 
deltiding Kemscsteges-7 There is not only dishonour in it, 
but an infinite loss—yet this is your innocent goblin!’ The gen- 
tlemen of Paternoster-row we are afraid, notwithstanding Mr. 
Cumberland’s diatribe, will continue obstinately to prefer dis- 
counting drafts on the present generation, payable at sight, to 
long-dated bills on ity, which cannot be accepted till both 
the drawer and holder have become immortal in every sense of 
the word. 

Upon the whole we rejoice that an old and valued friend has, 
at the advanced age of seventy-six, strength and spirits to amuse 
himself and the public with his compositions; and we think it 
will,conduce greatly to both, if he will cease to fret himself 
because of the success of ballad-singers, ghost-seers, and the 
young Roscius. If they flourish at present, let him console him- 
self with the transitory quality of iheir prosperity. We dare 
not soothe him ioeseodk by assenting to the counter-part of 
his prophecy: for, although the hopes of future glory have 
been the consolation of every bard under immediate neglect, yet 
experience compels us to confess that they are usually fallacious. 
Contemporary applause does not once, perhaps, in an hundred 
times, ensure that of posterity: few names are handed down to 
immortality, which have not been distinguished in their own 
generation ; and least of all do we anticipate any splendid acces- 
sion to the posthumous fame of an author, whose talents do not 
in the present day rank him above a dignified and respectable 
mediocrity. 


Art. VIII. Memoir on Fiorin Grass, by W. Richardson, D.D. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; rrom sELECT 
PAPERS OF THE BELFAST LITERARY SOCIETY. FASCI- 
cuLus 1. 


[baying before our readers an account of this remarkable 
, (and if it possessed but half the valuable properties de- 
scribed toy Dr. Richavdhen it would tll deseren ths moet sériows 
, attentos 
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attention not only of individuals but even of the legi ») we 
shall make an indiscriminate use of the present and of a former 
memoir on the same subject, contained in the sixth volume of 
the Communications of the Board of Agriculture, and written by 
the same author. The former memoir was communicated to the 
Agricultural Society at the request of Mr. Davy, who witnessed 
the remarkable characters of this grass on its native spot: and 
we are persuaded that this circumstance will excite additional in- 
terest respecting its history. 

The term Fiorin, by which the native Irish distinguish this 
grass, Dr. Richardson is, somewhat fancifully perhaps, inclined 
to derive from the words fave (grass), and reem (butter); ob- 
serving with respect to this etymology that to his knowledge the 
term ‘ butter-grass’ is most deservedly applied to the Fiorin: 
but lest our readers should be carried away by the idea that this 
grass possesses the properties of the Phulwarah or ‘ Butter-Tree’ 
of India, it is right to inform them that the butyraceous quality 
of the Fiorin does not shew itself tll the juice of the has 

through the lacteals and mamillary glands of the cow ; 
and then not without the aid of a churn: the butter however, 
that is thus ultimately produced from it, is remarkably excellent. 
The Fiorin is supposed to be the Agrostis stolonifera of Linmeus; 
but as this poimt does not seem to have been accurately ascer- 
tained, and as Curtis, in his ‘ Practical Observations,’ says that he 
has experienced more difficulty in ascertaining the several species 
of the Agrostis than ofall the others put together, we subjoin the 
following description of it. 

Each plant consists of numerous strings (stolones), which are 
immediately connected with the root; and these strings are knotted 
or jointed at intervals of from three to five inches: from each 
joint a thin grassy envelope issues in the direction of the string ; 
within which, lateral sprouts shoot forth nearly at right angles 
to the joint. ‘These sprouts, together with the extreme point of 
the strings, are of a most lively green colour: the strings them- 
selves are much paler at all times, and in March are tee white. 
The envelope withers as soon as it has discharged its obvious 
office of protecting the advancing sprout from the effects of the 
weather, and gives the whole a more decayed appearance than 
might be expected from its quantity, being itself a very thin mem- 
brane. The strings, which are the essential part, and constitute 
nine tenths of the crop, vary in length from three to seven feet ; 
bat are usually between four and five feet long: their number is 
sorhetimes very great ; and in one instance Dr. Richardson found 

140 
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140 issuing from’ one spontaneous root, each of which had six 
buds. - If the joints touch the ground, or even the damp mat 
formed by the intertexture of the strings, whe han ane 
and fibres strike downwards and form a root. Each j 

fore a set, from which the plant muy be propagated : hr 


the rose Sst creo i el 
foregor m many points 
Dirva, or, ose Ghuhotaly’ ai ed, the Dab of India: and 


Dr. Richardson says that his friend Colonel Macan, who com- 
manded the British cavalry in the late campaigns in the North of 
India, as soon as he saw the Fiorin, was struck with its exact 
resemblance to the Indian grass; and was satisfied they were of 
the same species. The characteristic mark of the Dab, accord- 
ing to Colonel Macan, is this, that from each joint a root strikes 
downwards, and a sprout shoots upwards. It is propagated in 
India not by seed, but by scattering its strings on the surface, 
and them ‘im: in the rainy season it creeps along the 
runs to a considerable length, rooting at every joint: 
farthe th y season it is much covered by the dust and flying sand, 
whence it derives its name; which in the Persian language signi- 
fies ‘ hidden.’ Colonel Macan adds that it is most industriously 
sought for; and preferred to all other grasses in India, on account 
- of its superiorly nutritive quality as food for cattle. 
ie Jones's catalogue of Indian plants the Dib is classed 
Fak ede apne and the engraving of it, which is copied 
Roxburgh, represents it as a knotted or jointed grass 
st fibres issuing from the lower, and sprouts from the uppet 
side ofeach joint: but the panicle or flowering part is very dif- 
Se te a ee a eee eee 
dactylon or creeping Panic-grass ; excepting that the spikes, which 
are there four ‘m number, spread horizontally from the. stalk. 
We shall tuke the liberty of extracting from Sir W. Jones’s Bo- 
tanical observations on select Indian plants, contained in ‘the 
second volumé of ‘his works, the followmg account of the Darv4 
or Dob. « Nothing essential can be added to the mere botani- 
cal description of this most beautiful ; which Van Rheede 
has exhibited’ in a coarse delineation of its leaves only—its flow- 
ers, in'their peffect state, are-among the loveliest objects im the 
vegetable world ; and appear, through a lens, like minute rubies 
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and emeralds in constant motion from the least breath of air. 
It is the sweetest and most nutritious pasture for cattle; and its 
usefulness added to its beauty induced the. Hindus, in their earliest 
to believe that it was the mansion of a benevolent nymph: 
Even the Véda. celebrates it; as in the following text of the 
A‘vharvana:’ “ May Dfrva, which rose from the water of. life; 
which has a hundred roots and a hundred stems, efface a hundred 
of my sins, and prolong my existence on earth a hundred years!” > 
But the exce: of the Fiorin, supposing it to be the Agros- 
tis stolonifera, is neither unknown nor uncelebrated in the annals 
of English agriculture ; although, from particular circumstances, 
its history has been hitherto involved in much obscurity. It con- 
stitutes a considerable portion of the produce of a meadow in 
Wiltshire, the uncommon fertility of which was noticed by her- 
barists more than 150 years since. This meadow, which is situ- 
ated near Orcheston, about ee ee Salis- 
bury, is spoken of in Howe’s Phytologia Britannica, which was 
published in the year 1650; and in Merret’s Pinax, published in 
1667 : and references are made to these authors, respecting it; 
in Bishop Gibson’s additions to Camdent It is again mentioned 
in Stillingfleet’s miscellaneous tracts: but no public mquiry took 
place respecting it, till, some years ago, the Bath Agricultural 
Society, struck by the accounts of its remarkable fertility, em- 
ployed agents for the purpose of ascertainmg the nature of its 
produce. Since that time it has been visited by several botanists ; 
from whose accounts we have collected those circumstances. of 
its history which are most applicable to the present occasion. 
The meadow is situated in the lowest part of a- very narrow 
Snes Geen an ae side. by gradual but by no 
means lofty acclivities of chalk. It is subject to frequent and 
continued inundations we 4 the winter, . and a rarely otherwise 
than swampy t. ear; being submerged 
the omnined tre, akich cre at about the distance of half. 
a mile. It has been constantly observed, that the earlier the. 
spring swells, the more plentiful is the crop. The immediate 
soil of the meadow consists of a bed. of small loose pebbles, 
which are all of a siliceous nature, with a-scanty covering of 
mould: and though the herbage of the adjoining meadows is 
altogether very exuberant, yet this exuberance may be traced in- 
creasing or declining according as the soil varies more or less 
from that of the principal meadow. ‘The produce of the mea- 
dow consists of grasses; the chief of which are varieties 
of the Poa trivialis, the Alopecurus pratensis, and the, Agrostis 


stolonifera : 
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stolonifera: it is mowed twice in summer; and, after a favour- 
able season for watering, the first crop is nearly five tons from 
each acre; the. second, about half as much. The. first crop 
consists principally of the Poa trivialis; the last, of the Agrostis 
stolonifera. With respect to the grass of this celebrated mea- 
dow, it is observed that all cattle eat it eagerly ; and that horses 
a the hay made from it in preference to corn mixed with 
We have carried the foregoing observations on the Indian and 
the Orcheston grass further than to many may seem necessary, 
hoping they may help to elucidate the subject of the present 
memoir ; of which we shall now give as short and connected an 

epitome as we are able. . 
. The testimonies in favour of the excellent pasturage of Ireland 
are numerous, from Giraldus Cambrensis down to the present 
day: that which is most to our pu we found in a letter, 
dated 1693, contained in a Natural History of Ireland; which 
was published at Dublin m 1726: this letter, in giving an ac- 
count of the Giants’ Causeway, and describing the neighbouring 
coast as elevated very far above the sea, but rising gradually on 
the land side to the edge of the precipice, says, ‘ that it 1s all 
covered with excellent sweet grass.’ It was in this very neigh- 
bourhood that Dr. Richardson first became acquainted with the 
Fiorin, in consequence of having purchased a small farm ou the 
little peninsula of Portrush >a is situated a few miles to 
the South-west of the Giant’s Causeway, and projects in the 
form of a cliff about half a mile into the Northern ocean. This 
farm, Dr. R. says, has long been famous for the verdure, abun- 
dance, and excellence of its pasture: and it has been repeatedly 
observed that the tallow, and the butter made from the milk 
of the cattle fed there, sur both in quantity and quality 
those of any other farm in the country. The grass of this pas- 
ture consists almost entirely of Fiorin. During three and twenty 
years, Dr. R. made comparative experiments on the excellence of 
the Portrush pasturage and that of some glebe which he possesses 
in the county of Tyrone; and though he had always good grass 
on the latter, and the glebe itself was in a very rich country, yet 
he invariably observed that the same cow gave above a third more 
milk, and of a far superior quality, when fed on the Portrush, 
than on the Tyrone pasturage. This, he says, is the more 
remarkable, because the greater part of the Portrush meadow is 
composed of a very shallow soil, rarely three inches deep, cover- 
ing a solid basaltic rock; and much burnt up in summer. a 
1k@ 
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like manner the Fiorin is distinguished by its high verdure on the 
cliffs: and steeps facing the Northern ocean, particularly about 
the Giants’ Causeway; occasionally forcing its roots, into the 
crevices of the rock, and even into the diminutive intervals be- 
tween. the pillars of the causeway. 

The present occasion does not require a minute statement of 
the observations and experiments made on this grass by Dr. 
Richardson: and indeed since he himself is ‘ almost afraid of 
entering into a detail of its extraordinary qualities, entertaining 
faint hopes of obtaining credit or even attention,’ our readers 
will. not be surprised if we make our selection with cau- 
tion; nor must he be offended with us if we doubt the reason- 
ableness of those expectations, in which, too incautiously 
for his future fame, he indulges. Thus, when he describes 
Fiorin not only as superior to most if not all other grasses, and 
better fitted to every separate use to which grass can be applied ; 
thriving almost equally in soils of the most. contrary descriptions, 
the richest, the poorest, the deepest and the shallowest, the tops 
of mountains and the bottoms of vallies ; bearing greater extremes 
of wet and of drought than any other grass or perhaps vegetable ; 
growing with full vigour under the shade of trees, and equally 
grateful to cattle whey mowed from this situation as from the 
open field ; and, lastly, as being perfectly insensible to the highest 
degree of cold, since . saw the vegetation of its tenderest shoots 
uninterrupted by one of the bitterest frosts he remembers, and 
their lively green preserved equally, whether they were above the 
surface or buried under the snow; when, we say, he describes 
all these extraordinary and opposite qualities as existing in his 
favourite grass, who can chuse but smile at his fond partiality ? 
On the report of his experiments we are fully disposed to rely 
with confidence, though even here we dare not. antici the 
same degree of success from the general cultivation of 
which he met with in the particular instances mentioned A ony 
The extent of that success may be judged of, by the following 
statement. 

In November 1806 Dr. Richardson planted a piece of 
with Fiorin; of which having obtained a number of distinct 
plants, he commenced by laying one down, and slightly covers 
‘ing the root with earth: he then stretched its string in a’ line; 
laying a little loose earth upon it here and there, merely for the 
purpose of holding it down: where the string ended, another 
root was laid down; and its string was in continuation 
of the.former line: and so on to the end of the piece of ground. 
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At two feet distance he made a similar row, parallel to the 
former my ae emg cr yt nl A ec mae ra en i 

sentiemvintih daeeaa seit? 
pris following July the iesernnediuae” were so com 
occupied by new strings, that it was difficult to find out the ori- 
ginal drills. The succeeding autumn was wet and severe, and 
the grass was in consequence flattened down; but though matted 
like a crop of vetches, the under part was very thick ; and ex- 
clusively composed ts. Rey Sneha re yoo 
high vegetation from the root to the extreme _— 

‘A portion of this meadow was mowed on .7, 1807 ; and, 
contrary to Dr. Richardson’s expectation after so wet and severe a 
season, the sward instead of sinking was so raised up by the length 
and coarseness of the strings, that in half an hour it was dry: it 
was then made up im small heaps, which were afterwards merely 
turned over every other day, in 


time when the grass was cut: during which the weather was 
singularly unfavourable, attended with great deluges of rain stic- 
ree a a extraordinary heavy fall of snow, which was fol- 
wed by close damps. 
Auother portion of the same meadow was mowed on Dec. 26; 


single string that shewed the least to rot or y- 

Of the first crop, which was housed. on . 28, strings 
were set in a hot house on the same day: these soon began to 
put forth fresh sprouts. Other strings taken from the same 
‘were on the 18th of January and the 5th of 


th 
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experiment was repeated on Feb. 

‘April @ on ings taken both from the hay that 
and from that which remained in the field; and the success: 
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plained by its peculiar nature im not ing ‘panicles till the 
second year: for he argues, that as all vegetables a to ad- 
vance in a state of progressive i vement until arrive at 
the period of flowering and jucing their seed, after which 
the . of ‘vegetation seem to abate; and as most grasses 
put forth their seed in the same year in which they were sown: 
it hence happens that grasses in general will not support the in- 
clemency of the succeeding winter: but the Fiorin not putting 
forth its panicles till the second year, and consequently not hav- 
ing attained its poit of perfection till that time, the strings im- 
prove progressively through the whole of the first year ; 

it follows that it 1s even’ advantageous to defer the mowing of 
Another great advantage attending the cultivation of Fiorin is 
this, that whereas grass seed cannot be sown with prudence ear- 
lier than the middle of Marci, or later than the middle of Sep- 
ee oe ene oe Gone 2 eee See 
engaged in other employments, iorin strings be planted 
at any time : ail, asccding ‘Dt. Ricliandeon, ‘a croig way'te 
obtained from this grass more cheaply and more expeditiously 
- bag mah ee the excellencies of 

t it is unnecessary to dwell longer on excellencies 

this grass. Enough has been said, we conceive, to direct the 
attention of the agricultural reader to a subject, which, unless 
the or of the present memoir has y deceived himself, 
must be considered of the highest impottance. 


——— ee 


Arr. EX. The Satires of Aulus Persius Placéus, translated 
into English Verse, with the Latin Text, and’ Notes. 8v0. 
‘pp. 280. London, Johnson. . 


FROM the numerous versions of the Satiric Poets which have 
lately made their ap unacquainted with 
the originals, must y conclude that the task of rendering 
them into English presents but few difficulties, and demands but 
few talents that are not possessed by the generality of writers, 
In many cases, a similar persgasion séems to revel mnong 
t book, and without any reference to its distinguish- 
ing characteristics, the labour of giving a desultory vetsion of it 
Aaa may 
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may be surmounted by persons of no very extraordinary attam- 
* ments. 

The process of translation, at present, appears to be. nearly 
this. An imperfect rhime, a feeble couplet, or an inaccurate 
expression is detected. in a preceding work :—forthwith, the for- 
tunate discoverer applies himself to remedy the defect. Flattered 
and deceived by the ease with which a business of .so little ‘ pith 
and moment’ is effected, he proceeds from page to page, without 
‘once stopping to inquire whether bis talents be congenial to those 
of his author, or adapted by nature to a just comprehension and 
a.nice display of his sentiments as well as language. _ Thus he 
completes his undertaking, exclaims, with Justwian, "Enxtes. os, 
ZeXAowor, and increases the bulk, without adding to the value, of the 
numerous copies of the ancient masters already before the public. 

_ We could have wished that these remarks had been somewhat 
less applicable to the present trauslator’than, we fear, they will 
hereafter be found :—On a very careful examination of his per- 
formance, we confess ourselves utterly at a loss to discover.on 
what specific quality, or endowment of mind, ‘he relied, for .the 
superior performance of a task which had already engaged the 
attention of so many able writers; for Persius has not been alte- 


gether unfortunate in his translators. ‘The. perspicuity of Holy- 
day, the melody and vigour of Dryden, the spnghtliness and ac- 
curacy of Brewster, and the elegance and feeling of Drummond, 
have, surely, sufficient in them to humble the wise ‘and. mtimidate 
the bold: at all events, they might infuse a,reasonable suspicion 
into some minds, that where such men had failed, uncommon 
powers were required to succeed. N othing of this, however, 


appears to have occurred to the-present translator :—but he shall 


speak for himself. 


‘ Upon an attentive reading of Persius, about three years ago, atid 
an extensive reference to his translators and editors, 1 was forcibly 
struck with their namerous deficiencies, and I became firmly per- 
suaded that with care and assiduity in the developement of his ideas, 
and.a softening of bis- harsh and offensive colouring, a more faithful 
and attractive portrait of him might be produced than has hitherto 


‘eppeared. This belief led to a trial ; and from that trial, undertaken © 


in the first instance for amusement, this work has arisen,’ p. vi. 

_ © Ithas,’ continues he, ‘ been customary with every new candi- 
date to appreciate the merits and defects of his_pre 3 
shall, however, decline entering upon so disagreeable a discussion.’ 
After the swerving copdesmnalm which we have just. witnessed, 
the author cannot lay claim to much credit for his mogeet 
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Indeed, we incline to think that a judicious and impartial state- 
ment of those merits and defects would be ‘ neither disagreeable 
nor unprofitable’ it might, besides, not unaptly lead to a discus- 
sion of the precise mode in which he purposed to supply the 
crying deficiencies of his predecessors. As far as we can collect 
(and there is not much to guide us), the grand succedaneum is'a 
notification of the speakers in the different dialogues. But the 
plan is yet incomplete ; for, to obviate the abruptness with which 
they break upon us, the author should have prefaced each of the 
Satires with a list of the dramatis persone. After all, his idea 
is not novel, for others had previously fallen upon it; it is not 
important, for we seldom find ourselves much embarrassed by 
its omission ; and it is not consistent, for he frequently violates 
or neglects his own regulations, — 

The translation is prefaced by a dissertation of considerable 
length on the literary pretensions of Persius. It cannot be. said 
that the writer is too partial to his author, for he enumerates his 
defects with a minuteness which sayours somewhat of harshness 
and severity. He is still more unfriendly to Juvenal :—but, 
upon the whole, there is spirit, and vigour, and discrimination 
in many of his observations; and if he had entered more fully 
into the ethics of the origiual, and not lost sight of the Stoic 


in the poet, we should have freely recommended much of his 
preliminary discourse to the reader's approbation. In the Life 
of Persius, which immediately follows, there is nothing interest- 


ing. It is, ‘in trath, a jejune’ performance, and might be com- 
— ‘im an after-dinner'ss sleep’ by any one who remembered 

yle. New facts are not expected; but novelty in presenting 
what is already known has its value; and this we havé surely-a 
night to expect from him who wittingly adventures of a beaten 
subject. 

e find some difficulty in. characterising the poetry of the 
translation. ‘Fhe author, though evidently a veteran in the field 
of literature, and sufficiently confident of his experience, seems 
a tyro in this pleasing art. He writes from labour, not inspi 
tion, and cannot even be said to have his lucky minutes, He is 
almost always faithful, but his fidelity is and unlovely ; it 
is the trama figure of his original ; and it demands a more than 
ordinary acquaintance with the poet, to recognize him at all times 
under his awkward and ill-contrived drapery. rene 

From that unhesitating confidenc re 
we mentioned above, it has undoubtedly happened that the author 
4a slights 
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slights or overlooks those formidable impedi in the way of 
ing satire, which others, less bold, appear to have con- 
templated with some degree of terror. ‘ I am no convert,’ he 
says, ‘ to the common opinion of the super-eminent difficulties 
to be encountered in translating satire.’ p. xxix. His ments, 
indeed, unluckily make against his cause; but he nev ess con- 
cludes with stoutly maintaining his position :—‘ and therefore it 
is,’ continues he, ‘ that Pope has been more successful in his 
tmitations of Horace than in his translations of Homer!’ 

It is the peculiar boast of this writer that he has rendered 
Persius more intelligible to the unlearned than he was before. 
If it be really so, (and we shall not now dispute it,) we cannot 
avoid subjoining, that much yet remains to do, before he will be 
thoroughly. understood by them. What, for instance, will they 
make of this line ? 

* No pecking stork by mobile hands exprest.-——p. 34. 


The scholar, indeed, with the original at his elbow, may form a 
probable guess at its meaning; but the English reader, who 
turns to his Johnson, and finds no sense of mobile, but ‘ the 
rout, the mob,’ will be sorely puzzled. 


* The crapule thus of yesterday digest’——p. 116. 


Is equally safe from the learned and the unlearned: it is, in fact, no 

. Just below, we have ‘ sick fauces:’ this is about as good 
a tion of egris faucibus, as ‘ cock-tailed mice’ is of coctili- 
bus muris ; except, indeed, that it is not altogether so intelligible. 
But these miserable and mistaken attempts at fidelity occur in 
almost every page,—thus we have ‘ heavy belchings’ for gravis 
halitus; ‘ foot’s extremes’ (toes, we presume) for: summos 
pedes ; ‘ pale stomach’ for ventre albo ; ‘ and clammy lungs’ for 
——we know not what. Even when the author ventures to desert 
his original, he is not always clear; he talks of ‘ ill-baked 
metal,’ of the ‘ tread of a footstep,’ and, what is still more ex- 
traordinary, of ‘ the gaping of an eye.’—p. 120. It is difficult 
to conjecture by what process of reasoning he persuaded himself, 
while employed on these revolting absurdities, that he was giving 
aswel attractive portrait of Persius than had hitherto ap- 


From a writer so tremblingly alive to the defects of others, 
and who undertakes to accompany the attractions which we 
have just witnessed, with a degree of ‘ fidelity yet unattained,’ 

A just 
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just views of his author's meaning might, at least, be expected. 
or these, however, we frequently look in vain; and this, too, in 
passages where the accuracy of former translations has takeu 
away all apology for misconception. The beautiful lines— 
* Tecum etenim longos memini consumere soles, 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes ; 
Unum opus,’ &c. 


are thus rendered :— 
* Remembrance tells what happy days we knew, 
The feast enjoyed at placid evening's dew ; 
Of rest and study we alike partake, 
With modest meals a relaxation make.” 


Here the whole grit of the original is perverted. The English 
reader can possibly form no other idea of the passage, than that 
the jolly pupil is recalling to his preceptor’s mind how fre- 

uently they had revelled together! We do not pretend to know 
the ise point of timg denoted by ‘ placid evening’s dew ;’ be 
it when it may, however, the youthful-Stoic was so far from 
feasting. at it, that he expressly declares he deserted the table at 
night-fall, for the sake of listening to his beloved master. He 
was, as Drummond charmingly expresses it— 


* Well pleased f= Feasts the twilight hours to steal, 


And share with him the philosophic meal.’ 


The translator's rhymes are scarcely more correct than his 
sense. Serves and preserves, resist and persist, back and back, 
he will probably attempt to justify by the example of the 
French and Italians, but we know not where he will find autho- 
rities for such untuneable chimes as tongue and one, Greek and 
treat, big and rib, &c. 

Nor are his perceptions of metre more perfect, in any respect, 
than of sounds: e. g. 

* Nor soil the sanctuary with a dirty deed.’ p. 54. 

* The smouldering oak, yourself and family survive.’ p. 78. 

‘ Here draw your income, hence expend.’ p, 226. 
- When Brindley, the celebrated canal-engineer, was asked by a 
Committee of the Lords, for what purpose he supposed Nature 
intended rivers: he answered, without hesitation, ‘ for that of 
feeding uavigable canals!’ Now Brindley was abnormis _, 
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and made his surprising discovery by the aid-of mother-wit alone. 
It seems, therefore, altogether extraordinary that 80 many great 
clerks should spring up, grow to maturity, and die, without once 
suspecting that Nature, in giving mankind ten fingers, meant to 
furnish them with an unerring rule for measuring heroick 
verse. 

The parodies of Persius (for we cannot believe that he really 
found the verses which he ridicules, in the writings of his con- 
temporaries) have occasioned no small degree of trouble: few 
of the translators have been fortunate in anglicizing them, and 
none less so than the present. ‘ With Attys Berecynthian tags 
a verse,’ is a miserable copy of the original, and almost con- 
vinces us that the object of it was not understood : 

s Their crooked horns the Bacchz blew, 
And round them buzzes Mimallonean strew.’ 


Is scarcely more happy. Ina word, we are not without fear 
that the English reader, on encountering such passages as these, 
instead of discovering that the Roman poet was absurd, will sus- 
pect that his translator is foolish. 

Before we conclude, justice requires that we should lay be- 
fore the reader a few specimens melioris note. ‘The translation 
of Magne pater divim, &c. though not strictly just, has yet 
merit. 

* Almighty Father, bid thy lightnings sleep, 

Nor from the world its cruel tyrants sweep ; 

But let the monsters, when their passions urge, 

And lusts envenom’d prove a direful scourge, 

This vengeance feel ; place Virtue in their view, 

Contrast her blessings with the crimes they do: 

In anguish let them, by repentance crost, 

* Pine at the sight, regret those blessings lost.’ p. 108. 

The remainder is not equally happy. 

The absurd flattery of the poor dependant, in the first satire, 
is tolerably expressed. 

‘ What says the town? The town! What can it say, - 
But that to you all other bards give way? 

We find at length in your consummate verse 

Melodious numbers, and the joinings terse. 

The piece is so well finished, so correct, 

No searching nail a blemish can detect ; 

The artist works as true to his design, n 

As though one eye directed every line.’ p. 36. 
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The plea of the miser for living within his income (a beautiful 
passage, which Dryden, with manifest injustice, attributes to the 
pen of Lucan) is well given; and we quote it with the more 
pleasure, as it is almost the only part of the work which advances 
any claim to pvetic feeling. It wants compression, as will easily 
be believed, when we observe that little more than four lines of 
the original are here wire-drawn into fourteen. 


* Ast vocat officium ; trabe rupta, Bruttia saxa 
Prendit amicus inops,’ &e. Sat. vi.—v. 27. 

* But duty’s call forbids me to expend, 

A part is wanted for my shipwreck’d friend. 
Conflicting winds his sea-tost vessel urge, 

A plank is started by the stormy surge. 
Emerging see! he climbs the Bruttian steep, 
And clings for safety ’gainst the whelming deep. . 
His all is buried in th’ Ionian wave, 

His vows, unheeded, not one relick save. 

At length, exhausted, on the shore he lies, 

No fostering hand the needful help supplies : 
And near him roll, on drifting billows born, 
The guardian image from the vessel torn, 
Which now, dissever'd by the beating tide, 

To sea-fowl heaves tlie fragments of her side.’ p. 218, 


The notes, which are sufficiently copious, consist for the most 
of parallel passages, not always pure, from the Greek and 
man classicks. ‘They shew extensive reading ; but, not being 
translated, convey no information to the unlearned, and do not 
greatly delight the scholar. There is little critical disquisition, 
and of that little the success is not always —_ Many 
difficult passages are left untouched, and many allusions to curi- 
ous and contemporary facts passed in mortifying silence. Upon 
the whole, the future translators of Persius (if such there should 
be) will not, we apprehend, find themselves under any extraordi- 
obligation to the volume before us. r 
We have dwelt somewhat too long, perhaps, on this article ; 
but we were desirous of discountenancing, by one forcible exam- 
ple, the unbecoming promptitude with which works of this na- 
ture’ are ow so Generally wndertabiat The discovery of a few 
‘ deficiencies,’ though very flattering to the critic’s discernment, 
and still more so, perhaps, to his vamity, is yet insufficient to au- 
thorize his burthening the public with new versions of the whole 
of the poems in which they occur. To point them out is un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly proper ; to correct them is highly laudable: but all 
this may be done with little stir, and certamly without making a 
book for which the writer has no talents, oat 


the world no oc- 


Art. X. Lettres et Pensées du Maréchal Prince de Ligne, pub- 
liées Madame la Baronne de Staél Holstein: contenant 
des Anecdotes inédites sur Joseph IT. Catherine II. Frederic 
le Grand, Rousseau, Voltaire, &c. &c. et des Remarques 
intéressantes sur les Turcs. 2 tom. 12mo. Londres, Dulau. 
1808. . 


T was said of the great Earl of Peterborough, that he was 
personally, acqeented with all the Sovereigns and with all 
the postillions in pe; and we believe that the author of these 
letters might fairly add, to an equally extensive list of friends in 
: these two classes, the names of every distinguished individual on 
the Continent, and of a large proportion of those English tra- 
vellers who, during the last oy forty years have visited the 
cities of Paris or Vienna. M de Stael, therefore, in de- 
scribing the Prince de Ligne, has sketched a portrait of which. 
the far greater number of her readers will be able to estimate 
the resemblance ; and we believe that will generally concur 
in admiring the talent of the painter. But whilst we approve 
her delineation of the man, we are compelled to dissent from her 
admiration of his writings, His style, she admits, is generally 
colloquial, and she adds, ‘ We must figure to ourselves the ex- 
pression of his fine countenance, the characteristic gaiety of his 
stories, the simplicity with which he abandons himself to 
santry, that we may love even the negligence of his of 
writing. Those who are not influenced by the charm of his 
sence, analyse as an author the man to whom they ought to listen 
whilst they read ; because the faults of his style are an additional 
grace in conyersation. ‘That which is not grammatically clear 
becomes so, by the @ propos of conversation, by the archness of 
the look, by the indlenion of the voice, and by all those minute 
circumstances which give to the art of speaking a thousand re- 
sources and charms unattainable by the art of writing.’ Now 
we. suspect that Madame da Stael has here suggested to her 
readers an expedient, which many will not be inclined, apd many 
will not be able, to adopt. A young lady may, indeed, pernpe 
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the letter of a favoured lover under some such illusion as that 
or in grammatical imaccuracy 

which passion is apt to spire; and may be able to fix her atten- 
tion on the graces and beauties of the absent writer with a more 
steady gaze than she could do, if the words which float before 
her eyes were more encumbered with meaning. But we cannot 
assume, at will, this happy temper of mind; we cannot, there- 
fore, bestow our indiscriminate applause on the whole composi- 
tion of the work before us; yet we think it lively and amusing, 
and shall now proceed to lay before our readers a short analysis 
of its contents, together with such remarks as they may occa- 
sionally suggest. 

The correspondence begins by two letters addressed to the King 
of Poland, in the years 1783 and 1786, and are filled with anec- 
dotes of Ferdmand II. with whom the Prince de Ligne 
his acquaintance at the celebrated interview between that Monarch 
and the Emperor Joseph II. in the camp of Neustadt, in 1770; 
and whom he afterwards visited at Berlin after the war of Bohe- 
mia. The character of the King of Prussia has been so 
eanvassed, and the minutest particulars of his public and domestic 
life so carefully collected and recorded, that much novelty or in- 
terest cannot be ex from the remarks of an accidental and 
transient visitor. Indeed the Prince de Ligne, who knew that 
the reputation of Ferdinand was well able to take care of itself, 

to be at least as anxious to inspire his royal correspon- 
dent with some degree of respect for the Emperor, and with a 
due admiration of his own talent at repartee, as to describe the 
King of Prussia. Yet it must be owned that his sallies of wit 
form a part of the picture, as they shew the delicacy and addréss 
of an experienced courtier, anxious to please, and cautious’ of 
offending a monarch whom it was easy to offend, and difficult to 
Sy AR dee says he, ‘ could not bear our General Ried, 
bev displeased him when sent as Austrian minister to Berlin, 


whom he did not happen to like.’ is observation, we pre- 
sume, was not useless to the observer, who, however, found -it 
sometimes difficult to preserve his complaisance without sacri- 
ficing his dignity of character. This appears from the following 
passage : 
- *T-know not how our conversation happened to change; but F 
Temember that it. became so extravagantly free that the King, on 
seeing some one prepare to take part in it, cautioned him:to wom 
' observing, 
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observing that there was no small risk in conversing with a man 
whom the theologians had condemned to éverlasting fire. I thought 
that he set too high a value’ on damnation, and was too fond of 
boasting of it. Independently of the bad faith of these haugh 
freethinkers, who are often most sincerely afraid of the devil, I thi 

it is at least in very bad taste to exhibit themselves thus publicly; 
and it was from people of bad taste whom he had received into bis 
society, such as Jordans, d’Argens, Maupertuis, La Beaumelle, La 
Mettrie, l’Abbé de Prades, and some heavy unbelievers of his own 
academy, that he had acquired the habit of scoffing at religion, &c. 
I never made any reply when he entered on such subjects.’ 


We cannot help thinking that an apostle of infidelity, armed 
with sovereign power, impatient of contradiction, acute, sarcastic, 
and capricious, must have found it difficult to preserve, amongst 
his habitual and daily companions, those feelmgs of enthusiastic 
admiration with which he inspired the Prince de Ligne by ‘a 
sound of voice which was soft and musical, and as agreeable as 
the motion of his lips, which was inexpressibly graceful ; so that 
few were disposed to remark that ‘he was, like Homer’s heroes, 
rather talkative, though sublime.’ We will add one more quota- 
tion from these letters, because it places in a curious wal pic- 
eee Joseph and 


* The King was, sometimes, too ceremonious; and this was a fre- 
quent cause of annoyance to the Emperor. I do not know whether 
it was for the purpose of displaying his talents as a well-disciplined 
Elector, but, whenever the Emperor put his foot in the stirrup, the 
King insisted on holding the horse’s bridle ; and when the Emperor 
threw his leg over the saddle, the King thought fit to place his foot 
in the stirrup ; and so of the rest. The polite attentions of the Em- 
peror had a greater air of frankness, as being due from a young 
prince to an aged king, and from an inexperienced soldier to the 


greatest of generals.’ 

The Prince de Ligne having accompanied the Empress Cathe- 
rine during her tour through her southern provinces in 1787, 
has given us a series of nine letters addressed to Madame de 
Coigny, from the principal stages of the journey. He has filled 
these letters with compliments to his fair correspondent, with 
fragments of insipid conyersation, and with remarks on himself, 
interspersed with occasional hints rather than descriptions of the 
curious spectacle every where exhibited to his eyes. The fol- 
lowing passages comprehend the whole that we have been able 
*o extract : ' ; 


* Cherson 
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‘ Cherson and Sebastopol surpass all that can be said of them. 
Every day is marked by something interesting: sometimes a cloud of 
Cossacks, from the banks of the Don, mancuvre. round us in their 
manner ; sometimes the Tartars of the Crimea, who rebelled against 
their Khan Selim Gherai because he wished to form them into 
regiments, assemble spontaneously in large bodies to come and meet 
the Empress. We have been traversing during several days an im- 
mense tract of deserts formerly inhabited by hostile Tartar hordes, 
but recovered by the arms of her Majesty, and at -present orna- 
mented, from stage to stage, with magnificent tents, where we are 
supplied with breakfast, collation, dinner, supper, and lodging; and 
our encampments, decorated with all the pomp of Asiatic splendour, 

nt a noble. military spectacle. These deserts will soon be trans- 
al into fields and woods, and villages: they are already the ha- 
bitations of many regiments, and will soon be filled with peasants, 
attracted by the excellence of the soil. The Empress has left, in 
each town of the government, presents to the amount of more than 
100,000 roubles. Each day of rest is marked by the gift of some 
diamonds, by balls, by fireworks, and by illuminations extending for 
leagues in every direction.—I know that it is not the fashion to -be- 
lieve travellers, or courtiers, or, in general, those who speak well of 
Russia. Some, indeed, even amongst the Russians themselves, who 
are di at not having been permitted to accompany us, will 
pretend that we have been deceived, and that we deceive our hearers. 


A ridioulous story has been spread, which affirms that, villages of 
paste-board, and paintings representing distant fleets and arsenals, 
and bodies of cavalry, have been so disposed as to cheat our eyes 
during our rapid journey, &c. During the last two months I have 
been daily employed in ruta y money ovt of our carriage win- 


dows, and have thus distributed the value of some millions of livres. 
The mode is this. Close by my side in the coach is a large green 
bag filled with imperials (a gold coin of four ducats value). The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, and even of those which 
are at many leagues distance, come from all quarters to behold the 
of the Empress; and throwing themselves on their faces, 
and kissing the earth, await her approach, and continue in the same 
posture till she is out of sight: on their backs and heads I shower 
my gold whilst we are passing at full speed ; and this ha » per- 
haps, ten times in a day. I believe indeed that some little con- 
trivance is occasionally employed : that, for instance, the Empress, who 
cannot rove about on foot as we do, is persuaded that some. towns, 
for the building of which she has paid considerable sums, are really 
finished; whereas there are in fact many towns without streets, 
streets without houses, and houses without roofs, doors, or windows. 
She sees only well-built shops, and the colonnades. of the palaces 
bel aging to the governors-general, on forty-two of .whom she has. 
bestowed services of plate, each consisting of a hundred aioe 
6 
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We are almost imélined to infer, from the 
Pg Bhp Bop Mp gre we fg pe the 
‘Lignt' abstains ‘altogether from mentioning or even hinting at 
the existence’ of one of ‘his fellow-travellers, we mean the fa- 
vourite, that he supposed the channel by which his letters were 
conveyed to be somewhat insecure, and rather wished to gratify 
the feelings of those by whom they might possibly be opened on 
their passage, than the curiosity of the correspondent to whom 
they were addressed. Be this as it may, the longest letter in the 
book, a letter of four and twenty pages, which is dated from 
Parthenissa in the Crimea, contains, not a description of that 
celebrated — but a recapitulation of the principal ad- 
ventures author's life, and a long string of refléctions 
arising out of them, written in a style exactly resembling that of 
Beaumarchais’ Figaro. The narrative itself is not long, and is 
aniusing; and as it is not more foreign to our work than to a 
history of the Crimea, we will extract it. 

*:F must question-‘m to discover why, having no taste for 
constraint, dor for Mn fame 8 for wealth, i for p Soe favours, 
and being born in a station which entitled me to despise them, I have 
still, in every country in Europe, passed my life in courts. I remem- 
ber that the almost paternal kindness of the Emperor Francis I., who 


was fond’ of giddy and inconsiderate young men, first attached me 


to him; and that a passion for one of his mistresses fixed me for a 
long time at his court; because after losing, as was natural, the 
affections of the iady, I still retained the kindness of my sovereign. 
At his death I thought myself, though then very young, a personage 
of the old court, ‘and was preparing to criticise the new one, when 
I discovered that the successor to the imperial throne was also very 
amiable, and possessed qualities which rendered me ambitious of me- 
riting his esteem rather than of courting his favour. Certain that 
‘he was not inclined to unreasonable partialities, I was at liberty to 
express, without meanness, my attachment to his person; and 
though I could not but blame the too great rapidity of his opera- 
tions, I- really admired the greater‘part of them, and shall always 
praise his excellent intentions, and the activity and fertility of his 
genius.—Sent to the court of France in the prime of life, with the 
news of a@ brilliant victory, I had no thoughts of repeating my jour- 
ney, when accident conducted M. le Comte d’Artois to a garrison 
in the neighbourhood of that in which I was inspecting the ‘troops. 
I went to visit him with about thirty of my best Austrian officers: 
as soon as he saw'us he called me to him, and in the course of a 
short interview the brother of the King of France seemed to become 
my own: we drank, played, la ; he had just ‘obtained his 
liberty, and scarcely ‘knew how: to enjoy it sufficiently. — 

urst 
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burst of the petulance and gaiety of youth, combined with his fratik- 


ness and excellence of disposition, attracted and charmed me. Hg 


invited me to Versailles, and om of me to the queen, who ordered. 
me to accept the invitation. weetness of her countenance and: 


4 


temper, and the attractions of the society by which she is surround- ~ 


ed, have since induced me to d five months in every year at 
Versailles: a taste for pleasure draws me thither, and gratitude re- 
tains me there.—Prince Henry of Prussia being ongaged in a mili- 
tary tour, the love of philosophy and of tactics brings us together; I 
accompany him, and have the pleasure to suit him. Kindness on 
his part, and zealous attentions on mine, are followed by a regular 
correspondence, and by frequent meetings at Spa and at. Reinsburg. 
An encampment. of the Emperor in Moravia attracts the king and 
the Prince of Prussia. The former, perceiving my enthusiastic ad- 
miratijon for great. men, invites me to Berlin; and the marks of 
esteem and kindness,. and the familiarity to which I was admitted 
by this first of heroes, are -the pride and glory of my life. His ne- 
phew comes to Strasburgh. Some trifling but confidential commis- 
sions which I had been able to execute for him, produced an 
acquaintance which there grew into greater intimacy, notwithstand- 
ing the general opposition of our views and interests. I narrowly 
escape a similar intimacy with two other kings of the north. The 
very moderate undefstanding of the one happened to derange alto- 
gocher the brains of the other, and thussaved me from much insipid 
amusement prepared for me during an intended visit to Copenhagen 
and to Stockholm : a few entertainments which I gave te the one 
and received from the other, serve,as an acquittal of my promise.— 
My son Charles marries a pretty little Polish girl. Her family gives 


us, instead of money, some papers containing claims on the court of | 


Russia. I make myself, and am madea Pole. A mad bishop, wha 
has since been hanged, but who was uncle to my da r in law, 
having learned that I had been treated with great kindness by the 
Empress of Russia, eter himself that I am on the best possible 
terms with her, and that, if once naturalized, I shall certainly be 
made king of Poland. What a change, says he, in the affairs of 
Europe! what iness for the families of Ligne and Masealsky! I 
Jaugh at him: but I am seized with a fancy to please the Polish na- 
tion then assembled in diet; the nation applauds me. I talk Jatin; 
I embrace and caress the whiskered deputies, I intrigue in favour 
of the king of Poland, who is himself an intriguer, like all kings who 
only occupy a throne on the condition of complying with the wishes 
of their neighbours or of their subjects. He is good, amiable, at- 
tractive I give him some useful hints, and we suddenly become in- 
timate fri —lI arrive in Russia. The first thing I do is to dismiss 
from tiy mind the ee of my journey, because [ think it-indelicate 


to take advantage of ‘the gracious indulgence with which T am re- _ 


ceived every day, for the purpose of soliciting pecuniary — 
— he 
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frank and seductive simplicity of Catherine the Great efiectu- 
oy cere me, om & it is her genius whieh, mae comierted me to 
scene 


We eles teeta to’ to eles that a great ante . princely for= 
me egant manners, b courage, 

and and sinsiderable tien ents, would have secured to the Prince de 
Ligne the ready attainment of eve: Object of his ambition, if 
that peabision, Baal bene, Jere, when to his vanity. But he 
wished for general admiration; he wished to be the idol of 
mobs, the envy of courtiers, and the familiar acquaintance of 
sovereigns: and to become all this is an arduous undertaking. 
Those offices in the state which confer wealth and power, may 
generally be obtained by incessant importunity and solicitation, 
and seem to be the natural rewards of patient mediocrity; but 
the steriie advan’ aa ‘ofenlivening the insipidity of conversations, 
‘ from which na gaiety is banished by ‘he frivolous solemnity 


of etiquette and ceremony, requires an expense of cheerfulness, 
i exertion of talent, Bers even the pliant and good-hu- 
moured_ Prince de was, not-urifrequently, compelled to 

. But it must be confessed, that he played this difficult 
and laborious part with a lightness of heart which is very umu- 
sual, and with a grace peculiar to himself; and hence his cor- 


though not, in our opinion, distinguished by much 
e, nor rendered valuable by much important or 
i information, is always playful and amusing. The 
fs ets ne cle, we eg are ee eae 
Emperor articularly those are written 
from the cuitie cant before Uczakow, * which the Prince 
de Ligne beeh sent by the empress for the purpose of as- 
sisting Primes Potemkin with his advice, at the same time that 
he had secret imstructions from the conpeney sos, if possi- 
ble, the operations of the campaign to those —— 
should be most advantageous to the ae ieeenas diane 
am here,’ says he, ‘ exactly like a nurse with her child; soos 
childllé tall, sad st0ut, end matinous. No longer ago than yes- 
, he said to me, do you suppose that you are come hither 
for purpose of leadi ef by the nose? "And do you sup- 
poke, aiitwerel 1, that I ve come hither for any other 
purpose? ine nd iexpraced you ey er Pic, 
what can you do better rely on a man 
for your glory and that of both empires? on enh weer 
to render pegen ave being ; but even your, genius will be un- 
availing, & wot assisted by confidence and friendship.’ . 


; 
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It was essential to the success of the Prince de Ligne, that. 
he should study, with attention, the character of this singular 
favourite, who so long directed the councils of Catherine II. and 
possessed, through her confidence, the means of influencing, to 
a great extent, the general politics of Europe; and he has ac- 
cordingly given us, m addition to a variety of detached particu- 
lars which are scattered throughout the series of his letters, a 
long and laboured description of Prince Potemkin. It is, per- 
haps, too long and too much laboured; and is certainly too 
much infected with that fondiess for antithesis which is observ- 
able in almost every French writer since the days of the Cardi- 
nal de Retz: but as it is a legitimate portrait, drawn from the 
life, we shall here submit it, with the omission of a few unim- 
portant touches, to the examination of the reader. 


‘I behold a commander who, with the appearance of extreme 
indolence, is eternally occupied; who has no writing desk but his 
knees, no comb but his fingers; who passes his life on a couch, yet 
never closes his eyes, through the anxiety of his zeal for his mistress 
whom he adores, and through fear that every cannon shot of which 
he does not see the direction may cost the life of some of his sol- 
diets, Trembling for others, but fearless for himself; anxious and 
alarmed at the approach of danger, but meeting it with gaiety, he is 
most cheerful and decided when giving his orders under the fire of 
a battery. He is melancholy in the midst of pleasure; unhappy 
from excess of good fortune; satiated with every thing; easily of- 
fended, morose, and inconstant, but ready to ask pardon for the un- 
easiness he, may occasion, and to repair the injustice he has commit- 
ted. He thinks himself sincerely pious, and is, in truth, very mich 
afraid of the devil, whom he represents to himself as even bigger 
and more powerful than a Prince Potemkin, and alternately embra- 
ces a crucifix or a mistress., Prodigal in squandering the wealth 
which is profusely showered on him by the Empress; more willing to 
bestow than to pay; ever creating palaces and gardens, and aban- 
doning them when finished; giving way to every impulse; adopting 
every prejudice, and rejecting it with the same facility; talking di- 
vinity to generals, and tactics toarchbishops; never opening a book, 
but reading the thoughts of all who approach him, and eliciting their 
opinions by contradictions; with an air and manners the most mo- 
rose and repulsive, or the most conciliating and agreeable, he some- 
times appears like the proudest representative of an Asiatic despot, 
and sometimes as the most fascinating courtier of Louis XIV. With 
a harsh and forbidding exterior, he has a tender and affectionate 
heart. Fantastic about his house, his meals, and his rest; capricious 
in all his tastes; wishing for every thing like a child; bearing the 
severest privations like a great man; sober, with the appearance of 
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gluttony; biting his nai's, or gnawing an apple or a turnip; scolding 
or laughing; mimicking or swearing; he calls around him twenty 
aides de camp at a time, and dismisses them with or without some 
unimportant message. At one moment appearing to tremble at 
every breeze, he will, at the next, brave the extremes of heat and 
cold, without drawers, in his shirt, over which is buttoned a full uni- 
form with all its embroidery, his naked fect thrust into a pair of 
black slippers covered with spangles. Thus accoutred, without a 
hat or cap, I have seen him more than once in the midst of the ene- 
my’s fire; at other times, in a wretched night-gown, and occasion- 
ally in a superb tunic, with his three stars and ribbands, and the 
portrait of the Empress set round with the most costly diamonds, 
whose splendor was well calculated to attract a shower of bullets. 
At home, his air slovenly, carcless, and crouching;.at the head of 
the troops he is erect, colossal, majestic, like Agamemnon towering 
above the kings of Greece. What, then, was his magic? Genius, na- 
tive genius; a strong understanding, an excellent memory; that 
acuteness which detects artifices without the cunning which practises 
them; a character, capricious yet seductive; elevation of sou), 
abundant generosity, with much grace and discrimination in dispen- 
sing favours; the talent of guessing what he does not know, and +n 
intuitive knowledge of the characters of men.’ 


We are not of opinion that either the ‘ moral reflections’ of 
ihe Prince de Ligne, or the ‘ interesting remarks on the Turks,’ 
announced in the title-page, would very much interest our rea- 
ders; but although we have already extended this article to an 
unreasonable length, we cannot dismiss the work without tran- 
scribing the following short letter, dictated by Joseph II. on the 
very day of his death. 


My dear Marechal de Lacy, 

The impossibility of tracing these few 
lines with my trembling hand, alone engages me to employ the hand 
of another. I feel the rapid approach of that moment which must 
separate us. I should be very ungrateful, my dear friend, if I left 
this world without repeating to you my sense of the+many obliga- 
tions I owe you, and of which I have had the pleasure of acknow- 
ledging the extent in the most public manner. Yes, if I have had 
any I owe it to you; for you have formed me, you have enlightened 
me, you have taught me the knowledge of mankind; and, besides 
_ this, the whole army owes to you its formation, its credit, and its 
consideration. The safe and judicious advice which you have given 
me under all circumstances, your personal attachment to me, which 
has not failed on any occasion, great or small, all this is the cause 
that I cannot sufficiently, my dear marechal, repeat to you my 
thanks. I have seen your tears flow for me; those of a great and 
walt wise 
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wise man are my best apology. Receive my last farewell. I em- 
brace you tenderly. The only thing which I quit with regret in 
this world, is the small number of my real friends, of whom you are 
certainly the first. Remember me, as your most sincere friend and 


affectionate 
JOSEPH,’ 


We had always supposed that this ill-starred monarch was 
‘ made of sterner stuff,’ but the foregoing letter seems to con- 
firm the opinion of the Prince de Ligne, that if he appeared 
insensible to love or friendship, it was because he was conscious 
of too great a propensity to both; and was alarmed by the nu- 
merous vaaiaies of sovereigns who have been deceived by their 
friends and mistresses. We also believe, with our author, that 
a very injudicious education, added to a constitutional restless- 
ness of mind, produced in the emperor that unhappy ‘ fondness 
for governing, where he ought to have been satisfied with reign- 
ing,’ and that series of experiments and innovations from which 
posterity may possibly date the general disorganization of Eu- 


rope. - 





Art. X. The Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Percival 
Stockdale, containing many interesting Aicedtben of the il- 
lustrious Men with whom he was connected. Written by 
himself. In 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 462—481. London, Long- 
man and Co. 1809. 


WE had proceeded but a short way in these volumes,,before 
we found reason to felicitate ourselves on our good for- 
tune. From the diffidence natural to a first appearance, we 
were solicitous to discover some golden compendium of criti- 
cism to which we might confidently trust in our perplexed and 
thorny progress; and such, if we may trust an author’s impar- 
tial opinion of his own work, will prove the treasure before us. 
Our satisfaction is not a little increased by the patriotic consi- 
deration, that if unfortunately our critical labours be not des- 
tined to reach posterity, yet the manual from which we propose 
to enrich them, will assuredly survive, and extend its blessings 
to future ages. ‘ I know,’ exclaims the author, ‘ that this book 
will live, and escape the havoc that has been made of my lite- 
rary fame.’ Vol. 1. p. 58. . 
As our career is’ merely opened, and consequently the good 
BB2 efiects 
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effects of our lucubrations have scarcely yet had time to mani- 
fest themselves, we hear, with some equanimity, that ‘ literary 
taste, and therefore literary productions, are in a declining and 
degenerate state.’ Those, however, who are more interested 
in the melancholy fact than ourselves, may derive comfort from 
a subsequent discovery, that. ‘ there are still some privileged 
and distinguished authors whose writings dart through the ge- 
neral fog of our literary dullness.’ The number of them is, in- 
deed, but small; but, as in the valued file we find the names of 
Mr. Pratt, Mr. Dallas, and the Earl of Carlisle, we willingly 
compound for its scantiness, and can scarcely forbear to chide 
the unjustifiable querulousness of the writer. 

But who is this new Stagyrite? O seri studiorum! We will, 
however, endeavour to delineate him; but for this purpose we 
must borrow the tints from his own pallet. 

Self-knowledge has been usually described as of difficult at- 
tainment: Mr. Stockdale found it otherwise, and he begins his 
book with a most remarkable proof of it. ‘ Every thing that 
constituted my nature, my acquirements, my habits, and. my 
fortune, conspired to let in upon me a complete knowletige of 
human nature.—Vol. 1. p. 2. Such, however, is the way- 
wardness of mankind, that this invaluable acquisition, instead of 
ensuring universal respect, only tended, he tells us, to provoke 
‘the most active and unrelenting malignity.’ p. 4. A different 
motive for this malignity may hereafter suggest itself. At pre- 
sent, we will take Mr. S. on his own word, to be, what our old 
acquaintance, Blas of Santillane, conceived himself at setting 
out on his travels, la huitiéme merveille du monde. 

_ It might be expected that the author’s ‘ complete knowledge 
of human nature’ would have preserved him from many of 
the difficulties m which inexperience involved the stripling of 
Oviedo; such, however, is the prevalence of his ill stars, that, in 
the course of his whimsical and weary pilgrimage, he blunders 
from one pit-fall into another, with an alacrity, which, in minds 
inclined to scepticism, might almost excite a doubt of the just- 
ness of his unqualified pretensions to superior sagacity. ese 
accidents he describes with such a face of rueful simplicity, and 
mixes up so much grave drollery and merry pathos with all he 
says or does, that we are perpetually at a loss whether to laugh or 
cry. Upon the whole, Me S. gives us an idea of a character, 
of whose existence we had previously no conception, we mean 
that of a sentimental Harlequin, It is certainly a very entertain- 
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ing one, and, in good hands, to adopt the language of the green- 
room, cannot fail ‘to ted/. a 

There is nothing that Mr. S. labours so anxiously to impress 
upon the reader’s mind, as that conviction of his ‘ immortality,’ 
which has, it appears, already taken such full possession of his 
own. ‘ Before I die,’ says he, ‘ I think my literary fame may 
be fixed on an adamantine foundation.’ y. 1. p. 40. While yet 
a child, some good-natured Pythian predicted that he would be 
‘a poet.’ This oracle is the basis of his hopes, and, after a 
lapse of more than half a century, is still repeated with fond cre- 
dulity. Notwithstanding,’ he exclaims, ‘ all that is past, O 
thou god of my mind! (meaning, we presume, the aforesaid 
Pythian) I still hope that my future fame will decidedly warrant 
the prediction,’ p. 37. 

In the early part of his life Mr. S. undertook many poetical 
pilgrimages; he visited the house where Thompson was born, 
the coffee-room where Dryden presided among the wits, Xc. 
Recollecting the influence of these local associations, he bursts 
forth: ‘ Neither the unrelenting coldness, nor the repeated inso- 
lence of mankind, can prevent me from thinking that something 
like this enthusiastic devotion may hereafter be paid to ME.’ 
103. . To facilitate this expected homage, he very considerate 
perce es all the spots where his,.works were Aman. | 

rom the ambulatory manner in which the author has passed 
his life, we perceive, with dismay, that his votaries will have 
many shrines to visit, and many wearisome journeys to make— 
but enthusiasm knowg,no difficulties. We subjoin a small part 
of this imteresting detail for the information of the world. 
‘ The Philosopher, a poem, was written in Warwick -Court, 
Holborn, in 1769;’ ‘ The Life of Waller, in Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, in 1771.’ He wrote something in ‘ Round Court, 
in the Strand;’ a good deal in ‘ May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s 
Lane; and, more than once, he made ‘ Kentish Town’ his 
Parnassus. ‘ In my lodgings at Portsmouth, in St. Mary’s 
Street, I wrote my elegy on the death of a lady’s linnet. It 
will not be uninteresting to sensibility, to thinking and elegant 
minds! It deeply interested me, and therefore produced not one 
of my weakest and worst written poems!’ As this spot will pro- 
bably be the first to which the future worshippers of Mr. S. will 
resort; it gives us singular pleasure to be enabled to point it out 
with the utmost precision. ‘ It was,’ says the author, ‘ directly 
opposite to a noted house, which, at that time, was distinguish- 
ed by the name of the green rails; where the riotous orgies of 
BBS Naxus 
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Naxus and Cythera, contrasted my quiet and pprer occupations.’ 
- 109. 

Mr. Stockdale was born as far back as the year 1736, at 
Branxton in Northumberland. His father, the vicar of the pa- 
rish, was a man of quiet virtues, of moderate talents, and very 
slender means.. This good old man, that the narrative may 
open, we presume, with some dramatic effect, is thrown at once 
into a blaze of the marvellous; and a vision, a ghost, and ‘ a lu- 
minous glory,’ which encircled the head of a press-bed’ ‘ for five 
minutes,’ are all cited to prove that the father of such a son 
could not be in the roll of common men. 

Branxton is, or rather was, famous in English history, as the 
scite of the battle usually known by the name of Flodden. 
Henceforth it will be principally distinguished for being the 
birth-place of Mr. Stockdale. Herecords a fact, ‘ with pious 
reverence,’ which leaves no doubt on the subject. Talking with 
his father; one day, about Branxton, the old gentleman said to 
him, ‘ with great emphasis, You may make that place remark- 
able for your birth, if you take care of yourself..——* My fa- 
ther’s understanding,’ continues Mr. S., ‘ was clear and strong, 
and he could penetrate human nature.’—So, indeed, can his 
son,—* He already saw that I had natural advantages above 
those of common men!’ p. 18. Mr. S. was, at this time, 
about twelve years old, 

At the school of Alnwick his premature genius discovered it- 
self in a spirited barring-out, (the Saturnalia of school boys,) 
and other excesses not quite so creditable to him. Here too 
* he tasted wine, and liked its flavour, and its exhilarating ef- 
fects’—indeed the liking appears to have grown into a passion, 
and to have materially imfluenced the events of his future life, 
* I was determined,’ he says, ‘ to stimulate and exalt the olive 
of Minerva with the grape of Bacchus.’ p. 131. Soon after 
he very naturally catches at the myrtle of Venus, and becomes, 
as he phrases it, extremely enamoured. His first flame was a 
young lady of Berwick, who then lived ‘ at the head of the wool 
market; and he ‘ celebrated her peerless beauty’ in lines, of 
which, unluckily, at the distance of threescore years, he ¢an only 
recollect the following triplet, which, he says, he always loved. 


Let them endeavour to remove my care 


‘ Let those kind deities in pity share, 
Or they must make the cause of it less fair, 
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Mr. §. fell in,love with other young ladies, and wrote other 
triplets, while at school. He also composed ‘ odes to cats ;’ 
but of these none appear in the present publication. The Ber- 
wick election, too, obtained a portion of his attention, and he 
sang the triumph of the successful candidate (Mr. Delaval) in 
no vulgar strains. For this, he naturally expected ‘ credit and 
emolument # and we are pleased to find that he received, both ; 
the burgesses ‘ saluted him with a shout of applause,’ and Mr. 
Delaval presented him with half-a-guinea. Divitiw mutant 
mores, says the proverb, and so it fell out with Mr..S. for he 
has scarcely pocketed the gold ere he discovers that he had “pro- 
stituted his muse to the purchaser of a borough’! Perhaps, 
he expected a guinea. 

But the poetical performance on which Mr. S. dwells with 
most delight, is a translation of an ode ascribed to Cornelius 
Gallus, ‘ the elegance and simplicity of which, he believes 
that he has given entirely!’ there can be no doubt of it. e. g. 


Conde, puella, conde papillulas, 
Compresso lacte, quz modo pullulant ; 
Quz me sauciant! 


* From human sight that chest remove, 
So full, so fraught, so big with love ; 
The joy ’s too great for man!’ 


At the age of eighteeen Mr. S. obtained a presentation to a 
bursary (or exhibition) in the university of St. Andrew's. He 
would have preferred Oxford or Cambridge ; and he speculates, 
very feelingly, on what he lost and won by missing them both. 
Upon the whole he strikes the balance in bis favour. 

At St. Andrew’s, Mr. S. allows that he was well received, 
and he makes his usual return for it, The distinguishing qua- 
lities of the regents, it seems, were ignorance, bigetry, and bru- 
tality ; in the evidence before us, we find no traces of them; but 
on the contrary, much good sense and humanity, and a fund of pa- 
tience, absolutely inexhaustible. Mr. S. begins his academical 
studies with labouring to convince them of the absurdity of their 
attachment to the Kirk! and to the principles of Jacobitism. 
These, however, he imbibes in his turn, not, indeed, from the 
regents, but from the fair rebels of the town. ‘ I always loved 
coffee and tea,’ he says, p. 182, ‘ and I loved them the better 
when they were presented to me by women. I was honoured 
with much attention by the ladies of St. Andrew’s ; by the gen- 
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teelest of them, and they were flaming Jacobites” _ So, Mr. S, 
renounced his allégiance, and drank the Restoration in whiskey 
punch-every day. He does not, however, do justice to the 
strength of his former loyalty, for it is clear from bis gwa nar- 
rative, that if the fair seducers had no, artfully, added ‘ some 
excellent currant jelly and marmalade’ to their tea’.and coffee, 
he would, in all human probability, have continued faithful to 
the House of Brunswick! 

No bribe appears to have been held out for reconciling Mr. 
S. to the Kirk, and therefore he chose ‘to attend divine service 
at the house of a Mr. Lyndesay. Upon this, Mr. Wilson the 
Greek professor, ‘ who jad all the virulence of John Calvin lurk- 
ing im his soul,’ and Mr. Gregorie, the professor of mathematics, 
whe wanted only authority to burn our author at the stake, in- 
formed him that it was highly improper that a young gentleman, 
who had the benefit of a foundation im the university, should, in- 


stead of frequenting the national worship, make one of a dif-, 


ferent and opposite church, and of a disaffected congregation ; 
and they insisted on his punctual attendance at ‘ the high-kirk 
every sabbath day.’ p. 198. ‘I never, says Mr. S., felt more 
indignation than at this unchristian and inquisitorial attack ; it 
was so diametrically opposite to the sentiments and habits of 
my soul! ‘To the latter it undoubtedly was, for the habits of 
Mr. Stockdale’s soul appear, about this time, to have been 
wholly licentious. He made, however, ‘ an argumentative and 
eloquent defence,’ which reduced the tyrants to silence; and 
they were ‘ as glad to dismiss him as Felix was to get rid of 


Paul.’ The part which more pecticalssiy overawed them was 


this, ‘ the exhibition to which I was presented is by no means 
a fair plea for the reprehension, and it seems to me incompatible 
with liberality of mind. The old Romans were most indulgent 
to those whom they had most in their power !’ 

Upon a reference to his father, the good old man enjoins him 
_to,attend the kirk punctually; and Mr. S. ‘ obeys;—but still 
in his own way. ‘ I sometimes slipped’ off from the young 
train who were following’ the master to divine service; and 
sometimes when 1 went to church, I put an agreeable author 
into my pocket to counteract the opium of a long and drowsy 
sermon.’ When it isconsidered that Mr. S. was now educating 


for the church, of which he has long been a beneficed member, - 


this conduct, and the bare-faced avowal of it, will appear 
somewhat extraordinary. This period of mortification he con- 
trives to signalize by another agreeable adventure. At the ee 
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of a drunken party, he sallies, one morning, into the college 
kitchen, where he finds ‘'Tommy Bond, the tfider cook, de~ 
fenceless and alone;’ end immediately propéses to bury him alive 
beneath a heap of coals. This is done ; arid the t ereature, 
who, as Mr. 8. informs us, was almost an idiot, is only. saved 
from suffocation by the providential entrance of J: Miffin, the 
head cook. The tyrannical inquisitors of the university, in- 
stead of consigning Mr. S. to the whipping-post for this out- 
rage on humanity, content themselves with a decree of expul- 
sion; and even this, they sdon after rescmd. The glee with 
which the Rev. Mr. S., at the. age of seventy, recounts this 
unprovoked attempt to commit murder, is truly edifying. 

But, amidst thése revelries, he never lost sight of his. ‘ im- 
mortality 7 to secure which, he favoured the world from time 
to time with ‘ a copy of verses? One of them is happily pre- 
served entire: it abounds, he owns, with rapturous and roman- 
tic extravagance: but, as he modestly adds, ‘ it is an’ extrava- 
gance from which future poetical abilities might, perhaps, be 
inferred.” . 


‘ Homer in sounding, numbers paints the flame 
By Grecians kindled for the Spartan dame; 
But for thy’sake, an amorous spouse would tire 
The fiercest troops, and set the world on fire ? 


The fortunate precaution of dating this novel and in i 
compliment, proves, what had else been incredible, that the au- 
thor was only in his twenticth year when he produced it. 

But we must proceed somewhat more rapidly. About this 
time Mr. S., who had now lost his father, returns to Northum- 
berland, and finds his ‘ tender mother’ im a state of distress, 
which is not much alleviated by his frequent visits to the tavern, 
where he is created perpetual toast-master! When his money 
was exhausted, he condescended to distribute his. time among 
the neighbouring gentlemen :—‘ though their conversation was 
far from being congenial to his habits of thinking. ‘I do not 
mean’to speak with contempt,’ he adds, ‘ of the minds and ob- 
jects of those men: our natural faculties must be such as God 
gave them.’ p.228. Mr. S. is generally original, but, in this 
place, we are compelled to pronounce him a decided plagiarist : 


Dogberry. Well said, I’faith, neighbour Verges! well ;-an two 
men ride of a horse, ‘one must ride behind:—an honest sou), I’faith, 
: as 
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as ever broke bread : tbut God is to be worshipped : all men are not 
alike; alas good“neighbotr ! ' 

Leonato. Indeed, tieighibour, he comes shert of you. 

Dogb. Gifts that God gives. ~ 

Mr. S. noW sighs to return to St! Andrews; and to enable 
him to undertake the journey and prosecute his studies there, 
his friends and relations ‘ contribute their little presents.’ 
Hardly has he received them, before his mind becomes ‘inter- 
ested in another object;—he catches, what he wittily terms, 
the scarlet fever, burns for military glory, and procures an en- 
signcy in the Welsh Fusileers. Adieu to the bishop! The 
hero now takes his turn, and Mr: S. can think of nothing but 
Zenophon, Alexander, Peter I., and Charles XII. Into the 
character of the last, he enters at great length, and draws a pa- 
rallel, after the manner of Plutarch, of several pages, between 
the Swedish monarch and himself! It is done with no less 
modesty than impartiality, for he frankly confesses that there are 
some points in which he and Charles do not exactly resemble 
each other. He thinks, for instance, that the King of Sweden 
had a somewhat more fervid and original genius than him- 
self, and was likewise a little more robust im his person:—but, 
subjoins Mr. S., ‘ of our reciprocal fortune, achievements and 
conduct, some parts will be to H1s advantage, and some to 
MINE. ‘In regard to fame, that, Mr. S. imagines, may be 
pretty equally shared between them: though he candidly ad- 
mits at the same time, that his own ‘ will not probably take its 
fixed and immoveable station, and shine with its expanded and 
sapere splendour till it consecrates his ashes, till it illumines 

is tomb.’ p. 272. 

While his imagination was yet warm with the subject of 
arms, he wrote the Port. Mr. S. confesses that the poem 
has ‘ long been unknown to the world ;’ but then he trusts, (with 
a mode of expression highly decorous in a Christian priest) ‘ that, 
like Lazarus, it is not dead, but sleepeth ;' and that his parental 
care may yet revive it. If it should fortunately occur to his 
mind, that Lazarus was not ‘ revived’ by human power, it might 
perhaps save him from an attempt that will most assuredly 
prove abortive. 

Mr. S. ‘ always loved triplets’—there are several in the ex- 
tract before us, of which this is by far the sublimest. 

‘ I see him brightest when in Bender's Fort 
He fights the army of a powerful court ; k 
A captive Swede alarming all the Porte.’ 
A quotation 
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A quotation from Juvenal which immediately follows, 
Sed quando munitam figulis intraverat urbem, &c. 


and which Mr. S. presumes to be correct, seems to prove that 
this surprising genius is quite as great a master of Latin pro- 
sody as of English. 

The last poem is the rhapsody of a hero ; that of the lover 
succeeds; and though the author does not deny its ‘ bold irregu- 
larity,’ he yet ‘hopes that the distinguishing reader will think it 
predicts a future and real poet.’ 


* Hail, heavenly nymph: and good as fair, 
Accept this northern rhyme ; 
Inflamed with love of thee I'd soar 
In Nova Zembla’s clime. 


* Should Pluto hear thee to some cell 
Impervious to the day ; 
I’d pull the tyrant from his throne, 
And snatch my prize away! &c. &c. 


But Mr, S. has now put on his regimentals, and the ideas of 
the late clerical student on the prospect before him, are quite 


exhilarating. 


* As I advanced towards Berwick, I anticipated the honours of 
the tented field, and more joyous and softer campaigns. I had al- 
ready formed for myself a fragrant, rich, and variegated crown; the 
laurels of Mars interwoven with the bays of Apollo; with the con- 
vivial flowers of Comus; with the vine of Naxus; and with the 
myrtle of Cythera.’ p. 287. 


After this exordium, the reader, perhaps, will be somewhat 
surprised to learn that the first campaign of our new hero was 
passed in the purlieus of Drury Lane and Covent Garden: he 
seems, indeed, through life, to have been an unwearied frequent- 
er of the theatres, and he has really contributed something to 
our amusement, by his lively descriptions of the actors and ac- 
tresses who were then in possession of the stage. 

In the spring of 1756, he receives orders to embark for the 
Mediterranean, and he takes leave of London m‘a very charac- 
teristic manner. 

‘ Thave often made a good, and often a bad use of London ; there 
I have often sunk to the lowest propensities, and risen to the sub- 
limest delights of my nature—it has wounded me, with the insolence 
of the great, and with the rudeness and injustice of the vulgar ; but 

it 
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it has likewise administered remedies to me, which have healed my 
wounds; and which, I hope, have restored me to perpetual health ; 
it has enlarged my knowledge; it hath stimulated my ambition; 
and thus, F trnst in Providence, that I shall defeat malice, and obtain 
immortality.’ 


‘Again, immortality! The reader, who recollects that Mr. 
Stockdale is a clergyman, (a circumstance which he himself ap- 
pears to have forgotten in his title-page as well as elsewhere) 
may possibly imagine that he alludes to the only true immorta- 
lity which man can enjoy: he speaks, however, of that spuri- 
ous and wretched kind , which he is eager to receive at the 
hands of every fool and flatterer who may be either weak, or 
malicious enough to dole it out to him! His poetry, in which 
he so fondly confides, is gone, and he has already long outlived 
his works. At the great age of seventy-three, these day-dreams 
are worse than ridiculous: another kind of immortality should 
now be his care; an immortality which, whether thought upon 
or not, he is sure to find, and which, we fervently hope, life will 
yet be spared him to make a happy one. 

. The author was in the action with Byng. It is now pretty 
generally understood that this unfortunate man was sacrificed to 
popular clamour: Mr. Stockdale’s testimony, however, is de- 
cidedly against him. We have no wish to agitate the question. 
The execution of the admiral, whatever might be the motive, 


was of infinite advantage to the service, and, as Du Clos ob-. 


serves, in his Memoirs of Louis XV. ‘ from the blood of Byng 
sprang up our subsequent victories.’ 
__ Mr. S. now appears as a recruiting officer at Biggleswade. 
“There he writes verses which no one reads, makes love for 
which no one cares, and passes his time very agreeably. The 
camp at Chatham, to which he next removes, displeases him. 
~ The summer was hot, and the tents close; so, ‘about this time 
he began to be’ tired of the army;’ resumed his clerical pursuits, 
and was ordained a deacon by the Bishop of Durham, m 1759. 
As Mr. S. was indebted to the benevolence of Mr. Sharp for 
the means of study and existence, he takes the earliest oppor- 
tunity of decrying his benefactor’s writings, and evincing his 
own attachment to the doctrine which he had just sworn, in the 
sight of Heaven, to maintain and defend. ‘ The consequences 
of the most unchristian and fiery disputes which those mysteries 
(of the Trinity) Re tet Sed | are the greatest disgrace of hu- 
man nature, and exhibit more detestable pictures of our wpecine 
: an 
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than are presented to us in the annals of the world. Mr. 


Sharp has gone deep into the doctrine of the Trinity 


‘ Mere curious pleasure, and ingenious pain!’ 


‘ What is the result of such idle speculations? We do not 
gain a particle of instruction, and we lose many of Christian 
charity.’ Vol. 2, p. 12. 

By this good man Mr. S. is presented to a curacy in London, ~ 
for which he immediately proceeds. We hear not a syllable of 
his church, but a great deal of Barbarossa, Athelstan, &c. 
This was not precisely what Mr. Sharp wished to know, and he 
therefore seems to have dismissed his curate, who returned to 
Berwick, where he continued till the general feeling of the 
neighbourhood hinted to him the necessity of making a second 
trip to the Mediterranean. 

At Berwick, however, he commenced the unfortunate pro- 
fession of an author, and, among many temporary pieces, which, 
he hopes, will, ‘ at some time, not be without their glory,’ pub- 
lished ‘ a poetical address to the Supreme Being.’ ‘ It is dis- 
tinguished throughout,’ he says, ‘ with a rational and fervid pi- 
ety; it is flowing and poetical; it is not without its pathos.’ p. 
23. Notwithstanding all this condiment, the confection is good 
for nothing; for he has just discovered that this ‘ flowing, fer- 
vid, and poetical address’ is not animated with that vigour which 
gives dignity and impression to poetry. 

‘During his residence in Italy, he employed himself in trans. 
lating histories and novels, for which the booksellers would not 
pay. On his return, he settled in London, and undertook a 
translation of the Aminta. Of this version he speaks with great 
complacency. As we never heard of it before, we suspect the 
feeling was confined to his own breast; notwithstanding he hur- 
ried Dr. Hawkesworth into a coffee-house, forced a specimen 
of it into his hand, and extorted from him an éxclamation o 
high emphasis and warmth. p. 54. 

By degrees, for the Aminta could do nothing better for him, 
he sunk into a writer for the Critical Review, at the rate (blush- 
ing we record it) of two guineas a sheet. This golden period 
of criticism was of short duration; it began in March, 1770, 
and closed in the April of the succeeding year, because the ie 
as would not hear of an augmentation of pay. 

onthly Reviewers were requited, it seems,*‘ for their dark 
and inhuman assassimations, with four guineas a sheet;’ and Mr. 


S. thought 
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S. thought it a matter of conscience not to perform his bloody 
business for less. 
Yet this seems to have been the bright period of our author’s 
life, and his detail of it forms by far the most interesting part 
of his Memoirs. As he always hung loose on society, and had 
a day, a week, a month, at any one’s command, it is not, sur- 
ptizing that he should have a pretty large acquaintance among 
the idle frequenters of the booksellers’ shops and the theatres. 
He lived a good deal with Garrick, and was a visitor of John- 
son; and he relates many entertaining anecdotes of both. 
Garrick’s first -theatrical appearance was in 1741, not long 
before the death of Pope, who was then in a week and declin- 
ing state. The poet had, however, the satisfaction of seeing 
him in one of his principal characters; and Mr. S. has given 
Garrick’s interesting account of the awful moment of trial. 


- € When I was told that Pope was in the house, I instantaneously 
felt a palpitation at my heart; a tumultuous, not a disagreeable, emo- 
tion in my mind. I was thenin the prime of youth; and in the zenith 
of my theatrical ambition. It gave me a particular pleasure that 
Richard was my character, when Pope was to seeand hear me. As 
I opened my part, I saw our little poetical hero, dressed in black, 
seated in a side box near the stage; and viewing me with a serious 
and earnest attention. * His look shot, and thrilled like lightning 
through my frame; and I had some hesitation in proceeding, from 
anxiety and from joy. As Ricnarp gradually blazed forth, the 
house was in a roar of applause, and the conspiring hand of Porg 
shadowed me with laurels.” Garrick was informed of Pope’s opi- 
nion of his theatrical merit, and nothing could be more delighttul 
than his praise. That young man, said Porr, never had his equal, 
as an actor; and he will never have a rival.’ Vol. 2, p. 153. 


This is excellent! We have heard from our fathers that when 
Pope entered the theatre, the audience usually rose up out of 
respect to him. ,It is now the fashion to insult his memory. 
This may disgrace ourselves, but cannot injure him; and the 
coming age will assuredly do justice to both parties. 

The foible of Garrick was his excessive jealousy even of the 
lowest talents, and his avidity of flattery even from the meanest 
retainer of the theatre: that of Johnson seems to have been an 
unreasonable grudging at those public honours and rewards 
which poured upon one with whom, in youth, he walked from 
Litchfield to London, and who had now so far out-stripped 
him in the pursuit of fortune. The following anecdotes, — 

en 
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blend what was little with what was truly great in the charac- 
ters of these extraordinary men, are highly worth preserving. 


‘ When Dr. Johnson and I were talking of Garrick, I observed, 
that he was a very moderate, fair, and pleasing companion; when 
we considered what a constant influx had flowed upon him, both of 
fortune and fame, to throw him off of his bias of moral and social 
self-government. Sir, (replied Johnson, in his ysual emphatical and 
glowing manner) you are very right in your remark. Garrick has 
undoubtedly the merit of a temperate, and unassuming behaviour in 
society; for more pains have been taken to spoil that fellow, than if 
he had been heir apparent to the Empire of India.’ 


When Johnson praised Garrick, it was generally with an ap- 
pe of dislike, or rather of affected contempt. In their 
atter years there was very little communication between them. 
Garrick, indeed, bore, for some time, Johnson’s rudeness with 
great good nature; but their coolness gradually terminated in a 
complete separation. There are times, however, when the bet- 
ter feelings triumph over the meaner passions. Garrick, after 
complaining to Mr. S. one day, of Johnson’s illiberal conduct, 
added, ‘ I question whether, im his calmest and most dispas- 
sionate moments, he would allow me that theatrical merit 
which the world has been so generous as to attribute to me:’ 
upon which Mr, S. determined to make the trial; and we re- 
joice that he did so. Finding Johnson alone, and in good hu- 
mour, he began a conversation on Garrick, and asked whether 
he deserved that high theatrical character, and that prodigious 
fame which he had acquired? ‘ Oh, Sir,’ replied Johnson, ‘ he 
deserves every thing that he has acquired; for having seized the 
very soul of Shakespeare; for having embodied it mm himself; 
and for having expanded its glory over the world. ‘1 was not 
slow in communicating this to Garrick. The tear started in his 
eye. ‘ O, Stockdale!’ he exclaimed, ‘ such a praise from such 

a man! this atones for all that has passed.’ p. 185. 
Retournons a nos moutons. About this time our author 
wrote a ‘ Life of Waller,’ anda ‘ Defence of Pope.’ When 
Johnson's Life of Waller appeared, though, in his biography, 
says Mr. S.‘ he paid a large tribute to the abilities of Gold- 
smith and Hawkesworth; yet he made no mention of my name!’ 
It is evident that he did not care to remember it. .When the 
Doctor was busied on the Life of Pope, Mr. S. wrote ‘ a pa- 
thetic letter’ to him, earnestly imploring ‘ a generous tribute 
from his authority!’ Johnson was:still silent, and Mr. S. sub 
' joius, 
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joms, with some degree of fretful naiveté, ‘ in his sentiments 
towards me he was divided between a benevolence to my inte- 
rests, and a coldness to my fame.’ We have always had a high 
sense of Johnson’s humanity and critical acumen, and this little 
anecdote is by no means calculated to lessen it. To the needy 
author he would readily listen; to the importunate mendicant 
for undeserved fame, he never failed to turn a deaf ear. 

When the booksellers determined to give a new edition of 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia, Mr. S. who had been recommended to 
Strahan’s notice by Dr. Johnson, was offered the supervisal of 
it. Upon communicating the circumstance to his friend; he de- 
clared his readiness to undertake the work himself, if Mr. S. 
should decline it. This surprized our author, who expressed 
his astonishment that he ‘who at all times could pour such a rich 
and eloquent strain of prose, ardent sentiment, and striking ima- 
gery, should think of preparing for the press a voluminous, te- 
dious, scientific dictionary. His answer surprised me as much 
as his proposal. “ Sir,” said he, “ I like that muddling work.” 
This was his very expression!’ The edition however was con- 
signed to the care of Dr. Rees; and we seeno reason to regret 
it. Mr. S. was, by his own account, unequal to the task ; and 
though Johnson would have muddled in it to an excellent pur- 
pose, yet, as we should, in all probability have then lost the 
Lives of the Poets, ‘ the collusion,’ as Goodman Dull has it, 
“would not have held in the exchange.’ 

Among the innumerable productions of Mr. S. was a history 
of Gibraltar. In a moment of despair, he immolated his un- 
fortunate offspring, the only one of his family in whose welfare 
we found ourselves at all interested. The agonies of a disap- 
pointed author cannot indeed be contemplated without pain :— 
but we write to instruct, and the following quotation may have 
its use. 


* When I had arrived at within a day’s work of its conclusion, in 
consequence of some immediate and mortifying accidents, my lite- 
rary adversity and all my other misfortunes took fast hold of my 
mind; oppressed it extremely; and reduced it to a stage of the 
deepest dejection and despondency. In this unhappy view of life, 
I made a sudden resolution—never more to prosecute the profes- 
sion of an author; to retire altogether from the world; and read 
only for consolation and amusement. I committed to the flames 
my history of Gibraltar, and my translation of Marsollier’s life of 
Cardindl Ximenes; for which the bookseller had refused to pay me 
the fifty guineas according to our agreement.’—p. 256. 


But 
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But the vows of authors are not more binding than those of 
lovers !—-When the country was alarmed with the reports of a 
French invasion, ‘ My poetical spirit’ (says Mr. Stockdale) ‘ ex- 
cited mie to write iy peas df" The Tirvincible Taladid” I never 


found myself in a happier disposition to compose, nor ever wrote 
with more pleasure. I presumed warmly to hope, that unless 
inveterate ore and malice were as invincible as our island 


would have the diffusive circulation which I earnestly 

The catas of the poet is-perhaps much better told. than 
any thing in oem, 

‘ Flushed with this idea—borne impetuously along, by ambition 
and by hope; though they had often deluded me; I set. off in the 
mail-coach from Durham, for London, on the 9th of December, 
1797, at midnight, and in a severe - - On my arrival in town, 
my poem was advertised, printed an fublished with great éxpedi- 
tion. - It printed for Clarke in New Bond Street. For several 
days the sale was very promising: and my bookseller, as ‘well as 
myself entertained sanguine hopes.—But the demand for the poem 
relazed ly /—From this last of many <xer misfortunes, 
inferred, that PREJUDICE and MALIGNITY, in my fate as an author, 
seemed indeed to be invincible !’—vol. ii. p. 310, ; 


We must now dismiss Mr. Stockdale, and we are sorry that 
we cannot do it in better humour. _His Memoirs aré, perhaps, 
the most valuable part of his works :—but this is not saying 
much. They contain some sensible observatidns, and nét a few 
amusing anecdotes of his contemporaries, delivered in a. stile, 
frequently incorrect, indeed, but always sprightly and vivacious, 
and distinguished by a wildness of idea peculiar to himself. The 
author seems to have led rather a busy than an industrious life, 
and, in his desultory course, to have ‘ flown over more occupa- 
tions’ than Autolycus. From his own statements, he appears to 
be of a most untoward nature; he searcely mentions an acquyain- 
tance whiose . he does not insult ; and tie proves his ‘ for- 
giving ition by the most splenetic attacks upon his. rela- 
tions, his 's, his masters, nay his dames, at the distance 
of threescore years ! In all his disputes, and his Memoirs are full 
of them, he s decidedly in the wrong ; and in his. contests 
with his spi superiors,’ outrageous and irreverent in the 
highést degree. He'is not ashamed to avow that, in his exami- 
nation for priest’s orders, he was guilty of deliberate falsehood ; 
Silay wiley wna We th.’ These aberra- 
tions we willingly attribute to agi imagination, rather 

oe 7 than 


itself, it 
desired.’ 
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than to a want of moral feeling :—but Mr. Stockdale gives him- 
self no concern about the matter: In every case, he appeals to 
some interior rule of right, which supersedes all written obliga- 
tion, and easily convinces him that his worst actions are the 
effect of ‘ disinterested, persevering, and sublime virtue !’— 
- 227. 
. Much of the misery of his life has arisen from a fatal error 
concerning his talents; his friends unfortunately mistook his ani- 
mal spirits for genius, and, by directing them into the walk of 
poetry, bewildered him for ever. ‘Though he never wrote a line 
beyond the powers of the bell-man, or the stone-cutter, though he 
confesses that all his verses have been received with negligence or 
contempt, yet the mediocrity, the absolute poverty of his genius, 
has not once occurred to him! While he is forgotten faster than 
he writes, he still dreams of ‘ immortality,’ and confidently pre- 
dicts that his ephemeral trifles, which passed unnoticed at their 
birth, will yet force attention, and descend with ‘ glory’ to futu- 
rity! It is enough to give wisdom to the foolish, and seriousness 
to the giddy, to contemplate the afflicting picture of self-delusion 
so.warm in the colouring, and so true to the life! Mr. S. has 
embittered his days by a restless and tormenting thirst after. wa- 
ters, which nature placed far. beyond his reach ; and which those 


who have tasted of them, have seldom found to be the purest 
t of, human felicity ! 

e cannot close this article without observing that if the 

populace of writers become yd gehsnss after fame (to which 


they have no pretensions) we shall expect to see an epidemical 
rage for auto-biography break out, more wide in its influence 
and.more pernicious in its tendency than the strange madness of 
the Abderites, so accurately described by Lucian. London, like 
‘Abdera, will be peopled solely by ‘ men of genius ;’ and as the 
frosty season, the gal esc for such evils, is over, we tremble 
for the consequences. ptoms of this dreadful malady (though 
somewhat less violent) have appeared amongst us before ; and 
case of one of the poor infected creatures (a maternal ancestor 
of Mr.S.) is thus technically described by honest Anthony 
Wood. ‘ This Edward Waterhouse wrote a rhapsodical, indi- 
gested, and whimsical work ; and not in the least to be taken into 
the hand of aniy sobér scholar, unless it be to make him laugh, or 
wonder at the simplicity of some people. He was a cock- 
brained man, and afterwards took Orders.’ 
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Art. XII. Sermons. By the Rev. Sydney Smith, A.M. 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford, Rector of Foston, near 
York, one of the Evening Preachers at. the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and alternate Morning Preacher at. Berkeley and 
Fitzroy Chapels. 2vols. Svo. London, Cadell and Davies. 
1809. 


A FEW years since, Mr. Smith made his appearance before 
the religious world in two volumes of sprightly sermons. 
They announced an important discovery. ‘The church of Eng- 
land, it seems, had for ages pursued a wrong mode of preaching. 
Barrow had applied the powers of his great mind to the discussion 
of sacred subjects, explored the most secret recesses of religion 
and morals, and carried his hearers by regular inquiry, to the 
knowledge and acceptance of Christian truth. Here was the 
force of reason. The piety of Taylor was adorned with the 
fervour of genius. His views of revelation were variegated by 
poetical fancy. He clothed his subject with the most brilliant 
and vivid colouring, and called in aid of a various and ex- 
tensive literature to the illustration of scriptural sentiment. Here 
was the fire of imagination. But something was still wanting 
to give effect to these talents. Barrow and Taylor might be 
rational and eloquent ; but, alas! they did not gesticulate in the 
pulpit !—These examples of stiffness and decorum had been too 
closely followed by the clergy of the establishment, who seem 
to have been persuaded, though erroneously, that argument aad 
piety were preferable to any distortions of the body, however 
amusing or en Here then was a conyenient opening 
for a new attempt. It was possible to create a new era of pulpit 
eloquence, and to make our preachers ‘ articulate with every 
limb, and talk from head to foot with a thousand voices.’— 
Pref. to Sermons, vol. ii. 1801.—Under the impression of these 
well-founded expectations, Mr. S. offered to the world the fol- 
lowing remarks on the wretched management of the English 
pulpit. 

* A clergyman clings.to his velvet cushion with either hand, keeps 
his eye riveted upon his book, speaks of the ecstasies of joy and fear 
with a voice and a face which indicate neither, and pinions his body 
and soul into the same attitude of limb and thought. If, by mis- 
chance, his hand slip from its orthodox gripe of the veivet, he draws 
it back as from liquid brimstone, or the caustic iron of the law, and 
atones for this indecorum by fresh inflexibility, and more rigorous 
sameneas.’— 

cee Here 
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Hence he triumphantly asks, 
* Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety ?—Why this holopiexia 
on sacred oc¢asions alone?—lIs sin to be taken from men, as Eve 
was from Adam, by casting them into a deep slamber?—And from 
what possible perverseness of common sense are we all to look like 
field preachets in Zembla, holy lumps of ice, numbed into quies- 
cence, and stagnation, and mumbling ?—Pref. to ditto. 

It is needless to inform the reader, what was the character of 
a set of sermons framed on a plan announced in terms like these. 
Most happy was the correspondence between the sentiments, 
and the gestures by which they were recommended. A genteel 
and agreeable laxity pervaded both; and the whole stage— 
we meant to say, pulpit—effect depended on a few smart, but 
unconnected thoughts, delivered in a language and tone approach- 
ing to the familiar, and above all, on the graces of that species 
of gesticulation which Mr. S. was so anxious to recommend. It 
is impossible indeed to peruse those sermons without perceiving | 
that he was less solicitous to impress his audience with those 
truths which i concerned their eternal welfare to know, than to 
bring distinctly before them his own endowments,—to amuse 
them with the briskness of his fancy and the point of his periods, 
and finally to surprise them by striking out a path which few men 
would have discovered, and fewer still would be disposed to follow.” 
' +—Itis not, however, with the earlier publication that we are now 
concerned ; nor should we have noticed it at all, if Mr.S. had 
not chosen to make an appeal to it by employing the largest part 
of its contents, together with the loose type and wide intervals 
of his present pages, to furnish what he affectedly terms ‘ Two 
Volumes of Sermons.’ To these no advertisement is prefixed ; 
and we are left to gather from other quarters what may be his 
present sentiments,concerning the ‘ orthodox gripe of the velvet, — 
‘ field preachers in Zembla,’/—‘ holy lumps of ice, numbed into 
quiescence, and stagnation and mumbling,’ &c. &c. It is but 
justice to say (and we say it with pleasure) that we have lately 
seen him in the pulpit, and that, in his present attitudes, there is 
nothing extravagant or offensive. ‘The result from this however 
is, that the grand improvement which he had meditated for the 
church, is already abandoned, His new era of pulpit action has 
uot taken place; and the preacher is to be tried, as before the 
projected alteration, by the quantity of reason, eloquence and 
piety which he may possess: We are ready to judge him on this 
ground ;—yet with a feeling of regret which camot fail to ac- 
company the discharge of a painful duty. ny 
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The first object of our attention must be his doctrine. It is 
of a degraded kind; and, after a very attentive consideration of 
these volumes, we are compelled to say, that the author of them 
appears to belong to the Socinian school. It is possible, that 
he may not be aware of the real nature of his own principles. 
He is obviously unacquainted with his profession ;—and the time 
may come when better and more regular studies than London has 
permitted, will force this convictign upon him. At present we 
know that he will spurn at our insinuation ;—byt we appeal to 
Philip at Foston—Meanwhile, we shall state the grounds of 
our opinion. 

Faith is defined by him as nothing more than ‘ a belief in the 
existence of God and Jesus Christ.’ Vol. ii. 248. And his 
standing praise of the Gospel is confined to its ‘ beautiful mo- 
rality.’ His view of the - ma of Christ is in proportion to 


this. In language drawn from the history of heroes and legis- 
lators, he talks of the ‘ glory and greatness of the founder of our 
religion.’ i. 181. He is a ‘ a great character ;—and indeed 
Mr. S. treats him as a very distinguished mortal. ‘ The love of 
truth enabled Peter to preach Christ crucified ;—and it enabled 
that Christ whom he did preach, to die the death upon the cross.’ 
i. 46. * He used to restore and sanctify his nature by prayer.’ 


i. 299. He encountered his sufferings ‘ with decent courage.’ 
i. 178, And ‘ his death was great, because he died simply, 
lifted up, by a great purpose, above fortune and the world.’ 
i. 177. In short, he degrades the Saviour to an extraordinary 
being, of superior wisdom and fortitude,—some better Confu- 
cius,—some higher Socrates. 
It is to no purpose that occasjonal use is made of the terms 
* Lord, —‘ Saviour,’ &c. The general doctrine too, well shews 
his interpretation of them; and every part of these volumes 
proves, that the most significant titles which the Scripture bestows 
on Christ, and the most interesting and awful events which it 
describes, are understood by Mr. S. in a low and imperfect sense. 
He speaks of the death of the Saviour, not as a propitiation for 
the sins of men, but simply as a proof ‘ of the truth of the 
Christian religion, or a practical example of morality.’ ii. 175. 
- Another important point of theology appears to be wholly 
obliterated from his creed. St. Paul calls ‘ love, jay, peace,’ 
and other virtues, the ‘ fruits of the spirit.” Our shame and in- 
dignation are extreme, while we quote the following explanation 
of the apostle’s meaning. ‘ We say, in our language, to seize 
cc $ : on 
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on the spirit of a thing; we talk of the spirit of our. political 
constitution, of the spirit of our civil and criminal law ; and we 
seem to mean by the expression, those few leading principles 
which uniformly pervade these respective codes, and give them 
consistency of character. In this sense, the apostle unfolds to 
us the spirit of Christianity, the object and tendency of all its 
laws, they are instituted to create love, joy, peace,’ &c. il. 54. 
Mr. S. is a beneficed clergyman. He has therefore sworn assent 
to the Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England. ‘These 
have told him, that Christ is ‘ very God,’ as well as ‘ very man ;’— 
that the Holy Spirit is ‘ very and eternal God ;’ and that by him 
* the whole body. of the Church is governed and sanctified.— 
We put this to his conscience. 

is motives to right conduct are as imperfect as his creed. 
He recommends meekness to persons in superior stations, that 
* the obedience of men may be raised into a species of idolatry.’ 
i. 339. This is nothing but a beggarly and unprincipled vanity 
under the mask of an assumed humility.—Professing too to lay 
down proper motives for the government of the heart, he informs 
us, that ‘ when we have discovered that we pay in languor of 
body, and loss of reputation’ (a terror with which he is perpe- 
tually haunted), for the pleasures of excess, we shall be gradually 
reconciled to moderation.’ i. 167. We had thought, that the 
proper source of moral action was the will of God. But Mr. S. 
1s generally content with inferior motives. He recommends to 
the man who would keep himself free, from vice, to think on 
* something ornamental or useful.’ i. 168. and he informs se- 
ducers, that ‘ they are guilty of ungentlemanly conduct.’ ii. 482. 
But we will no longer pursue this low divinity. Let us turn 
to another subject, and trace him in his method of collecting 
the desultory matter, of which these volumes are compounded ;— 
for Mr. S. knows, full as well as Horace, to alight on the flow- 
ers in other men’s gardens, and to make up the furtive sweets for 
his own use. 

In the second of these’ volumes is reprinted the celebrated 
Sermon on Toleration, produced by Mr.S. in the summer of 
1807. None admire more than ourselves the wise and benefi- 
cent system adopted by our country, which, while it secures civil 
peace by the prudent maintenance of an Established Church, pro- 
tects the right of conscience, and allows to all the undisturbed 

rofession of religious opinions. This is a language which should 
held by all men im all places ; and is peculi a becoming the 


messenger 
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messenger of that God, who, in the words of Mr. S.’s text, is 
* not the author of confusion, but of peace in all the churches.’ 

It required some dexterity (and the praise of that dexterity is 
Mr. S.’s) to dishonour this glorious doctrine by prostituting and 
degrading it to the meanest of all human objects. The Foon A 
to which the abused title of a Sermon on Toleration is given, 
was written and preached for purposes merely political. Our 
readers are not ignorant that the question of ‘ Catholic Eman- 
cipation’ was much agitated in the beginning of 1807, and that 
it was supposed to be one of the causes which led to the disso- 
lution of that administration, of which Lord Grenville was the 
ostensible head. The flame that was then kindled, Mr. S. 
thought it a part of his sacred duty to increase. The sermon’ 
was Senin preached at Berkeley Chapel. ‘Troops of poli- 
tical. admirers followed it to the Temple Church: and we need 
not add, that it was then given to the world at the earnest re- 
quest of the preacher’s auditories. . 

We mean not to enter on the interesting inquiry which fur- 
nished the text of the disquisition.in question. It falls- not 
within the period of our critical labours, Neither do we as- 
sume any right to examine Mr. S.’s political opinions, or feel 
the slightest curiosity to enquire, under which of the parties that 
divide and distract this great empire, the reverend gentleman has 
enlisted himself. We belong to none: nor acknowledge any 
principles but those of the British constitution, As attached to 
that constitution, however,—as disciples of the Church of Eng- 
land,—and as sincere and fervent Christians, we enter our 
most earnest protest against this unnatural alliance of politics 
with religion. It is not to the Church that the debates of the 
Westminster Forum ought to be adjourned ; nor should Preach- 
ing be made an engine for furthering the purposes of the faction 
of the day. 

We might recommend to Mr. S. and to all who, from views of 
individual advantage, incline to tread in his steps, the advice of 
men who have loved the doctrine of toleration as well as Mr. S. 
and who have understood it much better. But we have at hand 
an authority which Mr. S. may be the more disposed to respect, 
because it is his own. ‘ Nothing can be more injurious to the 
true interest of the church than " mingle ~ name with the polt- 
tical feeling of the day, and to lend its authority to any purpose 
of visti ambition. If. it is done by one party in politics, 
it will soon be imitated by another ; we shall then become a _ 
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tool to answer the purposes of two opposite factions; and the 
dearest interests of mankind will be sacrificed to the vilest of all 
purposes. This is the true way first to disgrace a church es- 
tablishment ; and then (when it has incurred universal contempt) 
to destroy it.’—vol. ii. p. 106. This is a most extraordinary pas- 
sage (we do not speak of its clumsiness) ina sermon written con-+ 
fessedly from political considerations ; for we are told in a note, 
that it was drawn up and printed in the year 1807; ‘ when a cla- 
mour for political purposes was raised against the Catholics ;’ 
but it contains an important truth which the reverend author 
has at once acknowledged and violated. 

Of that part of the sermon which is valuable, the ~ we does 
not belong to Mr, S. It was at first given to the public without 
any intimation shat its treasures were the property of another ; 
when some ill-natured critic pointed out the source from which 
the industry of the morning preacher (apis matin) at Fitzroy 
Chapel had drawn his wisdom. It had been conveyed from a 
chapter of Paley on Religious Establishments.- The secret 
being thus discovered, it became necessary that Mr. 5. should 
discover it too:—yet in some way that would best save his 
character. Accordingly, we have the following very dexte- 
rous note, vol. ii. p. 98. ‘ This account of a Church Esta- 
blishment is taken from Paley. ‘Though such truths are so ob- 
vious, that a child might state them, if he had no interest in per- 
verting the truth.’ 

This-is selon les regles; and the. art of undervaluing is well 
understood by most classes of detected plunderers. It has how- 
ever happily given rise to another acknowledgment, lest similar 
inconveniences should hereafter arise ; and we are now told, that 
what he has produced on the Resurrection, and ‘ the Nature of 
Christianity’ (there. is no sermon which bears the latter title, but 
there are several on different branches of this subject) is, for the 
most part, taken from Paley’s Evidence.—vol. ii. p. 394. Paley 
indeed, whether acknowledged or not, is his leading and general 
anthority ; though so:aetimes he inutilates, and sometimes mis- 
represents the writer from whom he so habitually borrows.— 
Yet Mr. S. does not reject other aid; for he loves variety. For 
his civil philosophy, his touches on ‘ savage and civilised man,’ 
the ‘ division of labour,’ &c. &c. he is indebted to, the current 
treatises of the day, and the numerous encyclopedia whichenlighten 
our happy age. In the sermon on the Immortality of the Soul, 
{where, by the way, he unaccountably applies to the soul, “= 
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St. Paul has said concerning the resurrection and change of the 
body,) we perceive that he has read with profit, the tragedy of 
Cato, and the Essay on Man. In his Christian notion of im- 
ing ‘ the Great God of the Universe,’ ii. 209, we see a 
ppy adoption of the ‘ Universal Prayer ;’ and from the just 
observation, that ‘no animal has wings that is not destined to 
fly,’ it is obvious that he is not unacquainted with the philoso- 
phical poem of Mr. Payne Knight. 

In this account we have almost forgotten the Bible, but we may 
be the more readily excused, as Mr. §. himself does not seem to 
shew much fondness for quoting it. He says indeed, that one of 
the Apocryphal books, from which he chuses to draw a text, is 
very entertaining; and that the account of Judas Maccabeus 
has the ‘ vivacity and interest of romance.’—ii. 216. But for 
the intrusion of a few verses from a beautiful and affecting nar- 
rative of St. Luke, he very politely apologises to his audience— 
* 1 am sure you will excuse me if I give it you more im detail.’ — 
i. 240. 

We have amply proved the agreement of Mr. S.’s writings 
with those of other authors. It is but justice to say however, 
that he takes frequent opportunities of eS - the indepen- 
dence of his mind by dissenting from himself. In his first vo- 
lume he doubts ‘ whether complete selfishness, or universal phi- 
lanthropy’ be most adverse to christianity.—p. 210. But in the 
second, he informs us, that by ‘love,’ one of the fruits of the 
spirit (the spirit of the Christian constitution) the Apostle means 
« philanthropy, or a general love of our fellow creatures.’—p. 55. 

one occasion he allows, that we are not safe except we pray’ 

for grace ; (Paley’s more mature sentiments on this subject have 
been recently published) but his habitual persuasion is, that we 
best obtain deliverance from sin by ‘ resolving to be free, —i. 
27, and that, ‘for every temptation there is a power within 
greater than it.’ He reprobates the notion, that ‘ the com- 
mandments of God are too rigorous for our infirmities, and de- 
sires his hearers to copy the examples of men upon record, who 
teach us the true bounds, and dimensions of our nature. —ii. 25. 
Once more, Mr. S. dislikes Methodists; and therefore in his 
quarrel with them, expresses himself handsomely and truly con- 
cerning the Established Church. ‘It is not the habit of her 
ministers to sptak insultingly, or to think arrogantly of those 
who worship the same God, however different be the mode of 
that adoration. She prefers her own doctrine, but she prefers 
It 
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it without boasting, and without invidiots comparison. She 
derives from her antiquity, calm and dignified satisfaction, and 
from her experience, high blessings of moderation and for- 
bearance.’—Vol. i. 289. But Mr. 5S. is partial to Roman 
Catholics. On this account therefore, we are fretfully, and 
somewhat forgetfully told, that ‘ the Church cannot endure the 
slightest extension of freedom to those out of its own pale !’— 
i. 108. Yet that no mconsistency may be spared, he informs 
us in the very next page, that ‘ the last twenty years of our his- 
tory have been honourably: distinguished by the innumerable 
laws of persecution they have repealed, and the comparative 
freedom they have extended to every description of Christians? 
We must be satisfied with these specimens of contradictions 
arising from an utter want of regular knowledge and fixed prin- 
ciples. Whoever wishes for more, may refer to these volumes 
at | 


In searching them for the account above given, we have how- 
ever made one unexpected discovery, so honourable to Mr. S. 
that it would be the extremity of injustice to conceal it from the 
reader. Ithas been commonly supposed, that the reverend gen- 
tleman is not only connected with a celebrated work, but the 
writer of several articles in it unjust to individuals and offensive 
to the public. We disbelieve the whole, and confidently 
ground our opinion on the following quotations from these 

_sermons. 


* It is a leading object with sceptics, to bring into disrepute the 
character of Christianity, of its teachers and adherents: and one 
mode by which they attempt it is, by attaching to all mention of 
these subjects, the idea of intolerance, bigotry, and narrowness of 
mind, The opposite virtues they ascribe to their own sect, as can- 
dour, liberality, the spirit of discussion, and an exemption from 
every human prejudice,’ &c.—Vol. i. 201. 

* To depreciate our fellow creatures may gratify pride, by the 
comparative elevation of ourselves, or minister to vanity by the dis- 
play of lively talents; but the pleasure is soon gone, and the bitter- 
ness remains.’—i. 201. 

‘Contempt, so far from being favourable to the improvement of 
the mind, is perhaps directly ‘the reverse: it increases so rapidly, 
that it soon degenerates into a passion for condemnation : the sense 
of what is good, withers away, and the perception of evil becomes so 
keen and insatiable, that every decision we make, is satire, not judg- 
ment.’—i. 375. 


Now 
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Now we ask, whether ‘it be possible, that the reverend gen- 
tleman should be connected with the work in question, and-the 
author of the above sentiments which have the appearance of 
being directly levelled against it ? Would he lend himself to ser- 
vices thus contradictory? Would he deem it sufficient to sacrifice 
to decency and religion in sermons which he avows, and give 
himself a licence to aid the dissemination of malice and infi- 
delity in anonymous criticism? It is not to be supposed. He 
could not have written in this manner against his fellow-la- 
bourers. He would not have produced one of his best and 
most experimental sermons expressly ‘ On the Errors of 
Youth. 

There is another circumstance, still more convincing. In 
one of these volumes we find the following sentiments. ‘ Piety 
and honesty are always venerable, with whatever degree of error 
they happen to be connected. Far from considering the secta- 
rian clergy as objects of ridicule, contempt and persecution, it is 
impossible to witness their laborious exertions for what they be- 
lieve to be the truth, their poverty, the insignificance and ob- 
scurity in which they their lives, without experiencing for 
them very sincere sentuments both of pity and respect !’—ii. 208. 
And so penetrated is he with the necessity of making compensa- 
tion for any wrong committed, as to declare with commendable 
warmth, ‘If seas and mountains separate us from the being we 
liave injured, we should pass over mountains and seas to find 
him ;—to beg his prayers to God,’ &c.—i.7. We ask, again, 
whether the reverend gentleman could be the writer of these 

, and of the articles charged upon him by the public opi- 
nion? Is it possible, that he should be the author of the un- 
christian abuse and licentious ridicule so wickedly bestowed on 
those pious and laborious men, who, with whatever mistakes of 
opinion, are endeavouring to spread the knowledge of ‘the gospel 
in foreign countries? We do not hear, that this inflexible lover 
of justice is preparing to set out for India to beg Carey's 
« prayers to God,’ &c. and therefore the indecent and injurious 
article against that missionary and his brethren, could not have 
proceeded from him. 

In forming an estimate of the abilities of Mr. S. as they ap- 
pear in these sermons, our readers will probably have anticipated 
us. Our opinion of him is lower than we had expected. In- 
deed, we were well aware that there was something false and 
meretricious in the sort of celebrity which he has attained ;— 
something, 
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something, which a wise man would never have allowed himself to 
acquire; or, having acquired, would be in haste to throw away. 
But it-might be presumed, that in a publication like the present, 
a publication intended to be left behind him asa memorial of his. 
professional talents, we should meet with something of a higher 
order. In this however, we are disappointed. He seems in~ 
capable of a regular or extended train of reasoning. He works 
up his paragraphs in a brisk and epigrammatic manner, care- 
less how they agree with each other. Such indeed is the inter- 
nal warfare of these volumes, that, at one time, we had intended 
to write an account of the ‘ Battle of Mr. S.’s Sermons.’ 
Probably he is not aware of the shock given to his readers. To 
pass from one sermon to another, is to get into a new region, and 
to hear a new language. He has produced these addresses at 
various times and on various occasions, and is satisfied if he can 
talk with the requisite smartness during his fifteen minutes. 
His inconsistencies are the obvious effects of a want of 
fixed principles. We tur over page after page without ad- 
vancing, and are every where crossed and impeded by opposing 
. doctrines. 


Tord Vdvarla, xdlarle, wagaild v1, Soxyse +'hr0or. 


But perhaps the most striking defect of these sermons is the 
scantiness of matter: and if they are to be the standard by which 
we must judge Mr. S. his provision of sacred knowledge is slen- 
der indeed. Amidst an apparent copiousness, we are. surprised 
at detecting such poverty of thought; and this want of original 
power is ill compensated by the liveliness with which he would 
disguise it. ‘To this desire indeed, we attribute his indulgence of 
so rhetorical and imposing a style. He endeavours too to con- 
ceal the sentiments which he adopts, by a phraseology of a pe- 
culiar kind; and seeks to mislead his reader’s memory by an 
overheated appeal to his fancy. Hence come the false glare of 
his sentences ; the forced and antithetical manner in which he 
points them; and his extravagant and grotesque accumulation 
of words, till the poor thought which struggles beneath, is 
overwhelmed by the fantastic load. We see this in his treat- 
ment even of those common sentiments which lie open to the 
use of all. He means to say, that ‘ pride was not made for 
man :’ but behold the stir which he makes about it!—‘ After 
all, take some quiet, sober moment of life, and add together 
the two ideas of pride and of man. Behold him, a creature of a 
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span high, stalking through infinite space, im all the grandeur of 
littleness. Perched on a little speck of the universe, every wind 
of heaven strikes into his blood the coldness of death: his soul 
fleets from his body, ike melody from the string ; day and night, 
as dust on the wheel, he is rolled along the heavens, through a 
labyrinth of worlds, and all the systems and creations of God 
are flaming above and beneath !’ i. 61. If he wishes to employ 
the image of the cup of divine wrath, he is not content with 
its simple adoption; but it is necessary that the wrath should 
‘ mantle in the cup!’ i. 308. And if he exhorts his hearers to 
‘ destroy the old man,’ he burlesques the figurative language of 
scripture by requesting them to carry the old man ‘ forth to his 
funeral.’ ii. 8. He does not mention the bearers and mourners 
with their clokes and hat-hands; which is to be lamented: as, 
in the hands of so powerful a describer, the scene might be 
made highly interesting and picturesque. 

It would be endless to produce every specimen of the ill taste 
which prevails in these of wena and of the v isms and de- 
fects of grammar which they betray.- The following may be 
sufficient to startle the reader. ‘ If we were not aware of what 
a fallacious reasoner vice is.’ v. 1. p. 14.‘ There is not a tear 
but what it is eternally recorded against you.’ v. ii. p. 243. ‘ Be 
not so rash as to let the salvation of your souls depend upon 
whether the air of this day is noxious or pure.’ v. i."p. 121. 
‘ The virtue of truth consists in this, that it almost necessarily 
implies so many other virtues, or so certainly leads to them.’ v. i. 

. 50. * As true religion consists neither in devotion alone, nor 
in fanaticism at all, it does not consist any more in theology.’ 
v.ii. p.258. ‘Such sort of occasions seldom occur.’ v. i. p> 147. 
‘ Holy scripture speaks great word concerning faith.’ v. ii. p. 12. 
‘ Fresh perils lay hid in his pleasures.’ v. i. p. 317. ‘ I must lay 
on my last bed.’ v. i. p. 110. &e. &e. If the reader wishes for 
a sample of extraordinary absurdity and contradiction, let him 
turn to Vol. ii. p. 191. where he will find, that ‘ self-approbation 
is the vicegerent of God, and legitimate monarch of our.actions.’ 
If he is pleased with a piece of religious cabinet work, let him 
view ‘a mind beautifully inlaid with the thoughts of angels, and 
wrought about with the signs and marks of heaven.’ v.i. p. 382. 
—But we must stop.— 

Umbritius is taking his leave of the town: and the impatient 
driver .has long since beckoned him away. He lingers for a 
while at the gate, and pleads, in a novel and moving manner, the 

Ji advantages, 
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advantages, moral and religious, which attend a life spent in 
London. ‘ Where is God more visible than in great cities? 
Can we see infinite wisdom and power in torrents, mountains, 
and in clouds, and not discern them in this wonderful arrange- 
ment of rights, appetites, and pretensions? 1s God not visible 
in laws and constitutions? Is he not visible in refinement? Is 
he not visible in reasoning? Are not poets, and orators, and 
statesmen more stupendous creations of God, than all the depths 
of the vallies, and all the strength of the hills? If we are to 
be lured to God by all we see of his greatness and his power, 
here are his noblest works, and here his sublimest power ; here 
he is to be felt, and honoured, and adored.’ vol. i. p. 390. 

But the driver is obdurate. Probably he remembers and 
prefers the contrary doctrine maintained by the same reverend 
gentleman in another part of these volumes. ‘ In great cities, 
men are too busy to be religious.’ ‘ It is not favourable to re- 
ligious feeling to hear only of the actions, and interference of 
men, and to behold nothing but what human ingenuity has com- 
pleted.’ ‘The moral and religious character is coves by the 
habits of great cities.’ ‘ They darken evangelical light, and 
erase the name of God, &c.’ vol. ii. 300. 

. We are of the latter of these opinions, aud. applaud the reso- 
lution which fixes our author in 2 place more favourable to pro- 
fessional study, and sericusn<ss of character. 





Art. XIII. Essays, Riegrephical, Critical and Historical, 
_ illustrative of the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, Rambler, 
_ Adventurer and Idler, and of the various Periodical Pa- 
pers, which, in Imitation of the waiog of Steele and 
Addison, have been published between the Close of the Eighth 
of the Spat and the Commencement of the Year 1809. 
y N Drake, M. D. Author of. Literary Hours. In 
Four Volumes. 8vo. London. Suttaby. 


PERIODICAL papers devoted to elegant literature and pe- 
~ pular instruction, exhibiting pictures of the manners of the 
age, constitute a species of literary composition, which with pride 
and fondness we pronounce to have originated in this country. 
Qur author ascribes the honour of the invention to Steele; with 
him however it seems to have been nothing gts 
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those fanciful projects which he easily embraced and easily relin- 
quishec. ‘The invention seems more fairly due to Addison, who 
having amassed materials with the assiduity of a student,came pre- 
pared to rescue periodical composition from the dregs of politics 
and polemics—and to give a new direction to the national 
taste. ' 

Dr. Drake opens his work by an essay which describes the 
state of literature and manners in this island, at the commence- 
ment of the Tatler. ‘There was.a theatre, which inculcated de- 
bauchery asa duty, and immorality as a grace ; men of the high- 
est rank indulged in amusements which are now confined to, the 
lowest; women were either the frivolous idols of the toilette, 
or the solemn drudges of the house-keeper’s room, Science, 
which had felt some encouragement from the gayety of Charles, 
was neglécted by the phlegmatic William, and ridiculed in the 
first years of Anne; and it was not wonderful that our women 
could not spell, when it may be said that our men had not yet 

ee ovtngedead wie lled i 
, e ar effects produced by € papers 1s nnequalied in 
the histo of literature. They made us a people pat of 
thinkers, and of writers, and they gave a new direction to the lir 
terature of Europe. Dr. Drake has produced some striking 


evidence of their influence from two interesting contemporary 
pamphlets. 


* Every morning their readers were instructed in some new prin- 
ciple of duty, which was endeared to them by the beauties of de- 
scription, and impressed on their minds in the most indelible charac- 
ters..———‘ All the pulpit discourses of a year scarce produced half 
the good as flowed from the Spectator of a day..——‘ These writings 
here set all our wits and men of letters upon a new way of thinking, 
of which they but had little or no notion before—Every one of them 
writes and thinks much more justly than they did some time since.’ 


Some facts, however, relative to this period, have escaped his 
industry. Budgell declares that 20,000 of the Spectators have 
been sold in one day: they penetrated even to the highlands, 
and were read with the news of the week, by thie grave politicians 
‘who met after church on Sundays, to arrange national affairs. 
They wete soon imitated, and their very titles copied, through- 
out Europe. The lethargic Hollander awoke to a Spectator 
by Van Effen; the French had their Babillard; and the 
‘Germans their Guardian. This last, printed at Hamburgh, 
found a h sale, till the writers inserted translations ‘of 
the English ors, when. the demand for it rapidly 7 

widely 
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widely increased. At that time, it -was a tribute paid to-wit, 
somewhat G 


' personages 
verved as vehicles for exhibiting the domestic mamers’of- the 
nation, at a time when there was a decisive original 
our cuntyen, now 20 ean and tened y arial 

As some of his foreign imitators copied this in- 
vention, they exhibit an interesting contrast of national manners. 
= - tows of Miravaux, for instance, we find the por- 

his Parisians; the lively Frenchman plays with their 

Seals tak cteoye over tote varius detente: The letter of 
Tiomn pedaghyelmghylreg yo 
the feelings; while with equal power and pathos, he 
the tyranny of , the torments of. avarice, and the 
of friends, by incidents and touches of character 
at waa <4 caper ceealg In the S peng tt Sep 
dooutpeiees and fedliigs of the Hollansdérs are given 
after life, by Heemskirk. Ths-mans of Lie lnebery 
share the ponderous vity of the natives, while the 

of the monied a 
truest of portraits. Van Effen has given a voluminous love- 
story; but in a country where that romantic passion’ does not 
See Sennen eae aaa - His 

is a maid-servant, his Petrarch a carpenter of Amster- 

. ' The first interview takes 
of her door, holding one of those stoves of lighted turf which 
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some congeniality of character. Such are the ‘ Cortigiano’ of 
Castilione, and the ‘ Galateo’ of Dela Casa; the former, which 
the Italians emphatically term ‘ the golden book,’ displays the 
politeness which reigned among the higher ranks of sotiety 
during the sixteenth century; the latter was the domestic code 
of civility throughout Europe, and contains the art of living in 
the world, addressed to all ranks of society. 

The character of Steele branches, under the ferii'e pen of our 
author, into six essays, including his biography—his style—his 
taste and critical abilities—his invention, imagery, and pathos 
—his humour and delineation of character—his ethics and mo- 
rality. These are treated with considerable ingenuity, and with 
that nice discrimination of the characteristics of an author, in 
which Dr. Drake is so expert. 

The life of Sree gz is not that of a retired scholar; hence 
his moral character becomes more instructive. He was one of 
those whose hearts are the dupes of their imaginations, and 
who are hurried through life by the most despotic volition. 
He always preferred his caprices to his interests ; or, according 
to his own notion, very ingenious, but not a little absurd— 
‘ he was always of the humour of preferring the state of his 
mind to that of his fortune.’ The first act of his life deve- 
lopes the succeeding ones. His uncle could not endure a hero 
for his heir: but Steele had seen a marching regiment—he 
therefore enlisted as a private in the horse guards, and cocking 
his hat, and putting on a broad sword, jack boots, and shoulder 
belt, with the most generous feelings he forfeited a good estate ! 
His frank temper and his wit conciliated esteem, and extorted 
admiration ; the private was raised to an ensign, and the en- 
sign plunged into all the dissipations of the town. But genius 
is often pensive amidst its orgies. It was in the height of these 
irregularities that he composed his ‘ Christian Hero,’ a moral and 
religious treatise, which the contritions of every morning dic- 
tated, and to which the disorders of every evening added another 
penitential page. He was, at once, a man of the town and a cen- 
sor; and he wrote lively essays on the follies of the day in an 
enormous black peruke which cost him fifty guineas! He built 
an elegant villa, but, as he was always inculcating economy, he 
called it a hovel : he detected the fallacy of the South Sea scheme, 
while he himself invented projects, neither inferior in magnifi- 
cence nor in misery. Yet, gifted at all times with the suscep- 
tibility of genius, he exercised the finest feelings of the heart : 
the same generous sentiments which deluded his judgment and 
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invigdrated his passions, rendered him a tender and_pathetic 
dramatist; a most fertile essayist; a patriot without private 
views ; an enemy, whose resentment died away in raillery ; and a 
friend, who could warmly press the hand that wounded him. 
Whether in administration, or expelled the house—whether afflu- 
ent, or flying from his creditors—in the fullness of his heart he 
perhaps secured his own happiness. But. such men live only 
for themselves; they are not links in the golden chain of so- 
ciety. In the waste of his splendid talents he had raised sudden 
enmities, and transient friendships: the world uses such men as 
Eastern Travellers do Fountains; they drink their waters, and 
think of them no more! Steele lived to be forgotten. He 
opened his career with folly ; he hurried through it in a tumult 
of existence; and he closed it by an involuntary exile, amidst 
the wrecks of his fortune and his mind ! 

His writings are often careless, and rarely graceful. His 
literary excellence consists in his delineation of character. 
He copies life with all the faithfulness of a Flemish painter ; 
and if, contrasted with Addison, he be found without the 
softness of his colouring, and the delicacy of his pencilling, 
it cannot be denied that he is more versatile and vigorous, and 
the most original sketcher after life of the early part of the last 
century. His portraits, like those of Lely, preserve the likenesses 
of our ancestors; but not being formed on the general and 
permanent principles of art, he is more a painter of fashions than 
of nature. 

The character and writings of Addison occupy six essays, 
in the manner of the preceding ones on Steele ; among these are 
introduced some curious dissertations: One on the progress of 
English style, divided into three periods, the first from the mid- 
dle of Elizabeth’s reign to the Restoration, the second from the 
Restoration to the accession of Queen Anne, and the third 
from this last era, to the year 1714, when Addison published 
his best productions. -In another dissertation, our author im- 
quires into the introduction of Eastern imagery amongst us, 
and has collected much interesting matter on the subject, 
with sufficient erudition for that class of readers which he ad- 
dresses. ; 


The fourth volume opens with an enumeration of periodical 
papers from the publication of the Tatler to the commence- 
ment of the Rambler; these consist of no less than eighty, 
forming an a te of near three hundred volumes, whose 
existence is scarcely suspected. Yet even this ample catalogue 
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is incomplete: we possess more than one paper, not inserted 
m the list. These works, worthless as a whole, continue 
however the view of the progress of polite literature, and domestic 
manners, to the days of Johnson. ‘They contain many thousand 
essays ; and if some of our literary Idlers, with that kind of good- 
humoured patience which they sometimes so admirably exert, 
would put them into their crucibles, they might extract from 
these mountains of sand, a few grains of gold. 

The taste for periodical publications became so geueral that 
every literary adventurer considered himself entitled to lay his 
fugitive leaf on the breakfast-table. It was also imagined that 
every possible subject was equally adapted to the purposes of 
the Essayist; and consequently we find such titles as ‘ The 
Mercator,’ ‘ The British Merchant,’ &c. nay the town was, 
for some mornings, addressed by the humble authors of ‘ The 
Weaver’ and ‘ The Manufacturer,’ in consequence of a contro- 
versy between the dealers in the woollen and calico manufac- 
tures. 

From the copious list of papers before us, we shall select a 
few, distinguished for their literary cast. The Lay Monastery 
was the united labour of Sir Richard Blackmore and Hughes 
the poet. Our author gives a specimen from a parallel be- 
tween poetry and painting, drawn up, as he says, by Sir 
Richard; but so elegant and ingenious that the writer of it 
may at least be doubted. 

The Free-Thinker was published by Ambrose Phillips, pow- 
erfully aided by Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh; Pearce, 
Bishop of Rochester; West, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and 
many of the first scholars of the age. It abounds with elegant 
fictions which display a happy combination of fancy and pre- 
eept. 

Terra Filius was a Saturnalian effusion ; a witty but intempe- 
rate satire on the manners and politics of Oxford. The portraits 
have an extravagant kind of likeness, and are so false and yet so 
true, that they provoked their originals to expel the writer. This 
was Nicholas Amhurst, the political adventurer, who so long 
conducted ‘ the Craftsman.’ The life of this man may ‘ point 
a moral :’ Though guilty of the grossest irregularities, he affect- 
ed an outrageous zeal for popular reformation: Yet this grand 
reformer of the age bowed to all the drudgery of a faction, who 
neglected the instrument of their profligate purposes, and flu 
him off to perish. Ambhurst died broken-hearted, and ow 
the charity of a grave to his hookseller. , 
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The Plain Dealer was written by Aaron Hill and a Mr. 
Bond, of whom it is recorded that ‘ the character of the work 
was observed regularly to rise in Mr. Hill’s papers and fall in 
Mr. Bond’s.’ Literary partners are subject to mortifications. 

Memoirs of the Society of Grub-street, is one of the most cu- 
rious of these works : it 18 a kind of minor chronicle of our lite- 
rature. In a fine vein of irony it attacks the heroes of the Dun- 
ciad, and tells some secrets of their obscure quarrels. The 
assumed names of Bavius and Mevius concealed Dr. Richard 
Russel, and Dr. John Martyn professor of botany at Cambridge, 
physicians eminent for their publications. 

Common Sense, though chiefly a political paper, was sup- 
ported by some characters in the fashionable and learned world. 
Chesterfield and Lyttleton contributed essays on topics of more 
permanent interest than politics. 

The et by Henry Fielding.—A great portion of 


it is employed on the follies, vices, amusements, and literature 


of the age; and the remainder is occupied by political wit and 
discussion. ‘To every paper is annexed what is termed ‘ an in- 
dex to the times,’ consisting of news, miscellaneous and po- 
litical, frequently charged with the most sarcastic irony.’ In 


the critical department are to be found many ingenious disserta- 
tions on literary subjects. 

We close the list with Eliza Haywood’s Female Spec- 
tator, and another paper from the same quarter, entitled 
The Parrot. The former was very popular in its day, and 
seems to have claims still on that class of readers to which 
it is addressed. From the Parrot, which only consists of nine 
papers, Dr. Drake gives some interesting extracts. This weekly 
publication appeared during the time of the execution of the 
chiefs of the rebellion, in 1746. We find in it the story of 
James Dawson, on which Shenstone’s simple and pathetic bal- 
lad is founded: The poet has literally copied the closing and 
affecting circumstance, of 


* The maid drew back her languid head, 
And sighing forth his name expired !’ 


He could add nothing to the truth of nature and the truth of 
fact. 

. Dr. Drake, in his ‘ life of Johnson,’ has judiciously altered 
his arrangement. He had no novelties to reanimate his ex- 
hausted biography, and has therefore contrived to make it 
serve as a frame for his literary canvass. The plan is at —_ 
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novel and useful ; the scattered outlines of his former chronologi- 
cal criticisms, here drawn together, are worked up with all their 
light and shade into a more perfect design; and the colouring 
and pencil of our industrious artist have produced, on the whole, 
a highly finished picture of the genius of the last age. 

Dr. Drake has fancifully compared our periodical writers with 
the great painters: such criticism, if it does not invigorate the 
understanding, refreshes the imagination, and the mgenious 
reader may interest his taste and his feelings in discovering the 
analogies. 


* In Addison we discern the amenity and ideal grace of Raphael ; 
in Johnson, the strengthened energy of Michael Angelo; in Hawkes- 
worth, the rich colouring and warmth of Titian; the legerity and 
frolic elegance of Albani in the productions of Moore, Thornton, and 
Colman; the pathetic sweetness of Guido in the draughts of Mac- 
kenzie; and the fertility and harmonious colouring of Annibale 
Carracci, in the vivid sketches of Cumberland,’ 


On the whole we have been agreeably entertained with Dr, 
Drake; and shall be pleased to receive the promised volume, 
which is to furnish us with the literary lives of Dr. Hawkesworth 
and his fellow-labourers; and to close with the more delicate 
task of criticising the periodical papers of the present period, 








Seema 


Arr. XIV. An Historical Survey of the Foreign Affairs of 
Great Britain, with a View to explain the Causes of the 
Disasters of the late and present Wars. By G. Francis 
Leckie, Esq. London, 1808. 8vo. pp. 262. J. Bele. 
Advertisement of Sicilian Wine, 1 p. sm, 4to, By G. F. 
Leckie. 


rus pamphlet, which has now been some time before the 

public, consists, Ist, of a series of reflections (not remarkable 
for diffidence) on the misconduct of the British Government 
during the progress of the French Revolution; and, 2ndly, of a 
very copious and detailed account, of the present situation of 
Sicily, which we propose to make the subject of our con- 
sideration. 

Considering the opportunities which the officers of the Bri- 
tish army in Sicily possess of investigating the real state of 
things in Sicily, and the competence of many of them to the in- 
quiry, we cannot but regret that the task of enlightening this 
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eountry, as to what is passing in an island 90 interesting in all re- 
spects, should have fallen into the hands of Mr. Leckie. We open- 
ed his book with an expectation of instruction, which diminished 
at every page. Mr. Leckie is a system-monger, and, like all of 
the profession, a wholesale dealer in decrying whatever he finds 

tablished. From the first to the last page of his account of 

icily, he never turns aside from his imvectives. ‘ king, 
queen, nobles, and clergy, are without virtue and principle. The 
subjects are reduced to a state of slavery. The poor pay for 
the rich,’ &c. In his speculations, Mr. L. is usually original ; 
in his declamatory harangues, however, he is driven to borrow, 
and no source is too mean or too impure for the supply of his 
necessities. The following passage, which he palms upon the 
reader for a picture of Sicily, is taken from the archives of the 
Corresponding Society. It has done its duty as a description 
of this country; and is now at liberty to make the round of 
Europe. 

* Every aggravation of misery, poverty, corruption, and ignorance, 
has been there accumulated. But the period of the total dissolution 
of the whole system, civil, political, and military, is at length ar- 
rived; the laws are either silent or contradictory; the clergy are ig- 
horant and depraved; the tribunals of justice venel and insolent; the 
revenues of the country are embezzled by its ministers; and the 
sovereign, who is no other than Augustulus, the last of the western 
Cesars, whose soul has been again sent to animate an human body, 
nods on his tottering throne.’ p. 21. 


The first , ropes which we were disposed to ask, on read- 
oO 


ing these violent sallies, was the old school one, Unde deri- 
vantur? Whence has Mr. L. drawn the materials for such 
abuse? Where are the facts which justify him in fulminating so 
furiously against every thing which bears the name of Sicilian? 
On turning over his pages we discovered that he had made great 
use of a work written by one Simonetti, a Neapolitan lawyer, 
under the auspices of the Marquis of Caraccioli, viceroy of Si- 
cily about twenty five years ago. This was more than enough 
to raise a suspicion of his correctness. The source of his in- 
formation is impure; and, during the perusal of his work, we 
could not divest ourselves of a sceptical feeling, arising from 
the impression made on our minds by a singular fact, to which 
‘we now solicit the reader’s attention. 

Caraccioli was 2 man of a bold, ambitious, and enterprising 
spirit. He returned from France, where he had lived some 
years, full of the eccentric theories of Gallican reform, then in 
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itation ; and impressed with the necessity of revolutionizing 
his country. About the time that Simonetti published his book, 
containing a studied exaggeration of every abuse, without the 
mention of any thing which was good, in the government of 
Sicily, Caraccioli was meditating a blow at the aristocracy of 
the country,* the destruction of which would smooth the way 
for the experiments in political regeneration, which he proposed 
to make. He found a ready instrument in a Maltese priest of 
the name of Vella, who gave out that he possessed a copy of 
an Arabick manuscript in the library at Fez in Morocco; this 
was a letter, supposed to be written by a Moorish resident in Si- 
cily during the reign of Roger, the first Norman sovereign. It is 
addressed to the caliph at Cairo, and gives an account of all the 
laws enacted by Roger in the year 1078. By these laws, every 
thing in the island, land and water, plain and mountain, belongs 
exclusively to Roger; the power vested by them in the sovereign 
is of the most arbitrary kind; and a feudal system of the most 
rigorous nature is established. 

This manuscript was printed, with an Italian translation, b 
Vella. The sensation which it excited may be easily conetivedl 
The storm, however, which seemed to threaten the existence 
of the nobles in Sicily, and to sweep away every right and pri- 
vilege which they had hitherto enjoyed, was at last dispersed. 
The forgery was detected. Anachronisms, and inaccuracies of 
phraseology, first led to an examination; the king, sensible of 
the great importance of the question, urged the strictest inves- 
tigation; and, after the fullest conviction, sentence of imprison- 
ment was passed on Vella; Carraccioli did not live to witness 
the punishment of his agent.+ 

o this singular political imposture, so well known in Sicily, 
and in which the interests of so many persons were Involved, 
Mr. Leckie makes no allusion whatever! He must surely have 
been ignorant of it; for, on any other supposition, his silence is 
wholly inexcusable. We are in possession of some documents 





* Du Paty observes in his Travels, Letter CV. ‘ Caraccioli, the present viceroy, 
did every thing he was able to annex the remains of the barons power to the king's 
authority.’ 

ad We. extract from an account before us, the sentence on Vella. ‘ Cum codices, 
nempe Martinianus, et Normannus, de quibus agitur, declarentur falsi et commen- 
titii, et ipse Rev. de Vella declaretur impostor, et detrudatur ia castro E. S. bene- 
viso quindecim annis, beneficiim Divi Pancratii, pensio, aliaque ejus bona fisco ad- 
judicentur, deductis qlimentis unciarum 36 annualium, donec quantum regii aris 

jamptum restauretur. 
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yelating to this affair, which were procured, with the greatest 
difficulty, in Palermo; the barons having destroyed every thing 
which they could find connected with the forgery. Among 
them is a copy of the supposed laws of Roger. It is printed 
in two columms in folio; one in Arabic, the other in Italian; 
the laws are, in number, 315. We give an extract, to shew 
the nature of the absolute rights which they bestow on the so- 
vereign. 


Nel nome di Dio Unico. 

Primo Decreto. Tutte le spiaggie tanto della Sicilia, quanto della 
piccola Calabria sono dell’ Emir Ruggiero. 

Secondo. L’ Emir Ruggiero proibisce a se stesso di poter conce- 
dere nissuna spiaggia a persona alcuna. 

Terzo. 1 Emir Ruggiero proibisce a tutti quelli, che saranno 
suoi Eredi di poter concedere nissuna spiaggia a persona alcuna. 

Quarto. Niuno possa fare delle fabbriche vicino al mare, se non 
il solo Emir Ruggiero. 


The obvious reflections on the history of this infamous for- 
gery are, Ist, that the salutary reform, as Mr. L. calls it, which 
Caraccioli meditated, was nothing less than a revolution; and 
of a most iniquitous and unjustifiable nature, namely, to plun- 
der an order of men, who claimed the possession of their es- 
tates upon the eternal principles of law and reason: 2d. That 
this seizure of the property of the nobles, under the pretence of 
throwing it into the hands of the king, would have proved his 
destruction, as the throne could not long withstand the shock, 
which had already destroyed so material a part of the fabric of 
the constitution: 3d. That the nature of Caraccioli’s views 
being so clearly shown in this instance, we cannot admit them 
to have been of a different kind in ordering Simonetti to write 
a book of which the sole object is the abuse of the Sicilian 
government: 4th, That one work was to come in aid of the 
other, and, therefore, it is impossible to give that faith to the 
publication of Simonetti, which it might have claimed, had it 
not, as well as the forged manuscript, confessed Carraccioli as 
its author ;* who being the ‘ father of lies,’ in the one instance, 
may fairly be presumed not to have spoken truth altogether in 
the other. 





* Yet this work, suspicious as it is, has supplied all the materials for that arro- 
gant and outrageous abuse of the Sicilian government; in which certain writers of 
this country: have, of late, so freely indulged, T 
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To say that there are abuses and imperfections in the go- 
vernment of Sicily is to ‘say that it is the work of man. 
Some parts there are in every state which might be amended. 
—But to discern the fitness of political institutions, says 
Hooker, is the noblest exertion of human prudence. There 
are so many provisions, precautions, and preparations to be com- 
bined, there 1s so much mature reflection needful in working any 
important change in a state, as to render it a task of the greatest 
hazard and difficulty. The most comprehensive view of the 
subject is required; the actual situation of the country; the fu- 
ture condition of it, if the reform be effected ; the means to be em- 
ployed in the undertaking, are all to be duly considered. ‘ Qui 
ad pauca respicit, facile pronunciat, 

e Sicilians are distinguished by that sincere attachment to 
their Sovereign, which his mild and paternal government has so 
well deserved. Mr. L. seems to consider him as worthy of no- 
thing but contempt and ridicule; yet it is to his praise that, 
during his reign, many of the oppressive laws which. were in 
force under the Spanish sovereigns,- have been repealed; that 
the Inquisition has been abolished; science and literature en- 
couraged; and great attention paid to expounding and illus- 
trating the principles of legislation. For a proof of this we 
refer to the work of Galanti, for which materials were furnished 
by the government; to the labours of Genovesi, of Filangeri, 
and of Grimaldi. At the period when these works were 
written, the kingdom was partaking of that general advance- 
ment in improvement and reform, discernible im most of the go- 
vernments of Europe. ‘The wishes and exertions of the King 
of the Two Sicilies would doubtless have been attended with 
results most fortunate to his dominions, had not the storm of 
the French revolution, there as every where else, destroyed good 
and bad together, and renewed the chaos out of which a happier 
order of things was beginning to unfold itself to the hopes of 
Europe. The Sicilian parliament is composed of persons 
sessing the great shares of landed property in the island. The 
aristocratical part of the constitution of Sicily is still powerful. 
It has not yielded, as in our own country, to the predominant 
influence of the democratical part ; an influence arising from the 
great wealth and commerce peculiar to this island. Here the 
democratical part, by which is meant those who have raised 
themselves above the lower classes by wealth, the recompence 
of their industry, has increased in power, while the aristocra- 
tical part has declined. The voter is generally influenced by 
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prospects of gain, if he be.a farmer or trader; and to him the 
favour of the merchant, the cornfactor and woolcomber is of 
more importance than that of the land-owner, whose influence 
is only proportionate to his income. 

We do not find that the people of Sicily, under the govern- 
ment of the Viceroy, shewed any mark of dissatisfaction or dis- 
like to their constitution. It is not likely that they should do it 
now that the King and many of the nobles reside among them. 
They have never manifested any disposition to imitate the ex- 
ample of the commons in Denmark toward the middle of 
the last century; nor that of the Swedes in 1772. What 
Mr. Hume says of France, is true of Sicily; law, custom, 
and religion have concurred to make the people fully satis- 
fied with their condition. The conduct of the nobles in Si- 
cily is not of that oppressive kind which Mr. L. would have us 
believe. The crown, far from countenancing any usurpation, is 
always intent to watch and check an order of men who might 
otherwise become insolent and overbearing. There is also in 
Sicily:a second class of nobles; these enter into commercial 
speculations, and are thereby connected with a description of 
persons for whose rights and interests they plead in the meetings 
of the parliament. Hence also the distance which separates, 
in other countries, the noble from the commoner is diminished. 
‘ Second nobles,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ are a counterpoise to the 
higher nobility, that they grow not too potent,’ 

Among the advantages which modern states derive from an in- 
stitution of this kind, or an order of men elevated above the rest 
of their countrymen by honorary and hereditary distinctions, it is 
not the least, that we find none of those struggles between the 
rich and the poor, which are presented to us in the histories of the 
republics of ancient Greece ; where, however, the subordination 
springing from the difference of wealth was quite as great as in 
the states of which aristocraty now forms a component part; 
and where the poor were always individually submissive, and 
collectively tyrannical ; at one moment selling themselves to the 
rich, at another condemning them to death for the sake of en- 
joying their estates. 

‘ But,’ says Mr. Leckie, ‘ in the breast of the nobles is ex- 
tinguished every sentiment of patriotic ardour. Yet all these 
men have stepped forward and embodied a portion of their te- 
nants into different corps for the national defence. It is now 
more than fifteen months since regiments were formed in the 
three divisions of Sicily.. The number of infantry amounts, 
‘ at 
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at present, to 40,000, and that of cavalry to 4,000. Mr. L. 
may have seen the names of these noblemen in the Moniteur of 
Naples, where their conduct and zeal were derided by the hire- 
ling scribblers of Joseph Buonaparte, in terms which he seems 
to have copied. The island then, contrary to Mr. L.’s com- 
laint, (p. 51.) does contribute something to its own protection. 
se noblemen, the objects of his abuse, are aware of the 
danger which threatens their country, and willing to assist in its 
defence. 

A very general alteration has taken place in Europe in con- 
sequence of the discovery of America and the Indies. 
Commerce, arts, learning, a new system of laws and taxation 
have changed the face of every government. In some coun- 
tries they have produced more favourable effects than in others. 
Sicily has advanced; but her steps have been comparatively 
feeble. She still bears about her-strong marks of the feudal 
system. Feudal principles in Sicily, as well as in England, 
form the basis of great part of the laws concerping landed es- 
tates. Mr. L: allows that the obstacles to the alienation of 
property in Sicily have been diminished. He has not convinced 
us that this alienation, if increased, would produce any great ad- 
vantages. To us it appears that it would weaken those seuti- 
ments of regard and esteem which are found to exist im the 
breasts of men who recollect and feel that they, and those who 
lived on the estate before them, were protected, and supported 
by their landlord and his ancestors, for ages past. This bond of 
esteem and respect is of course stronger since the residence of 
the Nobles in Sicily. 

Mr. L. complains of the conduct of the Board of Revenue— 
they are, he says, the tyrants of the country. Yet we can furnish 
him with more than one instance where its power has been exerted 
to the most beneficial purposes. The Prince of Butera, the richest 
and most powerful nobleman in Sicily, who, with an mcome of 
60,000 ounces* a year, had involved himself in immense debts, 
has been compelled, by the interference of this Board, to content 
himself with one sixth of his revenues, and appropriate the rest 
to the just demands of his creditors. 

With regard to the monopolies of oil, corn, and cattle, we 
never heard that they were oppressive. The monopolist well 
knows that by raising the prices too high, he only increases the 
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smuggling trade, which is considerable on the coasts of Sicily. 
The three articles above mentioned are every where cheap and 
every where abundant. With regard to the last, the price is not 
a matter of much importance to the poorer order of Sicilians, 
who live, by preference, on anchovies, oil, fruit, cheese, and 
bread. Cattle are exported to Malta: the garrison there, as 
well as the British army in Sicily, are daily supplied with fresh 
meat. Oil is an essential article of diet to the Sicilians; and al- 
though so much is consumed in the island, a great quantity is 
exported to Malta for the use of the dock-yard, at a price much 
lower than it can be procured from any other quarter. 

‘The farming of some of the branches of the revenue is con- 
demned by Mr. Leckie. We do not mean to say that it 
is to be preferred to the management of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the state. Yet it has some advantages; it gives 
a fixed and certain revenue to be depended on at regular pe- 
riods; the farmers also act with more zeal for themselves, as 
well as more frugality; and can therefore afford to give a 
higher rent than could be raised under the best management.* 
We see no reason to believe that the Sicilians are very severely 
oppressed by this mode of taxation. ‘Those who know their 
character have observed that there is an indolence which leads 
them to provide only for the day that is passing over them; and 
a carelessness and want of ambition to meliorate their circum- 
stances, which tend more to limit the productions of industry, 
and thus to raise their price, than any tax upon subsistence. 
That there are defects in the revenue-laws, and that a reform in 
them may be necessary, is true: but it would be foolish to infer, 
as Mr. L. does, that, ‘ the Sicilians are therefore slaves, and 
anxiously expect an alleviation of their evils from the English, 
who are come into their country.’ In the fifth book of the 
Wealth of Nations, Mr. L. may have seen a picture of the 
mode of collecting the taxes in France, quite as odious as that 
which he has drawn of Sicily; yet Dr. Smith does not scruple 
to affirm, that France is the empire in Europe, which, after 
that of Great Britain, enjoys the mildest and most indulgent 
government. 

It is absurd to attribute, with Mr. L., the neglect of com- 
merce in Sicily to bad laws, or injudicious regulations. Com- 
merce, says Hume, is apt to decay in absolute governments, not 
because it is there less secure, but because it is less honourable. 
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The richness of soil and warmth of climate render the Sicilians 
inactive. The obstacles to inland trade are the mountainous and 
difficult nature of the country, and the want of rivers. Mr. L. 
would have us believe that the Sicilians have no commerce at all : 
this, however, is not the case; and we could enumerate more 
than thirty articles which, in favourable times, are sent to differ- 
ent parts of Europe. At present, indeed, the chief trade is with 
England and her dependencies, to which Sicily exports sulphur, 
barilla, and wine; the first, on account of its superior excel- 
lence, in very considerable quantities. 

Wime from the neighbourhood ef Marsala, a town on the 
western coast of Sicily is sent to England, America, and the 
West Indies. 

But the article exported in the greatest abundance and with 
the greatest national profit is com. The quantity of this is 
sufficient to disprove what Mr. L. says respecting the bad state 
of agriculture, and the obstacles to commerce. ‘Lhe corn pro- 
duced in Malta is scarcely enough for one fourth of the popu- 
lation. ‘The remainder comes from Sicily; with this, the island 
and garrison are not only liberally supplied; but a quantity is 
deposited in magazines and fossés excavated for the purpose, 
sufficient to answer a consumption of three years. Corn in Si- 
cily is in so great plenty, that, in the month of August last, 
ships loaded with it, were seen sailing, under the convoy of 
British men of war, to Majorca, Minorca, and the whole coast 
of Spain. We have no opportunity of ascertaining the state of 
this beneficial trade at present; but there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that it has declined. ' 

Before we conclude this part of the subject, it may not be 
amiss to point out a few of the causes which have led to this 
unmerited abuse of the Sicilian government. The first is obvi- 
ous ; and we have already alluded to it. Those who, like Mr. 
L. are determined to find more subject of blame than commen- 
dation, may succeed without going very far in the malicious pub- 
lication of Simonetti; and rise from the perusal of it, as Don 
Quixote from his romances, with a desire to redress all the 
wrongs and grievances presented to them. 

Another easy method of supplying a person with censures of 
every thing in Sicily, is to bid him listen to the factious and 
discontented Neapolitans. ‘These men quitted the capital with 
their sovereign, under a hope that a favourable turn of affairs 
would speedily convey them back to their families and fortunes. 
They have been disappointed: those of their acquaintance who 
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remained at Naples and attached themselves to the French, en- 
courage them to believe that nothing but the conquest of Sicily 
by France can reinstate them in their former possessions ; that 
this is therefore devoutly to be wished; and that the English ar- 
my and navy are the only obstacles to so desirable a consumma- 
tion. 

But there is yet a third cause. It is generally understood, 
that an eminent British commander in Sicily entertained, we 
have no doubt very sincerely, opinions on the subject of the 
Sicilian government and constitution not unlike those of Mr. 
Leckie. These opinions, circulated among those who natu- 
rally looked with deference to such an authority, were eagerly 
re-echoed from one to another, until at last all began to think 
that nothing could save Sicily but a political regeneration, and 
dethronement of the king and queen. 

If-all the reports of the discontents of the Sicilians may be 
traced to one or other of these sources, it is needless to say that 
Mr. Leckie is unfounded in his complaints, and worse than 
visionary in his speculations. In one place, this severe censor of 
the conduct adopted by us during the fast fifteen years, advises a 
direct interference with the Sicilian constitution ; and asserts, that 
we shall incur the odium’of the natives if we neglect it. But is 
he sure that our services would be accepted? ‘ Unfortunately,’ 
says Talleyrand, ‘ the good offices of nations are often thought 
to be the result of calculation only, not of attachment.’* And 
how should we proceed? Should we join the commons and the 
king? the aristocracy would be annihilated. Should we join the 
commons and the nobles against the king? worse and worse. 
The opposition of the ecclesiastics, who possess great influence 
over the minds of the Sicilians, and who might conceive that 
their privileges were threatened, would exasperate the public 
mind against us. ‘The factious part of the Neapolitans would 
eagerly embrace the opportunity of painting us in the most odi- 
ous colours; and of promoting any dissension which promised 
to diminish the attachment of the natives, and pave the way 
for the designs of the French. It is of the utmost importance 
to maintain a cordial-alliance with the Sicilians. Malta de- 
pends for its support on them. On this island and-Sicily de- 
pends our whole existence in the Mediterranean. How absurd 
then to risk the loss of it by any forward and ill-timed imterpo- 
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sition in the domestic arrangements of the government! ¢ It is 
a violation of the law of nations,’ says Vattel, ‘ to persuade 
those subjects to revolt, who actually obey their sovereign, 
though they complain of his governmént.’ Book @. c. 4. 
*Itappears to us that no satisfactory proof has been given of 
the assertion that ‘ the Sicilians are so discontented with their 
government, as to wish for a complete change.’ Are those per- 
sons, whether in a military or civil character, who have swelled 
the cry on this head, prepared to say, that they have questioned 
the lower order of Sicilians in the Sicilian language, and the 
higher classes in the Italian, so as to warrant the opinions which 
they hold concerning the temper, dispositicns, and hopes of the 
people? Have they done any thing more than a man would do, 
who, in travelling through England should ask one person whe- 
ther he did not find the taxes heavy, another whether he did not 
suffer from the commercial restramts, and a third whether he 
had not to lament the knavery of some attorney, or the protract- 
ed nature of some legal process? Do they consider what would 
be the language which an eager inquirer might easily. extract in 
this country from a suitor in a chancery suit, and especially a 
worsted suitor, or from a man who had just been refused an 
unreasonable demand by the government, against ‘ the law’s de- 
lay’ and ‘ the insolence of office ?? And do they, or would they 
not do well, to compare such complaints even against English 
laws and institutions with what they must expect to hear against 
those of other countries? After all—is it fair to consider the Si- 
cilian government with English habits of thinking? ‘There is no 
constitution in which an Englishman will not find defeets and 
abuses. Do they cite for their authority any conversation with 
Neapolitans? This, we repeat, is to be suspected. Or are Mr. 
Leckie’s remarks, the merit or demerit of which must depend 
in some measure on what Caraccioli’s agent asserts, the salient 
point from which all their knowledge proceeds? " . 

To return to Mr. Leckie: he says (p. 98) that ‘ the queen 
has publicly declared, that whenever she sees an Englishman, 
she feels the guillotine on her neck.’ But what is the real fact? 
Et nos in Arcadia—we too have been in Sicily; and are not, 
we presume, wholly unacquainted with what: has taken place 
there. It is true that-with respect to one British officer, who 
had requested and obtained an audience of the queen, at which 
the accredited minister was not present, the‘queen was heard 
to declare publicly, ‘ that when she saw him enter the room, 
she felt as if he was about to say, “ Madam, I am y mde 
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demand your crown and kingdom,” or something to that. ef- 
fect.’ But what has been so confidently quoted, and so trium- 
tly urged as a general test of the queen’s aversiun to the 
lish, is nothing more than a simple expression of her feel- 
ing, at a particular conference with an individual whose manner 
she probably considered as not sufficiently ceremonious. 

But why should Mr. L. think that the Queen of Sicily is favour- 
ably disposed to Buonaparte ? What has she to expect at his hands ; 
she, a sister of Marie-Antoinette, and the wife of a Bourbon, 
brother to the late King of Spain; she, who has been treated in 
the French papers with the same contemptuous scurrility as the 
unfortunate queen of Prussia, in the bulletins of the day! ‘ The 
Queen of Naples has ceased to reign, says Buonaparte; ‘ let 
her go to London, and increase the number of intriguers.’* 

There is no shadow of reason or truth in the assertion that 
the Sicilian government is influenced by France ; vor im another 
position of Mr. Leckie’s, that the Sicilians are disposed to re- 
ceive the French with open arms. 

Machiavel has a chapter to shew, that those who are born in 
the same country retain almost the same nature through all va- 
riety of times.+ Five centuries have elapsed; and the Sicilian 
yespers, and the massacre of the French at that time, are still 
in the mouth of every Sicilian. The regard which Mr. L. af- 
firms the Sicilians entertain for them was proved by the destruc- 
tion of all who, on their return from Egypt, put into the har- 
bours of Sicily! The following sonnet, which was never printed, 
and which possesses considerable merit, was written on the mas- 
sacre at the little port of Girgenti, by a native of that town. The 
allusion to the Sicilian vespers in the last line is very striking. . 


Galliche turbe, O voi che (d’ empia guerra 
Destato il fuoco in piu provincie, e regni) 
Su numerosi marziali legni 

Guingete erranti alla Sicania terra; 

Se d’ esplorar quanto in suo sen rinserra 
Desio mostrate in vari modi e ingegni, 
Agraga or gid vi appaga, e agl’ atti, ai segni, 
Ecco, che il tutto a voi spiega e disserra ; 
Per tre bei monumenti omai rimbomba 

Di quest’ isola il grido (ei dice) e sono, 
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Un gran tempio, un gran trono, uva gran tomba ; 
I] tempio é sacrosanto al Dio verace ; 

Vi sta Fernando, é vi staré su ’l trono; 

La tomba é de’ vostr’ avi,—e il piu si tace. 


But what advantages do the Sicilians expect to share by becom- 
ing part of the Great Nation? Are the countries of the Medi- 
terranean, in which the French are stationed, so flourishing as to 
induce a wish to see them on their own coasts? Are they de- 
sirous to pay the heavy impositions which have been levied by 
Cesar Berthier and his troops on the Septinsular republic? Or 
do they wish to increase by conscription the Italian armies ; or to 
navigate, like the Genoese, the degraded fleets of Toulon? Are 
they captivated by the conduct of the French in Spain and Por- 
tugal? And if they complain of the feudal system, are they likely 
to think the system established by the French in every country 
which they visit, calculated to improve their prosperity and hap- 
piness ? 

The animosity of the Sicilians to the Frencli is firm and rooted. 
This is not indeed sufficient. They have need of our assistance 
and direction on many points. Sicily in fact is not a substantive 
power. Her revenue and population would not enable her to 
withstand; were her government purer than it is, an army pour- 
ing down from the coast of Italy and the shores of Calabria, 
separated from her only by a straight of a few furlongs. ‘There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that the French will hazard 
an attempt on an island where they would meet a respectable 
British army, aided by the natives. Nor can any preparation 
adequate to such an enterprize take place in the ports of Italy 
without our knowledge. The time indeed is gone by: we read 
no more such sentences as these—‘ Sicily is defended by 4,500 
English. The presence of such enemies is an additional in- 
ducement for the French to go there.’* 

Mr. L. is liberal of his censures of the Marquis of Circello, 
the minister for foreign affairs. The Marquis de Circello is a 
Neapolitan, and left Naples with the King, to whom he is sin- 
cerely attached. He lives at Palermo, receiving vo salary from 
his office, in a retired and unostentatious manner:—The person 
whom Mr. L. officiously recommends as proper to supplant him, 
appears to us to be very unfit for the situation, for reasons which 
it Is not necessary to state. But here we cannot forbear asking 
—would it be surprising that the English should be unpopular 
in a country, where one of that nation, of no ‘more consideration 
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than Mr. Leckie, went about sowing discontent, recommending 
ch s in government, and displacing ministers at his pleasure, ag 
if Sicily were indeed‘a mere dependency of Great Britain? And 
is it not a little ‘too unreasonable, that the very persons who 
hold and publish these doctrines should complain of the unpo- 
pularity which they themselves create, and dices it as a crime 
against the Sicilians? And what if the individual who is fore- 
most in exciting this alleged dislike of his countrymen, and then 
in denouncing it, were one eminently indebted to the bounty 
and indulgence of the sovereign, whose throne he endeavours to 
subvert ? 

Mr. L. says, the king has withdrawn his army from the com- 

mand of the British general. The reverse is the fact. The Si- 
cilian army is to be under the command of Sir John Stuart 
whenever the situation of the country shall require it, 
. There are two letters written by Mr. L. in a very flippant 
style to the British minister at Palermo. Mr. L. asserts that 
the Court never acceded to any request which he made. Does 
Mr. L. pretend to know all that passed between the minister 
and the Court? As far as we can judge, the Sicilian govern- 
ment has acted fairly and openly. ere is the most sin- 
cere co-operation. The troops, as we have stated, are to be 
wader a British general, whom they have seen already triumphant 
on the plains of Calabria. The powerful aristocracy of the 
country has come forward in arms. The subsidies are applied 
to the purposes for which they were granted. The treaty of al- 
liance strengthens the ties of friendship, and extends the mutual 
relations of the two countries. 

After all, the great question seems to be, whether our inter- 
ference in the domestic policy and arrangements of Sicily can 
have any other effect than to generate civil discord, and excite 
discontent in the minds of the people? Are we to examine 
the government of the country with theoretical nicety, and 
frame political romances with the projectors of Laputa? It 
is not absolute, but comparative good, that ought to be the 
subject of all political disquisition. ‘The fabric of the Sicilian 
is not that of the British constitution. Originally similar, ours 
has been altered by the influence of many circumstances; by 
nothing more than commerce aud the Reformation; and what- 
ever opinion the Sicilians may entertain respecting their own, 
they cannot wish to have the British government forced upon 
them at the point of the bayonet: Our army is there for 
the purposes of defence, not of legislation. We do not deny 
tbat, when a part of our troops was sent from Sicily to Egypt we 
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ternish the laurels which they had once acquired in that country, 
the Sicilians were less decided in their c t, less zealous than 
they have been since the intention of England to defend their 
island has been clearly and unequivocally shewn by the large 
naval and military assistance afforded them. 

That a reform in what is defective may take place, we sincerely 
wish; but respecting the state of the public mind in Sicily we 
differ entirely from Mr. Leckie. His alarms are false ; his ter- 

‘rors unfounded. In his political melancholy, he is scared by 
phantoms of his own creation. As so little is known co i 
the actual state of Sicily, Mr. L.’s opinions have been 
oracular. Hence the tide of clamorous invective which has set 
in one direction ; hence the delirious pity which has been excited 
by his representations. There are, says Johnson, two causes of 
belief ; evidence and inclination ; the first, as produced by Mr..L. 
is not sufficiently satisfactory ; since much of it 8 on Si- 
monetti’s book, which was written for a particular purpose ; 
there remains then the other; and Mr, Leckie, with many of his 
readers, only believes, perhaps, because he has an inclination to 
believe—To conclude, we sincerely wish to Sicily all the hap- 
pinness which Mr. Leckie’s most sanguine views of regeneration 
could afford; and though we cannot approve of Mr. Leckie’s 
Sicilian politics, we shall have no objection to drink the King of 


Naples’ health in the produce of Mr. Leckie’s Sicilian vineyard, 





Art. XV. On the Linen and Hempen Manufactures in the 

' Province of Ulster. 4to. By S. M. Stephenson, M.D. 
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T? those who are acquainted with Mr. Arthur Young’s Tour 
through Ireland, and Mr. Preston’s Prize Essay on the ma- 
nufactures of that country, contained in the ninth volume of the 
Irish ‘Transactions, the present memoir will not afford much 
new information in any point of view ; and as a communication 
to a literary society, it appears to us altogether puerile. It is 
very well for a pantological work, like a modern encyclopedia, 
to, give minute descriptions of such processes as rippling, swing~ 
Img, scutching, and hackling, together with many other mysteries 
ractised in the preparation of flax forthe loom: anda su ial 
istory of the chemical properties of the substances employed in 
bleaching may, uot improperly, enter into a popular lecture on 
that important art: but discussions of this kind, which are very 
far from interestmg on any occasion, surely do not come within - 
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the province of a philosophical writer. We have consequently 
been much disappointed in finding nearly three-fourths of the 
present memoir occupied by details, which are familiar to every 
dabbler in science, or intelligible and important to none but the 
mere artisan. 

The first four paragraphs contain the rudiments of a conjec- 
tural history respecting the origin of the linen manufacture in 
Ireland ; in the examimation of which question due honour is 
paid to the Phenicians: for though Dr. Stephenson does not 
positively express his reliance on the Irish historians, who assert 
that those navigators introduced the spindle and loom into their 
countries some centuries before the Christian era, yet his argu- 
ments, drawn from the probable etymology of certain technical 
words, entirely lead to that conclusion. He has however the 
merit of not dwelling long on this useless though generally fas- 
cinating part of the subject; and, proceeding to the records of 
more legitimate history, argues from an act passed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. against forestalling, that linen yarn was in the six- 
teenth century a very considerable article of commerce : and he 
adds that in another act passed in the thirteenth year of Queen 
Elizabeth it is recited, that the merchants of Ireland had been: 
exporters of wool, flax, and linen and woollen. yarns for more 
than a hundred years before that period; that is, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Lord Charlemont, ma paper con- 
tained in the first volume of the Irish Transactions, asserts that 
there are records proving the existence of che woollen manufac- 
ture in Ireland as early as the middle of the thirteenth century ; 
and from a passage in a poem, written by a Florentine nobleman 
about the year 1360, he shews that Ireland was then famous for 
her woolleus, which were exported to and were in great request 
even at Florence, at that time most eminent itself for trade and 
manufactures, and remarkable for its luxury m dress. 

After having mentioned the act passed in the thirteenth ygar of 
Queen Elizabeth, Dr. Stephenson gives a very brief and scanty 
outline of the linen manufacture down to the ninth year of Queen 
Anne, which we shall here subjoin. 


* In 1599, Fynes Morrison, Secretary to Lord Mountjoy, observes 
that Ireland yields much flax, which the inhabitants work4fto yarn 
and export'in great quantity. In the reign of Charles the First, 

’ Lord Stratiord adopted the most effectual measures for the encou- 
ragement-of the linen manufacture; and in 1673, Sir W. Temple 
asserts, that if the spinning of flax were encouraged, we should soon 
beat both the French and the Dutch out of the English market. 

- In that year, England imported from France linen to.the amount of 
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307,250/. 4s. including 2820 pair of old sheets.’ [We need hardly 
recommend to the reader's notice, the delicate accuracy of the last 
Statement.] ‘In 1678, the absurdity of this tratlic became so evi- 
dent that it was prohibited. But in 1685, James the Second was 
so much in the French interest that he obtained a repeal of the pro- 
hibitory act. At the revolution however, the importation of French 
linen was declared a common nuisance in the parliament of the 
three kingdoms, and finally suppressed.’ [We cannot wonder at this, 
if the article above mentioned continued to be imported in such 
filthy profusion.] ‘ In 1698, the woollen manufacture had taken 
such deep root in Ireland as to excite the jealousy of the English 
to such a degree that both houses of parliament addressed King 
William on the subject: beseeching him to take effectual measures 
to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland, and promising 
in this case every encouragement to the manufacture of linen. This 
stipulation was announced to the Irish parliament by the Lords Jus- 
tices in their speech from the throne. The two houses readily ac- 
quiesced, and this transaction has ever since been considered by the 
Irish as asolemn compact between the two nations. In consequence 
of an act of the ninth of Anne, a board of trustees of the linen and 
hempen manufactures was established ; and on the sixth of October, 
1711, the Duke of Ormond nominated an equal number of trustees 
for each province.’ - 


Although from the period of the compact in 1698, the linen 
manufacture advanced with great rapidity, and soon became of 
‘such importance as to occupy a very principal share of the ut- 
tention of government, being deemed by many the main support 
of the political existence of Ireland; yet instances of the encou- 
ragement which it met with, not only from the Irish government, 
but also from that of England, may be traced to a much earlier 
period. Thus when James I, soon after his accession, revised 
the rates of merchandize which had been established in the rei 
of Mary and Elizabeth, adding imposts to those subsidies which 
from change of time and circumstances seemed to justify this 
addition, he permitted the duty on Irish linen cloth to remain un- 
altered: nor was this subsidy increased upon a subsequent revi- . 
sion of the rates by the parliament in 1641. And this is the 
more extraordinary, because, as appears from the preamble to the 
-book of rates of James I. it was his policy with respect to linen 
in other instances to encourage the introduction of the raw, but 
not of the worked material: agreeably to which policy, the duty 
upon Dutch linen cloths, of which several varieties are specified, 
was very considerably augmented by James; and again by the 
—— in 1641; and afterwards in the reign of Charles II. 

ay, even the duty on British linen cloths was augmented at the 
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same periods ; notwithstanding, as we learn from a treatise pub- 
lished about that time, and entitled ‘ The Treasure of Traftike,” 
the town of Manchester then carried on a considerable trade in 
working up Irish yarn into linen. In the year 1665, an act was 
passed for the advancement of the linen manufacture, which m 
some sense may be called oppressive with respect to others. 
The principal clauses in this act were, that tenants should be 
obliged to sow a proportion of their land with flax ; (which regu- 
lation indeed had been adopted more than a century before); 
that premiums should be annually given to the three best pieces 
of linen cloth, of certain dimensions, to be produced at the sum- 
mer assizes; 20/. for the best, 6/. for the second, 4/. for the 
third: and lastly, that all weavers, having no other trade but that 
of weaving, should for seven years be exempt from serving on 
any juries, or bearmg any offices which they themselves should 
not be willing to undertake.. 

Still however the compact of 1698 may be considered as the 
foundation of the present flourishing state of the linen trade in 
Ireland; and from that period the Trish statutes are full of acts 
that were passed in favour of this manufacture, which was not 
only cherished by public support, but by the munificence of 
private individuals. Of the nature and extent of the encourage- 
ment given to the linen and hempen manufactures, some idea 
may be formed from the following statements. 

n the year 1705 an amended act was passed, on the repeal of 
that of 1665 already mentioned, by which it was provided that 
any manufactured flaxen or hempen cloth might be exported 
from Ireland duty free: by the same act immunities from vari- 
ous civil offices were granted to linen weavers, provided they had 
fulfilled a regular apprenticeship : a free toll was given to linen 
cloth and yarn, and hemp and flax: and potashes, as being a 
material used in the bleaching of linen, together with flax and 
hemp seed, were permitted to be imported duty free. 

In 1707 an act was passed, the preamble to which begins 
. thus ;—‘ Forasmuch as the flaxen and hempen manufactures are 
almost the only branch of trade which this kingdom (of Ireland) 
hath left, &c.’ By this act bounties were given for the impor- 
tation of flax and hemp seed; also for the exportation from 
Treland of sail cloths; and for the making of kelp, as being a 
bleaching material. By the same act several houses of correc- 
tion in the different counties of Ireland were enlarged for the 
couvenjence of dressing and preparing hemp and flax: the 
keepers of these houses were bound to sow, annually, at least _ 
‘two acres, with hemp of flax seed; and it was ordered that - 
“4 the 
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the neighbourhood of these work-houses spinning schools should 
be established. In the years 1709 and 1710, the regulations of 
the former acts for the encouragement of the hempen and linen 
manufactures not having had their intended force, other acts 
were passed to amend them. By these additional duties were 
laid on foreign linens and various other articles ; the sums arising 
from which were to be solely applied im aid-of the Irish linen 
manufactures: and trustees were appointed, as mentioned by 
Dr. Stephenson, to superintend the management of these duties 
in the several provinces. 

Another act was passed about the same time empowering 
the Irish to export linens, duty free, to the English plan- 
tations. 

In 1715 the term of the duration of the bounties tending to 
encourage the lmen manufactures was prolonged; and further 
assistances were at the same time granted. In 1719, an act 
was passed for regulating the buying and selling of yarn and 
cloth; so that it should not be exposed to sale before the law- 
ful market and fair days; or at unlawful hours on those days. 
ace regulations were also made respecting the bleaching of 
inen. 

But it would be endless to enumerate the various public acts 
that have been passed in aid of this favoured manufacture: it 
will be sufficient to state, that, from the year 1700 to 1796, 
not less than £1,300,000 was expended in promoting it; of 
which, from 1708 to 1771, £184,000 was paid from the sur- 
plus of the yearly revenues of Ireland. 

During the first thirty years after the compact, the mode of 
conducting the trade is thus described by Dr. Stephenson— 


(p. 28.) 


* The cloth, when bleached, was carried to some neighbouring 
fair, which was attended by travelling linen buyers, who purchased 
for Dublin merchants or for foreign markets. Each fair continued 
three days; the first of which was appropriated to yarn and linen 
cloth. ‘The gradual extension of the linen manufacture attracted 
buyers from Dublin, and other distant parts: the measuring of each 
piece on-the afternoon of the fair day became inconvenient, on ac- 
count of the delay ard altercations it occasioned. This circum- 
stance induced the trustees, in 1719, to appoint public lappers, to 
examine and measure all web’ brought to them, It was their duty 
to stamp each end of every merchantable piece with the number of 
yards which it contained, the name of the lapper, and his place of 
abode. It was at the same time deemed expedient to licence a 
‘number of private lappers, who were impowered to stamp such 
‘pieces only as were bleached in their own greens, except there were 
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no public lappers within six miles of them: both denominations have 
since been called seal-masters of white linen. Bleached linen was 
exposed to sale in fairs till the year 1728, the period of opening the 
Linen-hall in Dublin,’ 

The construction of this building, which is a public ware- 
house for the wholesale market of linens, was first resolved on 
in the year 1721; at which time parliament advanced £3000 
for the purpose. The measure has in its effects been of the 
highest utility, as may be collected from the following observa- 
tions of Dr. Stephenson—(p. 29.)—‘ By the establishment of 
this great mart an effectual stop has been put to the variots in- 
conveniences and abuses that prevailed im the country fairs. 
Factors and drapers have been accommodated with rooms for 
exposing their goods to sale: there a general assortment of linen 
is preserted three times every year to buyers that resort to Dub- 
lin, from every part of Great Britam. The seasons at which 
two of these markets are held, are regulated by the fairs of Bris- 
tol and Chester, which are supplied from Dublin; and the sur- 
plus remains in the hands of factors to answer the demand in the 
interval between the stated markets.’ 

Mr. Preston, in speaking of the establishment of linen halls, 
says, that it is a measure which has been attended with the most 
beneficial consequences wherever it has been adopted ; by which 
we might suppose that there are many of these halls. From 
the ilowing paragraph, however, of Dr. Stephenson, it appears 
that there is only one besides that at Dublin. ‘ About the year 
1785,’ he says, ‘ an attempt was made to remove the seat of 
the trade from the capital to the manufacturing country ; and 
two halls were actually erected by private subscription, one in 
Belfast and the other in Newry. The latter has been long 
siuce applied to other purposes; but the former, although it has 
withdrawn its pretensions to rival Dublin, and ceased to hold 
regular markets, possesses a considerable trade, and is particu- 
larly serviceable in enabling the merchants to assort cargoes for 
exportation ;’ (p. 29.) The Newry linen hall was, by an act 
— in the year 1800, purchased for barracks: so that strict- 

speaking there are but two linen halls in Ireland; one in 
Dublin, the other in Belfast.. There are, however, in Drog- 
heda, and many other places, commodious and roomy buildings 
appropriated to the weekly linen market. 

tis stated above, that the linen manufacture has not only 

been aided by the support of government, but by the mu- 

nificent encouragement of private individuals, of which the fol- 

lowing instance is borrowed from Arthur Young. bia ar 
renc 
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French, of. Moniva, near Tuam, first took- possession of his 
estate, in 1744, there was no other linen manufacture among the 
tenants than a little band/e linen, as it is called, merely for their 
own consumption, with no other spinning than for that: and 
even for this purpose there was not more than oneloom in a 
hundred cabins. In 1746 he undertook to establish a better 
fabric, and began by —- spinning schools; and by sowing 
flax seed, and purchasing flax. The progress of this .under- 
taking will be seen by the following returns of the Moniva es+ 
‘tate at different periods. 
In 1744 there were 3 farmers, and 6 or 8 shepherds and cowherds. 

In 1771 there were 248 houses, 90 looms, and 268 wheels. 

In 1772 - - 257- + @ - - 288 

In 1776 - - 276 - 96 - - 370 


Such have been the encouragements afforded ab extra to this 
important manufacture. It will not be uninteresting to take a 
short view of its intrinsic advantages; some of which are thus 
stated by Mr. Preston—(p. 224.)—‘ The linen trade replaces 
three distinct capitals which had been employed in productive — 
labour ; the capital of the farmer, who saved the seed (supposing 
Trish flax seed was used,) and produced the flax ; the capital of 
the master manufacturer, who employed a number of laborious 
hands on the primum, in its progress to the perfect state of a 
linen web at market ; and the capital of the bleacher who finishes 
it for consumption at the bleach green.” With respect to the 
agricultural advantages above alluded to, it may be observed, 
that although the precept of Virgil holds good in boolean as well 
as Italy, 
Urit enim lini campum seges; 


yet, in the succession of crops, flax may be very securely intro- 
duced; since, in the first place, the nett average profit of each acre 
is very nearly £7 ; and, in the next, it leads to the employment of 
great numbers of women and children, in gathering, and drying, 
und dressing the flax. Besides this, by the production of the 
raw material of its manufacture, the country is rendered indepen- 
dent of foreign aid; and, at the same time, freed. from the ex- 
pense of importation, and from the loss which virtually attaches 
to the buyer, in consequence of the profit necessarily exacted 
from him by the seller. Another advantage belonging to the 
linen manufacture is, according to Mr. Preston, ‘ that the ac- 
quired_orYrtificial value, which the skill and exertion of the 
mauutacthrer bestow to the substance worked on, is greater in 


proportion 
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proportion to the intrisic value of the raw materials than in any 
other instance.’ It is not worth while to question whether this 
be strictly true: it certainly is true to a considerable extent ; in 


only one pound.: A young woman in Comber, in the ty of 
Down, spins so fine that sixty-four hanks weigh only one pound: 
each thread round the reel is two and a half yards long, one hun- 
dred and twenty threads in each cut, twelve cuts in each hank.’ 
In order to give our readers some idea of the extreme fineness of 
this thread, it may be stated that the aggregate length of the se- 
veral threads, contained in the sixty-four hanks above-mentioned, 
amounts to more than seventy-four miles; and that the aggre- 
gate length of the threads, contained in a pound of the finest 
sowing thread, if we may rely on the accuracy of our mercer, 
amounts to something Jess than twenty-two miles. 

We shall sum up the intrinsic advantages of the linen manu- 
facture of Ireland, by inserting the following passage of Mr. 
Preston’s Prize Essay, of which we vraag. Fae more than 
once made use. ‘ If we except the money, which goes out of 
the country for flax seed (great part of which, if not all, might 
be retained at home, if the farmers would apply themselves to 
raise flax for the seed); and some of the articles necessary for 
bleaching, for which also equivalents might probably be found in 
the country ; all the money advanced from the capital of the soci- 
ety, to set in motion the linen manufacture, circulates within the 
society itself. From the very moment of the seed being first put 
into the ground to the very time of its being exhibited in the 
market (after having passed through innumerable hands, and 
having undergone various operations, and multiplied changes) in 
the form of a piece of white linen, every thing is the native 
growth of the soil, every thing the productive labour of the in- 
habitants of the country.’ p. 226. 

It appears, that for a very long period the linen manufacture 
was principally confined to Ulster; and it was not till the year 
1791 that the regulations of the trade, which had been hitherto 
confined to that province, were extended to the provinces of 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught; particular bounties having 
been given to them for a few years previously to 1791. The 
importance of the trade may be estimated, therefore, in attend- 
ing to the following statement of the exports from Ireland be- 
tween the years 1700 and 1778, by considering that during - 

peri 
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period the manufacture of linen was almost entirely confined to 


the pa of Ulster. 
annual avérage quantity of linen cloth exported from Ire- 
Yand from 1700 to 1750, was not four million yards: from 1750 
to 1756, the number of yards exported annually was 11,796,361 ; 
from 1757 to 1763, 14,511,973: from 1764 to 1770, 17,776,862. 
The average quantity of yarn exported annually, in the first of 
the foregoing periods, was 15,000 cwt.: in the second, it was 
24,328 cwt.: m the third, 33,114 cwt.: in the fourth, 32,31 
cwt.: in the last, 31,471 cwt. 
From 1770 to 1777, the average quantity of cloth exported 
annually was 20,252,239 yards: and the annual average quan- 
tity of yarn exported, during the same seven years, was 31,475 
cwt. From the year 1756 to 1773, England was the market 
- for nearly nine-tenths of the whole Irish exportation. ; 
The foregoing statement is taken from Mr. Arthur Young. 
The following account, on the accuracy of which we can rely, 
will give our readers an opportunity of estimating the annual 
state of the linen trade since the year 1777. 


An Account of the Quantity of Linen Cloth exported from 
Ireland, from the 25th of March, 1776, to the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1809, inclusive. ; 


Years. Yards. Years. Yards. 
- 1777 19,714,638 C 1794 43,257,764 
1778 21,945,729 1795 42,780,840 
1779 18,836,042 1796 46,705,313 
1780 18,746,902 1797 36,559,746 
1781 14,947,265 1798 33,497,171 


Ended 25 March. 
A. 


1782 24,970,303 1799 38,466,289 

1783 16,039,705 _ 1800 35,676,908 

1784 24,961,898 2 to 25,041,516 
~ 1785 26,677,647 Jan. 5, 1801 


1786 | 28,168,666 
1787 | 30,728,728 
1788 | 35,487,691 
1789 | 39,344,633 
1790 | 37,222,126 
1791 39,718,706 


1802 37,767,077 
1803 | 35,491,131 
1804 | 37,432,365 
1805 | 42,988,621 
1806 | 43,534,971 
1807 | 39,049,797 
1792 | 45,581,667 1808 | 40,901,442 
| 1793 | 43,312,057 L 1809 | 43,904,382 


Notwithstanding, however, the flourishing state of the linen 
and hempen manufacture (we speak of them as one), and the 
: encouragement 


Ended 25th March. 

















Ended 5th January. 
A. 
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encouragement which it continues to receive from the trustees, 
it is supposed to be still capable of further improvement and 
extension. ‘The principal desiderata seem to be 
A more general cultivation of flax and hemp. 
A convenient mode of drying flax seed. 
- The encouragement of minor branches of the manufacture. 

- The first peint has been already attended to by government ; 
— having last year granted, upon a motion of the Right 

onourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the sum of 
20,000/. to be applied, under regulations - hereafter to be named, 
towards the encouragement of saving flax seed to be sown in Ire- 
land. ‘The necessity of this step is at the present moment evi- 
dent, since hitherto we have depended principally upon America, 
Riga, and the Low Countries for flax-seed: but from the extent 
of the importation, which is such that from the year 1764 to 
1777 the annual average value was considerably above 100,000/. 
and cage that it has been 200,000/. the measure was always.de- 
sirable. 

The trustees also last year renewed their bounties on the ma- 
nufacture of sail-cloth ; at the same time publishing their inten- 
tion to continue them: and thus the encowragement of the 
growth of hemp will be indirectly promoted; and many exten- 
sive tracts of ground, at present wholly unprofitable, though very 
well adapted to the production of hemp, will be called imto cul- 
tivation; and great numbers of people consequently employed. 
‘The improvement of those uncultivated tracts of ground, called 
in Ireland waste or mountain-land, (for mountaiu does not neces- 
sarily mean hilly) Mr. Arthur Young supposes to be the most 
profitable of all species of husbandry; and gives an instance 
where eleven shillings an acre was immediately offered for im- 
proved mountain-land, which was before let for not more than 
one shilling an acre. , 

With respect to the second point it may be observed, that 
there is a great difficulty in preserving the flax-seed in Ireland, 
in consequence of the uncommon moisture of the climate: so 
that if the farmer attempts to separate the seed from the plant 
during the harvest, it is likely to be injured by damps ; and if he 
stores up the crop m order to preserve the seed, the value of the 
flax is injured in consequence of the fibre of the plant becoming 
too dry for the process of dressing it. In one instance we under- 
stand this evil has been remedied; Mr. Tennant, a linen inspec- 
tor near Dungannon, having constructed a flax barn whith fully 
answers the purpose of preserving both the plant and the one : 
: ut 
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bat we do not know the particulars of the plan, nor to what ex- 
tent it has been adopted by others. 

Of the encouragement of those branches of the linen trade 
which are said to liave been hitherto imperfectly pursued, such 
as the manufacture of sewing-thread, of the finer kinds of tape, 
of fine cambric, &c. we presume not to speak with any degree 
of confidence. We merely mention the propriety of it as re- 
commended by those who seem to understand ‘the nature of the 
trade. It is at least a favourable argument in support of the 
encouragement of these branches, that they furnish employment 
for women and children ; and may be carried on advantageously 
in orphan houses and other charitable institutions. , 





Art. XVI. An Address to the People of England on the ab- 
solute necessity of a Reform in Parliament, &c. Blacklock. 
—Reasons for Reformation. By John Cartwright, Esq. 
Bone and Hone.—4 Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. upon 
the late Enquiry, the Destruction of i ant Papers, and 
Parliamentary Reform. By James Clarke. Jones.—De- 
bates on the Charges, &c. and Minutes of Evidence, 2 vols. 
8vo. Blacklock and Chapple. 


jt is not from choice, nor from caprice, nor from the affecta- 
tion of ingenuity in discovering secret sources of analogy, 
that we have brought together two subjects of examination 
apparently so little connected as the reform of parliament, and 
the investigation of the charges against the Duke of York. 
Either of them. would be sufficient to supply us with more 
materials than it would be easy to condense into the compass 
of an article in our Review. ‘The one has employed the pen 
of almost every political writer since the establishment of our 
political liberties : the other has lately engrossed, during many 
following weeks, alniost the whole time and attention of one 
branch of the legislature. But we must take things as we find 
them ; and as the two subjects have been canvassed together 
at numerous public meetings, as well as in a cloud of pamphlets 
which are daily issuing from the press, we must adopt the ar- 
re employed by the authors whose works we examine. 
three pamphlets which now lie before us are of nearly 
equal merit in pomt of éxecution, but that which stands first on 
our 
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our list is entitled, we think, to some pre-eminence, from the 
magnificence of its plan; because it comprises a sort of abstract 
of ‘English history, from the reign of King John to the present 
time, together with suitable remarks on-all the popular on 
of the day, and exact copies of Magna Charta and of the Bill 
of Rights. From this work, therefore, we will borrow a short 
= ‘ The Court ia oes Council,’ says our author, 
‘ have expressed, most fully, their opinion on the subject of 
corruption, and also on the conduct of the majority in parlia- 
ment in favour of the Duke of York. In Resolution V. they 
declare, that “ they (the majority of parliament) voted in direct 
contradiction to the evidence produced.” ‘This declaration, or 
resolution of the citizens, falls very little short of a vote of in- 
Samy, and places them and the majority of parliament at issue ; 
one or the other must be right, and the people at large are the 
umpire in this great question.—The present conduct of the 
citizens will do Sire honour so long as liberty remains in Eng- 
land, and has shown them as: men worthy of a place by the si 
of those immortal worthies our ancestors, who brought about 
the glorious revolution in 1688.’ (pp. 16, 17.) 

Now we believe this to be a fair and correct iption of 
the doctrine at present very assiduously inculcated by all those 
who profess, like our author, to be ‘ true friends to the consti- 
tution, and to nothing but the constitution ;’ th so long as 
that constitution shall remain, it is obviously no im ble 
that the Common Council should ever be at issue with the body 
of representatives of the united kingdoms, as to the exercise of 
any right of control over their opinions, than that the nation at 
large should’ by some strange power of spontaneous amalgatjon, 
condense themselves into an umpire or arbitrator. The propo- 
sition, therefore, when divested of metaphor, and reduced into 
plain language means this, that the Common Council have taxed 
the majority of the House of Commons with an unjust vote, 
that both parties may, if they think fit, write and print or cause 
to be written and printed, a defence of their respective opinions ; 
and that those who can read may, if they please, compare their 
arguments and judge between then. And on this ground we 
think ourselves entitled to offer our comments on the statement 
of our author. 

We are disposed to suspect that the famous resolution of the 
Court of Common Council was founded on a mistake, which 
took its rise from the words of Mr. Perceval’s motion, stating 
that ‘ there is no ground for charging him (the Duke of York) 

in 
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im the execution of his office of Commander in Chief, with 
personal corruption, as alleged in. the said evidence, or any 
connivance in the corrupt and infamous practices therein ex- 
posed.’ Here, it is true, the general context is by no means 
obscure, yet it is not unreasonable to suppose that the Worthy 
citizens may have-discovered in the ambiguous words which we 
have printed in Italics, the direct avowal of a conduct which 
they thought it necessary to record with marks of reprobation. 
It should seem too that this misconception must have been very 
general, for it is impossible to believe that any editor of a news- 
paper would have ventured to print, at the desire of any man 
er body of men, a declaration which, if not founded on the 
confession of the house, was a direct and professed libel upon 
Cogent the legislature ; and it is incredible that the 
worshipful the Lord Mayor,. whilst sanctioning, as he had an 
undoubted right to sanction, a vote of censure on himself, should 
have thought himself authorised to make public his ignorance 
of the privileges or defiance of the power of parliament, by 
affixing his signature to the resolution. We admit that our 
opinion is subject to some objections, as tending to call in 
question the sagacity of the Common Council; but, on every 
possible supposition there will be considerable difficulty in 
comprehending the motives or the wisdom of their conduct. 
The hope of immortalizing themselves, in company with the 
patriots of 1688, was perhaps in their view, but it was a distant 
one, and one which they probably did not wish to see realized 
till after the attainment of a good old age, Besides, this gene- 
ral inducement would not necessarily dictate the specific mea- 
sure of publishing an allegation, which might be either true or 
false, but of which they do not seem to have. possessed the 
means of ascertaining the truth or falsehood. 

It is usually supposed that in the examination of viva voce 
testimony, nothing which can assist the scrutiny can be consi- 
dered as indifferent. It is thought important to behold the wit- 
nesses, to observe their countenance and demeanor, to hear their 
voice, to watch every word that falls from their lips, to imprint 
in the memory, or to fix, at the moment, in an authentic and 
exact record every minute circumstance, and only to form a final 
judgment after a careful comparison of the whole. It does 
not appear that the Common Council did or could adopt these 
precautions in coming to their decision. It is true that the 
daily reports of the newspapers, such as they were, lay open to 
their inspection, and it might vaturally be presumed ‘that, avail- 
ing 
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ing ‘themselves of these reports, they had at least perused with 
some attention the address for which they voted their thanks to 
Mr. Wardle, and to the minority who supported him. But, 
even of this we must, with great deference, venture to express 
our doubts, because it seems to us that this address is obnoxious 
to censure on precisely the same grounds as the vote of the 
majority. It does not assert the corruption of the Duke of 
York as alleged in the evidence ;: it does not take advantage of 
that ground to pronounce him guilty of connivance ; it only 
professes to fix that charge on the foundation of a very short 
and general argument. It says, ‘ That it is the opinion of this 
House, that the abuses which they have thus most humbly re- 
presented to His Majesty, could not have prevailed to the ex- 
tent in which they have been proved to exist, without the know- 
ledge of the Commander in Chief; and, that even if, upon any 
principle of reason or probability, it could be presumed that 
abuses so various and so long continued, could in fact have pre- 
vailed without his knowledge ; such a presumption in his favour 
would not warrant the conclusion, that the command of the 
army could with safety or ought m prudence to be continued in 
his hands.’ Now, if this argument were just, it would follow 
that unsuspecting confidence and cabuliel connivance are the 
same thing, and that every dupe is necessarily an accomplice ; 
an inference which however supported by the sarcastic remark 
with which it was coupled, was not apparently very well suited 
to the solemnity of an address to the King. But, whatever 
might be its merit in point of logic and taste, it was certainly 
an insufficient substitute for a decisive sentence. If the charge 
of connivance had been proved, it was surely necessary to assert 
this distinctly in the proposed address; if it was not proved, 
it seems to have been the duty of the House to express the 
negative in their verdict. 

It is not, perhaps, the least extraordinary circumstance at- 
tending the op‘nion of the Common Council, that they seem to 
have totally forgotten, in their comparison of the measures pro- 
posed by the two adverse parties in the House of Commons, 
that the one was comprehensive and definitive, and the other 
confined to two specific charges. Had the address been carried 
up to the throne, and had its prayer been granted, there would 
have been a necessary termination of the whole proceeding ; 
whereas the declaration of acquittal on the charges of corruption 
and connivance was so far from being a general absolution from 
blame, that it rather facilitated than precluded any further pro- 
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cess, which might have been grounded on the abuses already 
brought to light by the preceding investigation. It thus 

duced the immediate resignation of the Commander in Chief, 
who lost no time in seeking to avert the censure of parliament, 
as soon as he was able to do so consistently with a due sense of 
his own character. And since the warmest of his opponents 
declared that resignation a sufficient atonement for his past aon- 
duct ; since they concurred in disavowing -all vindictive feelings, 
and joined in the vote to close the proceedings ; .it seems that 
there was little substantial disagreement in the ultimate judgment 
of the opposite parties, although there were shades of difference 
in the sentiments of nearly all the members who had previously 
delivered their opinions. Whether the abuses which are proved 
to exist in any public office are likely to have origi in the 
weakness or wickedness of the presiding officer; in confidence 
blindly bestowed and impudently abused, or in criminal conni- 
vance and participation ; are questions on which wise and honest 
men may reasonably differ, and their discordance can afford no 
ground of suspicion against the motives of either party; and 
when both concur in accepting the same atonement from an 
offender, it may be presumed that their estimates of his delin- 
quency, whatever name they annex to it, cannot be very dissi- 


We are, however, told, by numbers of persons professing to 
be well-informed, that the dissatisfaction occasioned by the late 
proceedings is violent and universal. ‘This assertion is myste- 
riously whispered in coffee-houses, proclaimed from high au- 
thority in taverns, circulated, under the condensed form of re- 
solutions, in the papers, and dilated into numerous pamphlets, 
some of which are now on our table. Mr. Clarke communi- 
cates it in his letter to Mr. Whitbread; Mr. Cartwright states 
it amongst his reasons for reformation; and the writer, whom 
we have already quoted as a friend to the constitution and to the 
immortality of the Common Council, draws the same inference, 
He tells us, that ‘ the cry of corruption in the state comes from 
every mouth; and the cry of Reform! Reform! proceeds from 
every tongue, and reverberates on every ear.’ Now we shoul 
suspect that such a description of the cries of London. would 
not be very gratifying to the Common Council. Experience 
must have taught them that when, through the beneficial influ- 
ence of a free press, or of non-commissioned ofators in the 
cause of liberty, large bodies of men are assembled as parts and 
parcels of the nation, for the purpose of proclaiming the national 
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will, and of redressing all national wrongs, the progress of pa- 
triotism and reform through the streets of London has occasion- 
ally spread terror and dismay amongst its worshipful citizens. 
Windows and heads may be broken, to a considerable amount, 
without exciting much alarm to the police, or at all affecting 
the general government of the country; and it is by no means 
unprobable that dangers of this magnitude may at this moment 
be impending over us. But of very extensive evils we are not 
extremely apprehensive. We could not easily point out, in the 
whole course of our recollection, a single year during which the 
cowardly merit of being satisfied and contented with their con- 
. dition could be fairly imputed to our countrymen. We have 
witnessed many and heavy discontents amongst the people; we 
have seen frequent riots, some of which had a promising ap< 
pearance, and afforded hopes of a tolerably extensive revolt ; 
but, we cannot even now discern a tendency to that universal 
insurrection from which alone, as it seems to us, can be ex- 
— the hitherto untried blessing of Radical Reform. We 
ve, perhaps, amongst us a greater number of puritans in re- 
ligion, and in morals, and in politics, than at any former period, 
and their zeal may produce a daily accession of proselytes ; but, 
we believe that, as the mass of mankind are willing to submit 
to live in this bad world, however lively may be their hopes of 
a better, so the mass of the nation will for some time longer 
persist in their preference of the old-fashioned government of 
king, lords and commons, to that perfect state of political rege- 
neration in which the absence of all abuses must put an end to 
their comfortable enjoyment of hourly complaist and remon- 
strance. 

In the mean time we are by no means disposed to wage war 
with those who frankly avow their love of revolution, as a step 
towards political perfection.-. We consider this as a mere matter: 
of taste, and completely harmless under a free government, be- 
cause such a government, being armed with the whole power of 
the nation, can never suffer from the shock of discordant opi-. 
nions. But when we find 2 set of persons professing to pro- 
mote innovation from an attachment to the existing order of 
things, and to wish for reform for the sake of the constitution ; 
when we hear them assert that the abuses of delegated power 
originate, not in the extent of that power, or in the temptation 
which it creates, but merely in the mode by which it is dele- 
gated,.and that a different form of election would alter the 

views aud passions of the elected; we cannot help suspecting 
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them of some little insincerity : and should think it our duty to at- 
tempt an exposure of their fallacies, “if this had not been already 
done, in one of the ablest essays of a most popular and very modern 
publication. We allude to the 9th article in the 20th number of 
the Edinburgh Review ; a work, from many parts of‘ which, no 
feelings of competition could justify us in withholding our un- 
qualified applause. 

But as it may be of use to shew that the arguments of our 
present reformers do not possess, in any great degree, the 
merit of novelty, we will venture to recall to the recollection ‘of 
our readers a few short.passages from a tract on this subjéct, 
written many years ago by the late Soame Jenyns. He observes 
that the kind of parliament wished for by our: political doctors 
is one in which the members shall be always ready to support 
the measures of ministers when right, and to resist them when 
wrong, uvawed, and uninfluenced, and guided only by the dic- 
tates of their own judgment and conscience. This indeed is what 
every wise man would desire but no wise man will expect to 
see ; as no such assembly, if numerous, ever existed in this or 
in any country, from the beginning of the world to the present 
hour; and never can, unless mankind were melted down, and 
run into a new mould: As they are now formed, there must be,’ 
im every numerous assembly, some who have no judgment, and 
others who have no conscience; and some who have neither: 
take away self interest, and all these will have no star to ‘steer 
by, but must sail without a compass, just as the gales of favour 
or ‘resentment, of popular absurdity or of their own, sliall 
direct them. A minister therefore must be possessed of some 
attractive influence, to enable him to draw together these dis- 
cordant particles, and unite them in a firm arid solid majority, 
without which he can pursue no measures of public utility with 
steadiness or success. An independent House of Commons is 
no part of the English constitution, the excellence of which 
consists in being composed of three powers mutually dependent 
oti each other. Of these, if any one was to become independent 
of the other two, it must engross the whole power to itself, and 
the form of our government would be immediately changed. 
This, an independent House of Commons actually performed in 
thé last céntury ; they murdered the king, annihilated the peers, 
and established the worst kind of democracy that ever existéd ; 
and the same confusion would infallibly be repeated, should we 
ever be so unfortunate as to see another.—Parliaments are sel-. 

dém, very seldom bribed to injure their country, because it is’ 
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seldom the interest of ministers to injure it ; but the great source 
of corruption is, that they will not serve it for nothing. Men 
get into parliament im pursuit of power, honours, and prefers 
ments ; and, until they obtain them, determine to obstruct—all 
business, and to distress government: but, happily for their 
country, they are no sooner gratified, than they are equally zea- 
lous to promote the one and support the other. Upon the 
whole—we have too much oratory, too much hberty, too much 
debt, and too many taxes; but then we have plenty, we have 
security to our persons and properties, and ex t laws, justly, 
though not very cheaply administered: we have a parliament not 
worse, and a king a a great deal better than we deserve ; and 
therefore I shall conclude,’ &c. (Works, vol. 2, p. 235.) 

We cannot, however, conclude without noticing a sa and 
ingenious project of reform, which has, most unexpectedly, ori- 
ginated in the parliament itself, at the suggestion of a member 
who is also, we believe, a member of the board of agriculture, 
and author ‘of many valuable improvements in the art of steam- 
ing potatoes. ‘The advantages of this project, in-an agricultural 
point of view will, we believe, be very great; because it will 
effectually exclude from parliament, and consequently from any 
concern in political affairs, fe classes of men excepting the truly 
useful clase of landholders. If such men as Pitt, Fox, and 
Barke, who, having no tenants to represent, could have no real, 
‘business in the House of Commons, had been employed, as 
they certainly might have been, and as the oun, author of 
this project has been, in devising articles of salutary food .for 
cattle, or in com Chemico-Georgical essays, Great Brita 
oe wbly have dexived many solid and permaneut benefits 

It seems that talents and genius ought, in 
poo 4 nn to be confined to the learned professions, 
or to mathematical or physical science ; that the important busin 
ness of legislation should be left to those--who bemg qualified, 
as justices of the peace, to execute laws, will best em 
howto make them ; and that the public purse cannot be more 
properly entrusted than to persons of whom, as Mr. Sesnenen 
promee in his pamphlet, it ht wd peculiar privilege, and 
he paramoua » toc h its pr 
channels. es prope 
may anticipate the removal of all: those evils which we bere 
alreatly enumerated. - We have, at present, too much oratory;, 
but we may expect that, in our future senates, the temperate, 
retoric of few speaker wil only be employed to explain those, 
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motives of assent or dissent, which might be left in obscurity by 
the dignified taciturnity of the greater number. We have too 
much liberty; but we may hope to see more serious obstacles to 
poaching, and a more vigorous execution of the game laws, — 
from those who best know the value of such enactments. We 
have too much debt, and too many taxes; but a remedy will 
doubtless be found by a set of legislators who will divest them- , 
selves of that extreme lenity towards the public eteditors, and of 
that partial attachment to the monied interest which have misled 
their predecessors, It would perhaps be an improvement to the 
plan, if the election of members in the towns which, as we sus+ 
pect, would generally, on the new system, devolve on the weal- 
thiest inhabitants, viz. the attorney or apothecary, ‘were hy law 
msured to the nearest land-holder. With this precaution,. the 
most delightful harmony might be expected to subsist between 
the: parliament and the crown; because the influence of the 
peers and of the great commoners and possessors of close bo- 
foughs, when aided by that of government, and no longer 
thwarted by the baneful competition of private bribery at elec- 
tions, would, to a great degree, prevent the intrusion of refractory 
members. We will not atte to explam, any further, the 
various merits of a plan, of which the characteristic distinction is 
eS Soanteardeesianl — 
potence of the British legislature by decreeing, under pains 
and penalties of perjury, that money shall, henceforth, lose its 
‘efficacy ; that corruption and all the vices consequent on the gra- 
dual increase of natural opulence shall cease and determine ; and 
that patriotism and wisdom, together with all the advantages of 
effice or emolument to which such qualities are entitled, shall be 
exclusively possessed by the principal land-proprietors of the 





Ant. XVII. Proclamation of the Archduke Saine bis At» 
my— Declaration of War by the Emperor of Austria— 
. dress of the Archduke to the German nation. April, 1809. 


ie is natural to the human mind. to look with ‘anxiety’ on thé 
* future; and to endeavour, as far as. possi to calculate 
the course which events may take ; especially in a crisis of extra- 
mre = apa i ag But it is in general so absurd 
te attempt prediction, that : 


we should have carefully avoided: the 
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dangerous office, if some of our contemporaries had not been 
more confideut ;, and had not chosen to avow, that they could 
* look into the seeds of time, and say which grain would grow 
and which would not.’. Their example induces us. to think 
that we may be pardoned if we also glance a little forward— 
not, indeed, to prophesy, for which we have received no com- 
mission—but to shew that the predictions of woe,” which they 
seem so much delighted to utter, are not altogether certain; 
that we have at least as much reason to hope as to fear; and 
that, although the hemisphere of Europe is sufficiently covered 
with clouds, it is not without its streaks of light to cheer those 
who are not determined to despond, with the prospect of a 
brighter future. 

0 confine ourselves to a partial and gloomy view can never 
be wise. A nation may be ruined by despair: it cannot be 
much ‘injured by hope. Despair extinguishes the energies of 
the bravest; it unnerves the arm, and confuses the judgment: 
the animation of hope increases activity and strength ; and gives 
an inspiration to genius, which often creates the means of realising 
its wishes. 

The present deplorable state of the Continent has not arisen 
solely from the pressure of the French arms. When the 
French revolution broke out, a general fever was pervading the 
minds of Europe. The philosophers of Paris and their imitators 
had created in every country a strong impression of the existence 
of superstitions im religion, and of evils in civil society : and care-- 
fully avoiding to discrimivate how many of these evils were in- 
cident to the imperfections of human nature, ard how much of 
these superstitions had been, by ignorance and art, improperly 
attached to religion, they affected to believe themselves, and 
produced a real persuasion in others, that all our social evils 
were the work of our governments, and all our religious follies 
the genuine offspring of christianity. Hence they very wisely 
inferred, that to destroy all existing governments and to root out 
all christianity was to terminate the miseries which mankind en- 
dured, and to place us in a paradise of earthly bliss. __ 

- On this principle the leaders of the French revolution set out, 
and covtaialy pettesinied their work of destruction with great abi- 


lity and with ‘great effect. ‘They subverted all their own poli- 
tical and religious institutions, and excited a very great desire in 
almost ‘every other country with whom they had intercourse, to 
do the sanie. In this: state of mind were the greater part of 
the nations of Europe when the governments of the en 
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united against France; some from a well-founded alarm, and 
from that just motive only; but others, unfortunately mixing 
with that motive a. desire to take advantage of the alarm for 
purposes of ambition and aggrandizement. Against a combina- 
tion so produced, and so held together, it is not wonderful that 
the immense population of France, driven to their armies by 
enthusiasm and the guillotine, should have prevailed; or that 
the mutual jealousy aud diverging views of the different forces 
engaged in that combination, should have led to its dissolution 
immediately upon the first defeat. 

When the French armies once got beyond their own bounda- 
ries, they found every where secret friends and applauding en- 
thusiasts. In Holland, Germany, and Italy, the believers in the 

litical millennium eagerly received them. Many even in the 
Fighest ranks caught the contagion, which at length spread itself 
among the armies of the combined powers and made corruption 
' easy. Their resistance became feebler in proportion as it was 
more necessary, and the assaults of the French consequently 
more active, more daring, and more successful. 

While the people were thus inviting or welcoming the French 
arms, the dissentions between the governments of Prussia and 
Austria removed all impediment to the the conquest of Ger- 
many. Prussia strove to convert the raging fanaticism to her 
own advantage by professing to become the instrument of poli- 
tical regeneration. Her king courted the illuminati ; made peace 
with France; seduced the northern states of Germany into a 
neutral confederation; deprived Austria of the support of half 
the forces of the empire, and left her, thus enfeebled, to bear the 
shock of the undivided strength of France. 

It was the policy of Prussia to see the power of Austria beaten 
down, in the hope that the imperial crown might be transferred 
to the house of Brandenburg. France encouraged this hope 
till Austria was driven into an humiliating peace. Prussia, 
having at length established a preponderancy over her rival, as- 
sumed a degree of imperial spirit and independence in a moment 
of extraordinayy rashness, which called down upon her the vin- 
dictive fury of Buonaparte. Austria beheld the thunderbolt of 
war striking her competitor to the ground without the least 
attempt to assist her; and even when Russia had stemmed the 
torrent of French conquest by the battles of Pultusk and Eylau, 
and was detaining Buonaparte in an unprofitable le amid 
the lakes and marshes of Poland, she did not embrace the golden 
opportunity: nor are there wanting those who think that she 
rFF4 abstained 
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abstained from embracing it chiefly because the immediate re- 
sult of Austrian success would have been the restoration of 
Prussian power. Thus, by the unfortunate coincidence of great 
delusion among the people, and ambitious jealousies between 
their governments, the rapacious and disorganizing spirit of the 
French nation and its leaders has been enabled to overrun Ger- 
.many and Italy, and nearly to reduce all Europe to the condition 
of an appendage to France. 

If Buonaparte had possessed as much — wisdom as 
military talent, the cause of Europe would have been hopeless: 
But happily for its ultimate safety, he is more fitted to destroy 
than to consolidate. Although distinguished as a soldier, he 
cannot be extolled as a legislator, statesman, or philoso- 
pher. Time, the great revealer of all t2ysteries, has discover- 
ed the most consolatory defects-in the intellectual character of 
Buonaparte ; and it is on the observation of these defects, and of 
the consequences which have resulted, and which are resulting 
from them, that we build:a large part of our hopes that the 
cause of national independence and social security is not yet 
desperate; but that even this generation may live to see the 
‘ downfal of that man, who is now the terror of Europe and the 

: scourge of humanity. 

When Buonaparte first appeared on the military theatre, his 
successes were so rapid, and their secret causes were so little 
known, that he appeared for some time almost to work miracles. 
He re-kindled all the chimeras of the speculative, and became to 
many, in ali countries, an object of adoration. We hope, how- 
ever, that this Manichean dread is in some degree abated; that 
the world is now recovering its senses; and, like the foolish 
monster in the Tempest, growing ashamed of the object of its 
worship, and ready to exclaim, ‘What a dull fool was I to take 
this fellow for a god!’ Yet so it was, that at one period this 
: extraordinary man. was exalted in the estimation of his contem- 





— so far beyond the bounds of reason, that the madness at 
t spread to himself, and he began to. talk and act as if he 
really were not of the ordinary species of human beings. He 
suddenly taught his courtiers to keep at an awful distance from 
him. He had incense burnt in the apartments which he was 
expected to visit. He told the senate, on receiving their ad- 
dress on his assuming the consulship for life, that he was 
‘called by the Almighty to restore the reign of order, justice, 
and peace upon the earth.’ In the beginning of the present 
war he allowed the clergy of France to imtitle him “= new 
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Cyrus ; and the Christ of Providence. In a mandate to the Dutch, 
he denominated his government a ‘ military hiere ’ With 
seme vague views on this subject, which seem to have since 
abandoned, he got the Jews together, and set them 
about him till they hailed him ‘ the chosen of the Lord; his 
cherished anointed; the minister of eternal justice ; the ving 
image of the Deity. He permitted the hair-brained students of 
Leipsic to address him in the language almost of deification. On 
. his return to Paris, after the peace of Tilsit, he disclosed the 
impious object that was lurking in his mind, by ordering a tem- 
ple of victory to be built opposite the legislative mansion, and 
is palace to be placed between them. To humour the same 
feeling, on his return from Bayonne to Paris, last summer, the 
people of the south of France were ordered to strew branches 
of palm before him ; and instead of his being received by the 
municipal bodies, the archbishop of Toulouse was directed to 
issue his mandamus to the clergy, prescribing the peculiar cére- 
monies they were to use as he entered their parishes. 
So much for his philosophy.— Let us next consider him as 
a legislator. It is almost ten years since he acquired the su- 
preme power at Paris. It is nearly two years since, by the 
— of Tilsit, he became the actual sovereign of Europe. 
ring these periods, in which he had only to will and be 
obeyed—what has this new Cyrus done? this ‘ immortal sage!’ as 
his senate called him while hovering about the Vistula. He has 
published a catechism, in which he tells his le, and orders 
them to believe, that'‘ he is the image of upon earth; 
and that ‘ to honor and serve him is to honor and serve God 
himself :’—thus reviving, to the great comfort of his admirers in 
this country, the obsolete doctrines of passive obedience, and 
‘ the right divine of kings to govern wrong.’ He has also com- 
— his code of public instruction, which enacts that there shall 
no schools throughout the empire but those which are rami- 
fications from the university established by himself: that all the 
teachers and professors shall be nominated by the grand master, 
without whose permission they cannot leave their places of in- 
struction, nor take any other beneficial employment; whom 
they are to obey implicitly in all things, and to whom they are 
to make a constant report of every thing that appears contrary 
to the imposed doctrine and principles. This grand master, 
this despotic lord of afl French education, is named by the Em- 
peror, and removable at his pleasure. In a word, the pervading 
principle of this code is, that there shall be no ideas — 
bs i nated, 
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nated, and no books read in any place of education in France, 
but those which Buonaparte and his servile agents approve,—a 
“ of tyranny over the human mind never attempted before. 
from his philanthropic and philosophical legislation we 
eed to review his actions as. a statesman, we see this So- 
mon as soon as he became possessed of undisputed power, seal 
up the ports of the continent, and destroy its trade, shipping, 
manufactures, capitals, and credit. His next step is to throw 
the Brazils mto a confidential commercial intercourse with us by 
an unprovoked invasion of Portugal, his humblest slave before. 
We find him then incurring the hatred and inflaming the pre- 
judices of all the Catholics of Europe, by robbing the enfeebled 
pe of his: few remaining territories; and exciting afresh the 
= of Austria and Russia, by uniting Tuscany, Parma, and 
Placentia to France, and the Papal dominions to the kingdom 
of Italy, because, as he told his senate,—‘ It must be so.’ By 
way of euentng his popularity in Europe, he shoots a foreign 
bookseller for selling pamphlets, and demands the capital pu- 
nishment of some officers of another sovereign for a joke about 
his legion of honor. And, lastly, he insults the common sense 
as well as the moral feelings of all Europe by the unprincipled 
invasion of Spain ; an outrage as little to be accounted for as to 
be justified ; the military result of which has been to expose him 
to reverses and disappointments such as he never before expe- 
rienced ; and the political consequence, to convert a nation hi- 
therto a faithful, humble, devoted, all-enduring, all-bestowing 
tributary, into an implacable foe; or at least, even if (which 
God forbid) his arms should be ultimately successful, an impa- 
tient, hating, ungovernable and unprofitable slave-—It seems toa 
our imperfect judgment that, if he bad sat down and contrived 
how he could the most speedily and the most effectually destroy: 
that disgraceful enthusiasm for his name and character which had 
so long blinded and enslaved Eurape, he could not have adopted 
more certain means,. The bandage is now torn from the eyes of 
the most credulous. His simplest votary must by this‘time have 
renounced his idolatry, 

, Believing, as we do, that either this suppositian is just, or 
that all reasoning on human nature is as uncertain as on the mo- 
tions of the clouds, we deduce from these observations a solid 
ground of hope. Young as Buonaparte yet is, he has already 
outlived the love and veneration of mankind. His military suc- 
cesses may yet be admired: he may yet be flattered by those 
who hope to profit from his power, and ebeyed by those whq 
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fear it. But his day of esteem (or of admiration which almost 
amounted to it) and personal attachment has departed never to 
return. He cannot hope to regain the confidence which he has 
lost. Nor will he attempt to do so. Despairing of any thing 
like the good opinion of mankind, he will become reckless of it. 
That which has hitherto been the passion of his mind will be 
now stimulated to madness. War, devastation, pestilence, and 
death, will henceforth mark every year of his life. Success will 
only encourage him to new projects—discomfiture, short of Fuin, 
will only rouse and exasperate him. In his first career of glory, 
when his power was only budding, and his infant ambition a 
suitor to popularity, he caressed the astronomer Oriani at Milan, 
and comforted the defeated Wurmser at Mantua. Nature had 
perhaps given him the sympathies of other men, which virtue, 
which judgment might have cultivated. But they have been 
suppressed by the selfish pride and insatiable vanity which pro- 
sperity has cherished. He has accustomed himself to such strong 
stimuli of action, that the common sympathies and occurrences 
of life are like gentle breezes which ¢annot move his turbid soul. 
He has no children to attach him to domestic amusements. His 
wife is not his companion, but his sentinel. He is not fond of 
literary men, because he fears them. He recoils from familiarity 
and social intercourse. He likes to be the idol of a temple, sit- 
ting abstracted -and exalted—seen and worshipped at an awful 
distance. He must make a chaos of human affairs to employ 
himself in settling them. He must have the storm and the 
thunder about him to interest himself and impress others with 
awe. Can a character like this, after it has so com letely deve- 
loped itself, be of long duration? Are not the maledictions of 
mankind every hour ascending, and can the sword of terror inti- 
midate for ever? A morose, hard-hearted, melancholy tyrant, 
projecting hourly new insults and injuries to mankind; new sa- 
vices of the interests, the feelings, and the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures, to his own solitary and boundless despotism : 
a despotism that has nothing in it generous or social—a 

tism barren and cruel, unblessing and unblessed ;_ purposing only, 
as is emphatically stated in the Archduke Charles's ion, 
to ‘ carry on the endless wars of ambition under distant climes ; 
making myriads shed their blood for foreign rapine ; and incur 
the curse of annihilating innocent nations ;'-—he lives surrounded 
by the fears and the hatred of his species. ‘This is not our 
culation—it is his own. He feels it—and has avowed it. "He 
gold the Prince of Asturias that subjects were eager to bar 
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their revenge for the ho they were forced to pay. His 


unprincipled aggression on , and his merciless conscrip- 
tions, have taught n.ankind that they have no safety in no 
security m their cottages. . His conscriptions; ce , for a 


time, create great apparent armies, but they extend the curves of 


_ Mankind agaist. him in perpetually increasing circles. 


give him armies ripe for desertion and mutiny, and full of spirits 
desirous to avenge on lim the sufferings which they endure. To 
be his ally is now as ruinous as to be his enemy: and the time 
is perhaps near at hand wher it will be as much more safe, as 
it 1s surely more noble, to take up arms against the common ene 
my of civil seciety than to be the instrument of his destractive 
violence. 

While the anxious feelings of mankmd are mecessantly agi- 
tating questions like these, » new event of no common magni- 
tude appears in = ln the midst of terror, despondence, 
and slavery, Austria has had the courage, unsupported, to draw 
the sword for her national independence, and to meet, singly, 
in — the oppressor of the world. 

That Buonaparte had determined on the destruction of Aus- 
tria, was long foreseen. The peace at Tilsit had scarcely been 
signed, before this portentous paragraph appeared in one of 
the journals under his influence——‘ Denmark, Austria, and 
Portugal, enjoy an-uncertain repose. Each has its solicitudes. 

rk, on account of the repeated imtimations to shut up her 
harbours: Portugal for her trade with. ena and Austria for 
the unquiet language employed in H. a in- 
vitations of Russia; the movements in propi 
of the French armies, and the union of the Sunes with the 
fovec of the West. Her difficulties. and dangers are many: 

ndship has been profitable to neither party: her neutra+ 
lity strict. but A oliemive her new arrangements do not imtimate 
real activity, and power; and her embafrassments are still the 
most prominent features in her history.’ 
- ‘This mysterious: annunciation appeared in July, 1807. It 
completely satisfied us to what fate both Austria and thé two 
other powers were doomed: nor was it long before the tyrant 
proceeded to execute his menaces. -His troops were prepared 
to march into Denmark, for the purpose of possessing themselves 
of her fleet and territories ; but before they arrived, our expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen removed the Danish navy beyond his grasp. 
Disappointed of this great instrument: of his malice and ambition, 
Rpetrane te quarert © te: his advantage by the abusive declama- 
tions 
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tions against us, which some worthy men in this country have 
been weak enough to re-echo. He proceeded however to take 
possession of Denmark. As he chose to let the family continue, 
for the present, on the throne, the Danish king was permitted 
to keep a nominal and subordiuate power, while Bernadotte was 
the real sovereign: but the French armies never left the Danish 
provinces, 

The sentence against Portugal was begun to be carried into 
execution immediately after his return to Paris. Some little 
management with the Spanish court was requisite for this pur- 
pose ; but this was no sooner arranged by the assistance of the 
depraved Prince of the Peace, than his army marched to Lisbon, 
> royal family fled from the fury of the storm, and with our 

aid, escaped with their fleet to the Brazils. 

Thus two of the powers menaced by this portentous oracle 
were disposed of. Austria alone remained to be. immolated to 
his. revenge. She was not however so easy a prey as the 
petty kingdoms of Denmark and Portugal. A great accu- 
mulation of military force was necessary to overpower her, 
and this required time. The war with Russie had greatly 
thinned the armies of the tyrant, and bis conscription, in 1807, 
had created sensations not a little alarming to his safety in 
France. It was too dangerous to call out another sansa 
tion immediately afterwards, and he was therefore obli 
suspend the gratification of his iunplacable spirit till he felt hiewe 
self strong enough to make vengeance certain. He took, how- 
ever, another path to it, which promised the double advantage of 
independence on the disposition of the French nation, and at the 
same time of supplying an instrument for chastising, it, should it 
presume to question his measures. ‘This was to Teplenish his 
armies by a vast incorporation of men, seduced or forcibly: 
taken out of the countries he had overrun. He had conceived 
this new scheme while conflicting with Russia,‘and announced 
it in the following paragraph, written immediately after his ar-- 
mistice with Russia, ia the same month of July, 1807. 

‘ Germans, Italians; Frenchmen, and Poles, are dealing 
: a a ae the blows of death si the extremity of the Prus- 

mounting the Pyrenees and 


Even 
i all of po ea and all 
the same command. The car of triumph has rls unimpeded 
and even they who but just before bled beneath its now 
follow their track and share the laurels with the victor, instead of 
partaking disgrace with the conquered. Nothing equals the 
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confidence with which ‘the conqueror admitted those he had 
lately vanquished among his troops, but the admirable skill 
with which he at the same time provided for the security of his 
flanks and rear.’ 

A more tremendous system certainly never appeared for the 
desolation and subjection of the world. Every country was to 
be compelled in succession to furnish men for the plunder and 
conquest of others. If any one nation presumed to be dissatis- 
fied, the population of another was to be driven in arms to op- 
press it. e application of this dreadful organization was ob- 
vious. If any portion of this compulsory army exhibited signs 
of discontent, it was only necessary to march it to the most waste- 
ful point of service, and it would be destroyed before it had be- 
come dangerous, and yet not till it had performed a certam quan- 
tity of needful work for its fell employer. His vast designs have 
been hitherto exécuted with the most lavish profusion of hu- 
man blood. ‘He cares neither for distance, seasons, country, 
famine, nor disease. ‘To overpower a certain part of an enemy's 
army, it is necessary to surprize, out-number, and surround it. 
Frequently he can only do this by making his men perform 
marches that are beyond the ordinary powers of human nature; 
and through countries scarcely passable. It is indifferent to 
him how many thousands drop from mere fatigue and want.— 
It is sufficient that enough reach the point of action to accém- 
plish his purposes. If he disperses the enemy, he gains ‘a new 
extent of human population to drive into his ranks, and to make 
the instruments, however unwilling, of new depredations. Being 
consumed so fast, there is no time for mutiny, and little demand 
for pay. For a certain time, therefore, this terrible engine of 
war acts in his favour with dreadful energy; though it is one 
which may ultimately recoil upon himself. ; 

While his troops were taking possession of Po ,» in No- 
yember, 1807, he left Paris for Italy, and proceeded to Venice. 
He seemed at this period to be undecided, whether he should 
make Austria or Turkey his first object of attack :—but the 
ease with which he had succeeded in Portugal tempted him 
to execute an intermediate plan that promised an agreeable 
gratification to his rapacity without much difficulty or danger- 
—This was his occupation of Spain—His new idea of form- 
ing armies exterior to France incited him to seize a coun- 
try, then unspoiled, which promised abundante of recruits, be- 
sides a fleet aud foreign cotonies.’ ‘That his ‘system ‘of making 
armies was one great inducement, is clear from the fact, that = 
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early employment of his generals in Po 1 was to discipline 
the Portuguese into military service. When the. insurrection 
was beginning in Spain, he boasted that 14,000: Portuguese 
soldiers had been already formed for him. He ordered them to 
be sent to him at Bayomne, in divisions of a thousand every day ; 
and, when he met the first, he publickly boasted—what a fine 
army they would make, and how well fitted they would be for 
employment elsewhere ! 
The unprivcipled seizure of the Spanish crown was an act of 
violence which precluded all explanation or comment, and avowed 
the most determined rapacity. It revealed to the whole world 
that his robberies would be only limited by his power. It pro- 
claimed him unanswerably to be what he was called in His 
Majesty's speech from the throne, at the close of the last 
session of parliament—‘ the common enemy of every esta- 
blished government and independent nation in the world. Its 
effect upon Austria was imevitable. No state endangered by 
his power could behold it without terror. None, i 
any means of asserting its independence, could dread it without 
preparing for war. Austria, therefore, conscious that his -eye 
had already marked her for a victim, went on steadily augment- 
ing hes armies, and organizing and disciplining her people, 
who felt the desperate necessity of the crisis, and appear to 
zealously seconded the patriotic counsels and determination of 
the government. The wrath of Buonaparte was excited. He 
ventured to call out another conscription, and he prepared to 
om Spain, and chastise the court of Vienna. 
e has obtained in Spain all the successes which every en- 
lightened man expected from his immense superiority of disci- 
plined force—but he has obtained no more. That disciplined 
armies would rout hasty, though enthusiastic levies, was reckoned 
upon: yet, to the honour of the Spaniards, let it be recollected, 
« that he did not beat their raw troops without great difficulty and 
_ great superiority of numbers. Though Marshal Lefebvre was 

acting against General Blake, he did not destroy his division till 
. Buonaparte had sent Victor, and afterwards Soult also against it. 

To defeat Castanos, hé not only directed upon him Marshal 
Lannes and Moncey with their divisions, but also Ney with his;- 
and, to make the success more certain, he even recalled Soult 
from the Asturias. We cannot contemplate these things with-- 
out feeling that this gallant nation has ample justice to its 
cause and to its character. Unfortunately they have been too 
eager, and too confident, as is natural to valour without a ma 
pline. 
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pline. Bu; every hour is improving their discipline; and we 
trust that experience has already convinced them -of the neces- 
sity of a mode of warfare better suited to the respective nature 
of-their own forces, and of those with which they have to con- 
tend ; . this warfare will be prosecuted steadily and uninter- 
© mittingly, without giving a moment’s pause to the French armies 
Gapenved and. distracted as they are throughout the provinces, 
at the same time without hazarding regular actions—unti.. 
the time shall arrive.when British co-operation can be effectu- 
ally employed to give the finishing blow to the scheme of the 
subjugation of the Peninsula. 
; ft may seem .extraordinary that Buonaparte, while Spain was 
et unsubdued, should embarrass himself with an Austrian war. 
; is possible that some irresolution in the councils of Russia 
( ogcasioned his determiuation. He had declared in the sum- 
mer that not a single yillage should be in ‘asurrection in 
Spain by Christmas. ‘Three months beyond that period passed 
away, and he found a part of the north, and all the south, still 
unsubdued ; a few months more would be requisite to conquer 
these—and what a conquest would he then have effected! one 
y 80 insecure, that as great an army would be wanted to keep, as 
; to obtain it. The rest,of the year must have been e 
at least, before he could completely break the spirits of the Spa- 
nish nation, and enure their necks to his yoke. But as Austria 
had been too much alarmed to abandon defensive prepara- 
tions, and had r y made the most urgent solicitations to 
Russia for her alliance; as the kingdom of Westphalia perpe-. 
tuated the hostile jealousy of Prussia agaiust him, and his 
scriptions and contingents were rapidly disquieting the. 
German powers, it was obvious that a storm was rising 
explosion would be more dangerous the longer it was 
He, therefore, chose to risk a war with Austria before the hesi 
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them from any longer disturbing the continent.” - In this we see 
the doom of Austria, if she is finally unsuccessful. ‘She cannot be 
forgiven ; because, excepting the misguided empire of Russia, she 
is the only apparent obstacle to Buonaparte’s becoming the tyrant 
of the world. While Austria exists, Passi is safe, and Europe es 
unsubdued. Austria, therefore, wars not only for herself, but 
for Germany, Russia, and the world. The Archduke, in his ad 
dress, has well expressed this momentous truth—‘ His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria is forced to take up arms, because the 
French Emperor will not tolerate the existence of a state which 
does not acknowledge his supremacy of power, nor stoop to be- 
come subservient to his views of conquest ; because he requires 
that Austria shall renounce her independence, unbend her erer- 
gies, and surrender at the conqueror’s discretion; because the 
armies of the Emperor of France, and of his de nt allies, 
advance against Austria with hostile views.—The forces of Aus- 
tria have risen for self-defence and self+preservation at the nod of 
their Monarch ; I am leading them on against the enemy to pre- 
vent the certain attack he prepared: against us. We pass the 
frontiers, not as conquerors; not as enemies of Germany ; not to 
destroy: German institutions, law, customs, and manners, and im- } 
pose foreign ones; not to appropriate to ourselves the property 
of Germany, or to sacrifice a children in distant’ wars, carried 
on to destroy and subjugate foreign nations—No: we fight to 
assert the independence of the Austrian Monarchy, and to re- 
store to Germany the independence and national honours which 
are due to her.—The same pretensions which now threaten us 
have already proved fatal to Germany. Our assistance is her 
po here to 7 saved. Our cause is that of Germany. Le 
ith Austria, Germany was independent and y; it is only 
through the sisistence of Austiia thit Geruaiy oe receive hap- j 





pinéss and independence.—Germans! consider your destruction. 
Accept the aid we offer, and co-operate with us for your salva- 
tion. We demand from you no exertions, but such as the war 
for our common cause requires. Your property and your do- 
mestic peace are secured by the discipline of our troops. The 
Austrian armies will not oppress, nor rob you; they respect you 
brethren, chosen to fight jointly with us, for your cause and 
for ours. Be worthy of our respect: such Germans ee A 
forget themselves are our enemies.— Depend on my word, which 
I have more than once pledged, and redeemed, to save you! 
Depend on the word of my Emperor and brother, which has 
never been violated !—Cu Ar xs, Generalissimo.’ 
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The present contest, therefore, has features anlike any former 
warfare. Austria is not only fighting for her existence, but her 
sovereign feels and avows it to be so. He has not entered into this 
war from ambitious motives: he has been driven to it by the vio- 
Jence of his oppressor, ‘ For these three years past,’ says the Em- 
porors ‘ I have made the utmost exertions to procme you,'m) be- 
Joved subjects, the blessings of a anent peace. No sacrifice, 
any ways consistent with your welfare and with the independence of 
the State, however painful, have I spared to secure your trauquillity 
and welfare, by a friendly understanding with the Emperor of the 
French.—But all my endeavours proved fruitless. Austrian 
Monarchy was also to submit to the boundless ambition of the 
Emperor Napoleon; and in the same manner he strives to sub- 
due Spain, insults the sacred Head of the Church, appropriates 
to himself the provinces of Italy, and parcels out the German 
dominions, Austria was to do homage to the great empire, the 
formation of which he has loudly announced.—I have adopted 
all necessary measures to assert the imdependence of the State, 
Not only haye ye answered my call, but your love for your native 
country has prompted you to anticipate it. Accept my cordial 
! 3 wid be, repented, by sy sterity and yours. Self- 
defence, not invasion, was our aim. But the conqueror will not 
allow the Sovereign of his people, strong in their mutual confi- 
dence, to possess sufficient means to oppose his ambitious views. 
He declared himself hostile to Austria, unless she should relin- 
quish her measures of defence, and prostrate herself disarmed at 
his feet. The disgraceful proposal was rejected, and now his 
hosts are advancing against us, arrayed for battle—I confide in 
God, in the valour of my armies! m the heroic conduct of my 
brother,.who leads them.on to glory, in you, my beloved people ; 
our exertions for this warfare are great, but such they must be m 
order to attain more securely the important end of self-preservation.’ 
_. While the Emperor maintains these sentiments it is not one 
battle that will decide the fate of Austria, unless his people are 
dead to all the feelings which animate their Sovereign, aud dis- 
uuped slike slbcquiblaetions of natiowal independence as well 
as of individual security. The immense-numbers which Buone- 
parte pours upon his opponeuts reduce war to a struggle 
of military population as well as tactics. While his, conscriptions 
drive. myriads to his standard from the countries which he hay 
bdued, he must be met by a generous self-devotion in the mass 
the nation whom he assails, or he will. overwhelm them by 
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mere numerical superiority. He would never ene 
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the conquests of which he boasts, if the people had not been 
traitors at once to their government and to themselves. 

This therefore is the awful question to be now tried in Austria. 
Will the people identify themselves with their Sovereign, and 
pour out their blood in his defence and their own? 
cry of France once was ‘ War to the palace, and pence to shail 
cottage.’ By this. deceitful exclamation they the . 
people from their prince ; now, proud and insolent from success, 
their invariable maxim is, ‘ War to the palace, and conscription 
to the cottage.’ They exhaust the rich of every country by re- 
quisitions, but they drag away the poor to perish in murdering 
unoffending nations. Will the people of Austria and H 
agree to ‘ sacrifice their children im distant wars,’ and to lose 
their hereditary independence ; or will they prefer risking their 
lives and property on their own soils in noble efforts to repress 
their sanguinary invader ? 

If we answered as reason would dictate, if the subjects of the 
Emperor of Austria feel as the citizens of Athens, parta, and 
Rome felt in similar exigencies, or act with the spirit of the 
barbarous nations who so perseveringly withstood the furious 
assaults of imperial Rome, we should boldly say that Austria 
will be not the spoil but the grave of her oppressors, and that 
the cause of Europe will yet be saved. 

The success of the contest hitherto, if not balanced, has been 
at least various, and the conflicts obstinate and bloody almost 
beyond example. We did not, and we do not look-to see Buo- 
naparte overthrown at a blow. It is from a protracted warfare 
- with Buonaparte that we shall r the happiest results. It is 
by a protracted coutest only that Buonaparte is essentially to be 
injured. He has always troops sufficient for 4 first grand explo- 
sion. The great waste of war is disease, and the nature of his 
operations is peculiarly wasteful. He has always found it diffi- 
cult to carry on a prolonged war, and hence his blows at Russia 
in the last contest were feeble compared with the violence with 
which he struck Prussia to the dust. 

The resolution so inflexibly adhered to by Rome, never to 
make with her victorious enemies, contributed more than 
any cause to extend her power: Though Hannibal har- 
rassed and distressed her for more than twenty years, yet she 
disdained submission, and triumphed by her perseverance. 
Austria, too, may triumph if her people be but faithful to theni- 
selves; aud néver could she have selected a better moment for a 

ec @ Buonaparte 
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. Buonaparte comes to this contest with a large part of his 
best troops already destroyed.—Eternal thanks to the brave 
Spaniards for this important service! On the 4th of Sep- 
tember, he avowed that he intended to send 200,000 men into 


ee to prosecute that war, which his adulating senate did 


% 


ush to denominate ‘ politic, just, and necessary, and for 
which they called out the conscription for the year 1810. His 
best generals, Lefebvre, Victor, Moncey, Augereau, Soult, 
Mortier, Ney, Lannes, Junot, and Bessieres, marched with their 
divisions out of Germany into Spain. His imperial guard, ac- 
companied by himself and Berthier, followed; and every one 
must have noticed, from the names perpetually mentioned in the 
various conflicts, that his best officers and best troops have been 
Of these there can be no question that a large pro- 

portion has fallen. We cannot forget that the army of e 
stood eleven battles before it was quite dispersed: add to these, 
the engagements at Burgos and Tudela while the spirits of 
the Spamiards were fresh. He has had two days furious con- 
flict at Somo Sierra, at least as many at Madrid of a very de- 
structive nature, and a most ruinous siege before Saragossa. 
He has had several actions of less extent in his numerous pur- 


suits of the different divisions of the Spanish army, besides the 


battle of Corunna. In all these he must have sustained great 
losses. But if the quantity of soldiers destroyed by the rapidity 
of his marches and pursuits, and the sickness occasioned by 
incessant service, bad weather, and scanty provision, be also 
recollected, we cannot doubt that his warfare in Spain since last 
summer must have cost him upwards of 100,000 of his veteran 


But he must either give up Spain, or still keep a large force 
employed there. To abandon his iniquitous aggression, to re- 
store Ferdinand, and to negotiate @ peace, would be his true 
policy: but his pride, his obstinacy, and his im ility for- 


bid it—Peace and safety are not his objects. would 
eagerly accept the olive branch, if he sincerely proffered it; 
if he would renounce his ambition and really ivate amity 


and quiet: but this is impracticable: the madman can now as 
easily lay-aside his delirium as Buonaparte his restless schemes. 
He must therefore maintain an army in Spain: but this army, 
from want of remforcements, is already in a perilous situation. 
Spain is now becoming like La Vendée :—beaten out of the field, 
she can attempt no more pitched battles; but she is using the 
more tardy, but destructive, course of ae in 
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their smaller detachments, in their foraging excursions, at every 
moment when she can either surprise or overpower. ‘The re- 
capture of Vigo and Tuy, and Villa Franca, attest the com- 
mencement and the utility of this scheme. Should our troops © 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley discomfit or break up any one of the > 
remaining armies of the French, a new enthusiasm will burst 
out in the country; they will again despise their enemies and 
we forward to ,annihilate them, and Spain will be lost to 

rance. A vigorous prosecution of the war on our part in Spain 
promises the happiest results ; it is indeed indispensable. 

But if the present French force in Spain be destroyed, or 
considerably reduced, what a reduction must not Buonaparte 
make from his armies now arrayed against Austria to restore the 
fortune of war beyond the Pyrenees! and what must not be the 
feelings of Frenchmen on the re-commencement of the attack 
on Spain, after so profuse an expenditure of blood, which has 
flowed in vain; for no purpose either of security, of advantage, 
or of glory, to their country ! 

While the French believed that confederacies were formed to 
divide or conquer France, they cheerfully shed their blood in its 
defence. But the war in Spain is not to preserve France: and } 
in the present struggle no one can doubt that Austria is fighting 
only for existence and independence. Should he succeed against 
Austria, he has again to conquer Spain. If he accomplish that, 
he has Turkey im his contemplation: and when Austria is re- 
moved, and Spain over-run, what can prevent him from rushing 
into collision with the Russian empire? Could these objects be 
obtained, he has avowed his designs on Asia. He is ring 
for irruptions there by his embassy to the court of Persia: so | 
that no Frenchman, who looks beyond the present instant, can 
avoid perceiving that the life of Buonaparte must be a life of ; 
endless warfare ; and that every year will be, like each of the last 
four, a year of anticipated and merciless conscription. 

But whatever be the ultimate issue of this momentous war, 

Austria has made a powerful appeal to the sympathy of man- 
kind, Her reasons are simple, and the most y convincing 
that can be addressed to the human heart fights not only 
for the maintenance of national independence, not only to pre- 
serve her altars from profanation, her fields from desolation, her 
pees See » her cities, her towns, and peaceful ham- 
ets from violence, rapine, lust, and murder: but to save her 
pulation itself from worse than military decimation; from a 
m which would tear her peasants from their hearths and ’ 
them manacled into countries far removed, eunens - 
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the instruments of inflicting upon others the miseries of which 
they are themselves the victims. ‘ As long as it was possible,’ 
says the Archduke, ‘ to preserve peace by means of sacrifices, and 
as long as these sacrifices were consistent with the honor of the 
oanla _ _ security of the state, and with the welfare of the 
people, the heart of our bountiful sovereign suppressed eve 
painful feeling in silence. But when all endeavours to reas 
a happy independence from the insatiable ambition of a fo- 
reign ee prove fruitless ; when nations are falling around 
us, and when lawful sovereigns are torn from the hearts of thei 
subjects; when the danger of universal subjugation threatens even 
the happy states of Austria and their peaceable and fortunate in- 
habitants ; then does our country demand its deliverance from 
us, and we stand forth in its defence.’ 

The eloquence of facts is always more impressive than 
that of words. But, in the following paragraph of the pro- 
clamation, we have both; and if there be spirit or moral 
principle in Austria, its effects must be universal and irresistable. 
‘ On you, my dear brother soldiers, are fixed the eyes of the 
Universe, Pe | of all those who still feel for national honor and 
national prosperity. You shall not share the disgrace of becom- 
ing the tools of oppression. You shall not carry on the endless 
wars of ambition under distant climes. Your blood shall not 
flow for foreign fleets and foreign covetousness; not on you shall 
the curse alight to annihilate innocent nations, and over the bo- 


/ dies of the slaughtered defenders of their country to pave the 
“way for a foreigner to the usurped throne. A happier lot awaits 


the liberty of Europe has taken refuge under our banners. 
our. victories will loose its fetters, and your brothers in Ger- 
many, yet in the ranks of the enemy, long for their deliverance. 
You are engaged in a just cause, otherwise I should not appear 
at your head.’ ti 
ese sentiments are addressed not only to the Austrian na- 
tion but to all Europe : to every man who has a country and a 
heart. We know how they must operate in this happy nation, 
and we can hardly conceive that Austria’cant be so é us as 


The cause at issue is not between, France and Austria; but be- 
ee In such a cause surely we 
are to hope. If Austria merely escape being over- 
whelmed by terror at his first suecess; if she has firmness and 

maintain a protracted contest, we ought not to de- 
spond, Prussia, uo longer her rival, must wish her well. Saxony 


must 
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must pray for her success, and be ready to aid her the first 
moment that it is safe todo so. Germany, mourning fo; her 
children already tora from her to perish in Spain, and now 
bereaved of more to be slaughtered in Austria, must be im- 
recat:ng the thunder of Heaven on the'T'yrant of the whole Earth, 
The impression of his late victories will lessen as the contest is 
rolonged. ‘Though invincible in his collected force, he may 
bexten in his divisions. If he be checked in the mountains 
of Bohemia, or detained in unprofitable and indecisive skir- 
mishes in the wilds of Hungary, the spirits of mankind will re- 
cover. To maintain one desultory warfare on the Danube, and 
another on the Ebro, will consume his victorious force, and by 
compelling him to resort to new conscriptions will heap new 
execrations on his head, and prepare new chances for his de- 
struction. 

One day destroyed Prussia—five continued days did the armies 
of the Emperor of Austria resist the onset, hitherto accustomed 
to be decisive, of the hordes of Buovaparte, Partially victo- 
rious, though defeated ‘im the general result, they seem to have 
retreated with judgment, and in a manner which shews a deter- 
mination to repair their errors, and avenge their losses, ‘This 

ixit, if sustained, can not fail to save the Austrian monarchy ; 
Tiassa, applauded, and imitated, it may yet rescue Europe 
and the world. ; 

In any case, let us hope, till events compel us to despair! It 
is not a blind, unreasoning confidence that we recommend : 
but a reflecting though courageous belief in the efficacy of those 
sentiments, qualities, and exertions by which in different. ages 
of the world the career of successful villainy has been arrested, 
and the liberties of nations vindicated, preserved, or restored.— 
A soher, anxious, and apprehensive calculation of the chances 
and probabilities of war, a disposition to consider, and a desire 
to provide against the worst, we are not inclined either to blame 
or dissuade. Such is the temper of mind with which it befits ps 
to look at events doubtful in their issue, and at the same time 
so formidable im their consequences.— But we do dissuade, and 
we should be inclined to blame, that species of panic, that fear 
in the nature of fascination, which anticipates the issue of the 
contest, not from a comparison of the two contending parties, 
but from the dread of one of them ;. which presuming failure, 
would rors goeisfance 5 which not Only cherishes its own ter- 
rors, and spreads them with a spirit of proselytism, but repels 
and resents any attempt to. danigate Oem and is almost prepared 
to feel any result which contradicts them as a re fe 
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lution in South America; in a Series of Letters, by James Biggs, to his 
Friend in the United States. To which are added, Sketches of the Life of 
Miranda, and Geographical Notices of Caraccas. 8vo. 7s. 


LAW. 

Bird’s Law Selections, being Selections from the Laws of England of 
such general Heads and Divisions as are of most general use im port- 
ance. 2vols. 8vo. 1I. 2s. 

A Treatise on the Defects of the Debtor and Creditor Laws, and the 
Consequences of Imprisonment for ‘Civil Debt; or, an Address to the 
Public in Behalf of honest Debtors and Injured Creditors; with an yn 
sition of Facts interesting to Gentlemen of the Law; and impartial Ob- 
servations on the comparative Distinction between honest fraudulent 
“‘ “EF Cases ia Chaney. By F.V f Lincol 

rts of Cases in ; . Vesey, . of Lincoln’sinn, 
Barrister at Law. Vol. XIV. Part th 7s. 6d. % Eee 

Report of the Trial for a Libel, contained in a Review of the “ Por- 

prog ss ote. Be: Spec ay oe — — Honour- 
Lord Ellenboroug' a ial Jury, Saterday, 11, 1809. 
Taken in short-hand, by Mr. Bartrum. 2s. 6d. c 

A most interesting Case, in a Letter addressed to Sir Samuel Romilly, 
on the Bankrupt Laws. By George Baillie, Esq. 1s. 

The Law Practice of Patetts for Inventions. By William Hands, 
Gent. one of the Solicitors of the Court of Chancery. Byvo. 5s, 

Remarks on the Judicial Proceedings of our Courts; with a few modest 
Hints for the Amelioration of our judicial Procedure. By Hugh Leslie, 
A.M. 1s. 6d. . 

The Trial of Joseph Henry, Esq. for' Crim. Con. with Lady Emily 
Best. 23.64, - 

A Sucfinct View of the Law of Mortgages; with an v wery con- 
taining @ variety of scientific Precedents of Mortgages.’ By Coke 
Wilmot, of Gray’sInn. 6s. 

* Trial of the Lord Dormer v. Robert Kni aa the Court 
of Common Pleas, Guildhall, by a Special Jury; Right Ho- 


fore : 
nourable Lord Chief Justice Mansfeld, Dec. 23, 1808. 3s. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY. 
A Dictionary of Practical Surgery; collected from the best and most 
original Sources of Information, and illustrated by Critical Remarks. Ia- 
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eluding Observations on the most important Remedies, Applicatio ions, In- 
struments, &c. with the Etymology and Meaning of the Principal Terms. 
By Samuel Cooper. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, and Author of “ The First Lines of the Practice of Surgery. Svo. 15s. 

A short Treatise ou the Virtues of Dr. Gordon’s Vi Balsamic 
Pills, or Concentrated Vegetable Compound, for all Chronic Diseases of 
Debility; to which is annexed a List of Extraordinary Cases, attested by” 
the most respectable Characters. 1s. 

S ions for the Prevention of the Yellow Fever. ‘To whichis added, 
the Outline of a Plan for Military Hospitals, tending to a more successful 
oe the Sick. By Stewart Henderson, M.D. District Staff Sur- 

ls 8vo. 5s. 

A Practical Materia Mediea, in which the various Articles are fully de- 
scribed, and divided into Classes and Orders, according to their Effcces; 
their Virtues, Doses, and the Diseases in which they are proper to be ex- 
hibited, are fully pointed out, and interspersed with some select Formula. 
12mo. 5s. 

Observations on some of the most important Diseases of the Heart; on 
Aneurism of the Thoracic Aorta; Preternaturail Palsation in the Epigastric 
Region; and on the unusual Origin and Distribution of some of the large 
Arteries of the Human Body. By Allan Burns, Member of the Royal 
Soto of Surgeons, London, and Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery, 


ow. . 
The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. XVIIL 8vo. 3s. 

Observations on the Proceedings and Report of the ial Medical 
Board, — to examine the State of the Army Depdt Hospital, in the 
gif ight. By Thomas Keate, Esq. Surgeon-General te the Forces. 
3s. 6d. 

Cases and Observations on Lithotomy, including Hints for the more 
ready and safe Performance of the O ion. With an Engraving. To 
which are added, Observations on the Chimney-Sweepers’ Cancer, and 
other Miscellaneous Remarks. By W. Simmons, n. 7s. 6d. 

Anatomico-chirurgical Views of the Nose, Mouth, Larynx, and Fauces ; 
with appropriate Explanations and References. By John James, Surgeon, 
folio. 11. 11s. 6d. plain, or 2l. 2s. coloured. 





MILITARY. 

The Whole of the Proceedings of the Board of Inquiry upon the Sub- 
ject of the late Convention in Portugal. Published by Authority. 12s. 

Maneuvres of Horse — By General Kosciusko. Written at 
Paris, in 1800, at the Request of General W. R. Davie, then Eavoy from 
the United States to France. Translated, with Notes, by J, Williams, Co- 
lonel Commandant of the Corps of Engineers, and President of the 
United States Military Philosophical Society. With 18 Plates. 6s. 

Rules and Instruetipns for the Guidance of Officers, and Non-Commis- 
stoned Officers, in the Field, and on other Occasions, respecting the Use 
and Management of Guns, dcc. under their Charge, or to which they may 
be attached. Particularly adapted to the Service of the East Indies. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Robert. Bell, Commandant of the Artillery on the Madras 
Establishment. 6s. 

A Narrative of the Circumstances attending the Retreat of the British, 
ander the Command of the late Lieut.~General Sir John Moore, with a 
concise Account of the Battle of Corunna, and subsequent Embarketion 
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of his Majesty's Troops. By Henry Milburne, Surgeon in the Spanish 
Service. 4s. / 

Operations of the British Army in Spain, with broad Hints to the Com- 
missariat and Transport Boards, and Anecdotes illustrative of the real 
Spanish Character. $s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Quarterly Review. No.I. 5s. 

Literary Miscellanies. By James Mason, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 5s. 

A Letter to the Young Gentlemen who write in the Edinburgh Review. 
By Senex. 1s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books composing the Classical Library of W. H. Lunn, 
Soho-square. 3s. 

The New Annual Register, or, General Repository of History, Politics, 
and Literature, for 1808, 8vo. 11. 

Freemason’s Lectures ; containing every Question and Answer,as worked 
in our Lodges. 10s. 6d. 

Thoughts and Remarks on Establishing an Institution for the Support 
and Education of Unportioned Respectable Females. 7s. 

The New London Retion. Conducted by Richard Cumberland, Esq. 
No.I. 5s. 

Strictures on Dr. Milner’s Tour, and on Mr. Clinch’s Inquiry, with a new 
Plan for obtaining Emancipation for the Catholics of Ireland.” Humbly 
submitted to their Friends in Parliament. By the Rev. Edward Ryan, 
D.D. @s. 6d. 

A Serious Admonition to His Royal Highness the Duke of York, on the 
evil Tendency of corrapt Communication. 1s. 6d. , 

‘Green-Room Gossip: or, Gravity Gallinipt, A Gallimiaufry. By Grid- 
iron Gabble, Gent. 3s. 6d. 

The Dangers of the Edinburgh Review; or, a brief Exposure. of its 
Principles im Religion, Morals, and Politics. In three Letters addressed to 
its Readers. By Meotor. 1s. 6d. - 

The Livery Sena : a Letter to the Lord Mayor, on his Conduct at 
the late Common Hall. To which are subjoined, the Proceedings and 
Speeches on that Occasion. . 1s. ’ 

Claims of Mr. Wardle to the Thanks of the Country for his Parlia- 
mentary Conduct in his Charges against the Duke of York.” 2s. 

A New ‘and Original Comedy, in three Acts, called Valentine’s Day ; 
or, the Amorous Knight and the Belle Widow. By Anonymous. 3s, 6d. 

Political, Commercial, and Statistical Sketches of the ish Empire 
in both Indies; Reflections on the Policy proper for Great Britain at the 
present Crisis; and a view of the Political ion between Spain and 
et eeten Locomia the Floridas; with the Claims 
of Great Britain, as founded on Treaty, to the Commercial Navigation of 
the River Mississippi. 4s. 6d. 


TheS 4 of . Wi ; t . * * B 4 of 1 i bl 
Beat a —_ Deser saaies 7, nt, Tigh of ere acters, 
— of Fancy, &c. including several original WEsprit. Small 

vo. 5s. , 

Observations on the heap st Seeing Rigtetites in India; 
with Remarks on i Shipping, and 
Messtoomriog intmess of Geet Bima. ora fe 
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An Answer to the pine given by W. Blair, Esq. A.M. and pub- 
lished in Dr. Rees’s New Cyclopadia, phos this Gentleman has inserted 
a Cypher of his‘own Invention, which is absolutely inscrutable without the 


Key. By M. 10s. 6d. ; 

Mr. Thelwalls n and Terms of Instruction to Domestic and to Pri- 
vate Pupils; with his Nature and Object of Elocutionary Science; Poem 
and Oration on the Death of Lord Nelson; and Ode in Behalf of the 
Spanish Patriots. 5s. 

The Introduction to.an Examination of the Internal Evidence, respect- 
ing the Authenticity of certain Publications said to have been found in 
Manuscript at Bristol, written by a learned Priest, and others, in the Fif- 
teenth Century. By John Sherwin, M.D. 7s. 

A Statement of the Duties of Customs and Excise, payable upon all 
Foreign Articles imported into and exported from Great Britain; also the 
Duties Outwards, the Bounties and Allowances on British Goods, and 
those on the Fisheries; the Duties Coastwise, the Quarantine and T e 
Duties; together with Tables of Scavage, Baillage, Levant, and Russia 
Dues. The whole brought up to 5th Jan, 1809. By Edward James Mas- 
call. 14s. 

Vindicie Satirice ; or, a Vindication of the Principles of The Satirist, 
_and the Conduct of its Proprietors. By G. Manners, a To which is 
added, a Correct Report of an Action brought by Peter Finnerty against 
the Publisher of The Satirist, for a Libel. Taken ig Short-hand by a 
Student of the Middle Temple; with Notes, by Mr. Manners. @s. 6d. 

A List of the Duties payable after Oct. 10, 1808, under the Manage- . 
ment of the Stamp Commissioners in Great Britain. 4s. 

Lettres et P du Mareschal Prince de Ligne, publiées par Mad. de 
Stael, contenant des Anecdotes secretes sur Joseph II. Catherine II, Fre- 
derick le Grand, Rousseau, Voltaire, &c. 2yols. 12mo. 10s. 

An Essay on Sepulchres; or, a Proposal for erecting some Memorial of 
the Illustrious Dead, in all Ages, on the Spot where their Remains have 
been interred, By William Godwin. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Observations on the Conduct of Mrs. Clarke; &c. By a Lady. 2s. 6d. 

The Annual Review and History of Literature for 1808. 11. 1s. 

British Liberty and Philanthropy. 1s. 

‘The School for Orators; or, a Fumes the Forum. 2s. 

A Defence of the London Female Penitentiary, in Reply to Mr. Wil- 
liam Hale. By William Shrubsole. 1s. 

The Ecclesiustical and University Annual Register for 1808. 8vo. 16s. 
. An Attempt be ascertain a Theory for determining the Value of Funded 

ro . 2s. 6d. : $ 

“The rleian Miscellany. Edited by Mr. Park, Royal 4to. vol. 3. 
SI. 3s. E 

The London Female Penitentiary Defended ; or, a Reply to Mr. Hales’s 
Pampblet, on its Dangerous Tendency. By James Clarke. 1s. 6d. 

An Exhibition of the Errors, &c. of a Synopsis of Geography, for the 
Use of the Cadets.of the Royal Military College at Great Marlow. 1s. 


NOVELS. , 
The Cottage of Merlin Vale. A Rational, Moral, Sentimental, Lite- 
rays and Entertaining History, founded on Facts. 2vols. 10s. 
is afon or, Truth without Treason. By T. Iathom, Esq. 4 vols. 
mo. 1. 2a ‘ ‘ 
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The Dominican, A Romiance ; of which the principal, Traits are takem 
from Events relating to a Family of Distinction, which emigrated from 
France during the Revolution. By Captain T. Williamson. 3 vols, 12mo. 
15s. 

The Irish Guardian; or, Errors of Eccentricity. By Mrs. Mackenzie. 
Svols. 12mo. 15s. 

The ig Chieftain and his Family. By Theodore Melville, Esq. 4 vols. 
12mo. 1i. 

. Laughton Priory. By Gabrielli, 4 vols. 12mo. 1, 

Susan. 2vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Matilda Montford, By Peter Peregrine, Esq. 4 vols. 11. 1s. 

The — Brothers; or, Anecdotes of the Howard Family. 4 vols. 
12mo. il. 1s. 

pane Lancaster. By Richard Cumberland, Esq. S3vols. Post 8ve. 
11. 1s. 

Levity and Sorrow. A German Story. By M.A. Bianchi, 2 vols. 
12me. 10s. 

The Soldier’s Orphan, By Mr. Costello. 3 Vols. 12mo, 13s. 6d. 


POETRY. 

Royal Love Lyrics from Royal Love Letters, with Notes and Illustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d. 

Poemata Selecta Italorum ; qui seculo decimo sexto Latine scripserunt. 
Nonnallis Annotationibus illustrata. 10s. 6d. 

An Elegiac Tribute to the Memory of Sir John Moore. By Mrs. 
Cockle. 2s. 

Hore Ionice. A Poem: descriptive of the Ionian Islands, and Part of 
the adjacent Coast of Greece. With a Postscript, containing Observa- 
tions on the Romaic, or modern Greek Language, as spoken in the Ionia 
Islands. By Walter Rodwell Wright, Esq. some time His Britannic Ma- 
ge eleanor ic of the Seven Islands. Sv. 4s. 

of Wyoming: or, thé Pennsylvanian Cottage; and other 
Poems. By ThomasCampbell. 4to. 11. 5s. 

The Muses’ Bower, embellished with the Beaaties of English Poetry. 
4 vols. small 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Rudegar, the Dane. A Legendary Tale. By Faglesfield Smith, Esq. 2s. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated into Enghsh Blank Verse. By the 
“Rev. James Morrice, A.M. 2 vols. vo. 11. 1s. 

Sonnets of the Eighteenth Century, end other small Poems. - Foolscap 
Svo. 5s. 

The Thespiad; a Critique on the principal Dramatic Performers. 2s. 6d. 

The Four Slaves of Cythera. A Romance, in Ten Cantos. By the 
Rev. Robert Bland. 8vo. 9s. : 

The Bibliomania: an Espistle to Richard Heber; Esq. By. John 
Perriar, M.D. 2s. 

> a TER pente temeeinmatoeane a Ry Hugh Downman, M. D. 2 vols. 
10s. 6d. 

The Seotiad; or, Wise Men of the North. A Serio-Comic and Satiric 
Poem. 3s. 6d. 

A Translation from the Latin of Vanier. Book XV. upon Fish. By 
the. late Rev. John Dancombe, of Christ-Churcli we e. 
bee a brief Introduction, and Passages from English Writers, selected 

Europe: Lines on the present War. By Reginald Heber, A.M. 2s. 
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English Bards and Scottish Reviewers : a Satire, with Netes. 4s. 

Latin and English Poems, Translations, &c, By the Rev: Richard 
Burnett. 8vo. 3s. : 

The Holidays; or, Application Rewarded and Indolence Disgraced. ts 
Military Promotions; or, the Duke and his Dulcinea. A Satirical Poem. 


2s. 6d 
POLITICS, 

Confédération des Royaumes et Provinces D’Espagne contre Buena- 
parté, ou Recueil des Pi officiéiles pabliées relauvement aux Affaires 
d’Espagne depuis |’'Usurpation de Buonaparté. Auquel on a ajouté |’ Ex- 
position des Faits, &c. &c. &c, publiée par Don Pedro Cevallos, telle qu'elle 
& paru traduite et imprimée en Frangois a Madrid, de |’Imprimerie Royale. 
12mo. Booth. ; 

Recit Historique de la Campagne de Buonaparte en Italie, dans les An- 
nées 1796 et 1797. Par un Temoin occulaire, 8vo. Booth. 

A Correct and Aathentic Copy of the Evidence taken before the House 
of Commons, on the Charges exhibited against His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York; in which are included several Documents that have not yet 
appeared before the Public. Copicd verbatim from the Minutes of the 

se. Svo. 12s. 

A Summary Review of the Evidence upon the Charges adduced against 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 1. 

State of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britain for the Year 1809. By 
Gould Francis Leckie, i“ 

An Heroic Epistle to G. L. Wardle, Esq. on his Charges preferred 
against his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the King’s Supremacy, and of the Rise, Progress, and Re- 
sults of the Supremacy of the Pope, in different Ages and Nations, so far 
as relates to Civil Affairs. By Tiromas Brooke Clarke, D.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd: 

Reflections on the Appointuient of Dr. Milner as the Political Agent of 
ee _ae Catholic Clergy of Ireland. By the Rev. Thomas Elrington, 

. D. 1s. Gd. ‘ 

Debates in both Houses of Parliament on the Catholic Petition, on Wed 
nesday the 25th, and Friday the 27th May 1808. vo. 5s. 

. The Corrected of Mr.'Wardie, the.Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Adam, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Croker, Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Folkstone, Mr. Yorke, Mr, Canning, 
&c. &c. in the House of Commons, on Mr, Wardle’s Charges against His 
Royal Highness the Duke of York. 8vo. 

Orders in Council, and the American Embargo, beneficial to the Po- 
fitical and Commercial Interests of Great Britain. By Lord Sheffield. 8va. 9s. 

A Correct Report of the Speech, delivered by Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
in the House of air on Monday, 13th March, 1809, on the Conduct 
of the Duke of York. 1s. 

A Letter to S, Whitbread, Esq. M. P. on the late Occurrences in Spain 
and Portugal. 

A View of the Natural, Political, and Commercial Circumstances of Ire- 
land. By Thomas Newenham, Esq. 4to. 11. 7s. 

_ A View of the Political Situation of Upper Canada, in which her Phy- 
sical Capacity is stated; the Means of diminishing her Burdens, increasing 
her Value, and securing her Connection with Great Britsin, are fully con- 
sidered. By John Mills Jackson. 3s. re ey ‘ 


Gertaid Accusations, brought recently by Irish Papists, against British 
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and Irish Protestants of every denomination exac:ined. By Thomas Kip- 
ling, D.D. Dean of Peterborough, $s.- | . é 

Hints to both Parties; or, Observations on the Proceedings in Parliament 
upon the Petitions agaiast the Orders in Council, &c. 2s. 6d. 

A Memoir on the Affairs of Spain. 1s. 6d. 

The Exposé; or, Napoleon Unmasked, in a condensed Statement of his 
Career and Atrocities. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Six Letters on the Subject of Dr. Milner’s Explanation, relatiug to the 
Proposal in the last Session of Parliament for admitiing the King’s Veto in 
the Election of Roman Catholic Bishops. 3s. 3 

The Royal Veto, in the Appointment of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Prelacy, considered in reply to the Right Rev. Dr. Milner’s Letter to a 
Parish Priest. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY—SERMONS. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Sidney Smith, A.M. @vols. Svo. 188. - 

A Series of Discourses on the Principles of Religious Beliefs, as con- 
nected with Human Happiness and Improvement. By the Rev. R. More- 
head, A.M. Junior Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. 
8vo. 9s. 

A Discourse preached in the Episcopal C , Cowgate, Edinburgh, 
Feb: 9, 1809, being the Day ~ ered by his Majesty for a General 
Fast. By Archibald Allison, LL.B. Prebendary of Sarum, &c. and Senior 
Minister of that Chapel. is. ; 

The Grounds, on which the Church of England separated from the 
Church of Rome re-considered, in a View of the Romish Doctrine of the 
Eucharist ; with an Explanation of the An uitimate Answer in the 
Church Catechism. By Shute, Bishop of Durham. 1s. 

A Letter from a Country Clergyman to his Parishioners; in which aré 
considered a few of the Arguments and Practices of some of the Modern 
Dissenters. By the Rev. John Nance, M.A. 1s. 6d. / 

Paganism and Christianity Compared. In a Course of Lectures to the 
King’s Scholars, at Westminster, inthe Years 1806-7, and 8. By John 
Ireland, D.D. Prebendary and Sub-Dean of Westminster. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hewlett’s Bible. Parts III. and IV. 7s:each. Large paper. 9s. 

A Dissertation on the Logos of St. John: comprehending the Substance 
of Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By Richard Lau . 
rence, LL.D. Rector of Mersham,.Kent. 3s. { 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


A History of Brecknockshire. By Theophilus J ty Registrar 
ofthe Archdeaconry of Bresoe. ol, royal so. Wi sane Pome 
71. 9s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Summer Excursions through Parts of England and Wales. By Eliz, Isa- | 

bella Spence. 2vols, 12mo. 10s, 6d. . 

A Tour through Cornwall, in the Autumn of 1808. By the Rev. Rich- © 
ard Warner, 9s. 
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